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PREFACE. 



yoLvm FovRTB or ** Rural ArrAins/ n«ir presented to the public, 
continues the Triennial Series composed of matter published from year to 
year in the Annuai Renter of Bural Affairs and OuUioator Alfnanac. 
The design is to include as much pra^Ucal information as can be condensed 
within their compass, on various topics of Agricultural, Horticultural and 
Domestic interests ; and from copiousness of illustration, to render them the 
most beautiful atid attractive, as well as tlie most oomprehensive and useful 
books on tlie suljects to which they are devoted. 

The Four Volumes now i^eady, thus contain upwards of seventeen hundred 
engratinge, most of tliem from ori^uid dmwings bj the editor, and more 
than thirteen hundred pagee of reading matter, embracing Farming, Orchard- 
culture, Rural Architecture, Landscape Gardening, Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
dening, Entomology, the Management of Poultry and Bees, Farm Buildings 
of every kind, Domestic Economy, etc. The different Volumes are sold 
separately, there being no necessary connection in their respective contents, 
although it is intended that each shall be made in some degree a link between 
the others. While brief extracts from current Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural periodicals are not excluded, far the larger portion of their pages was 
written expressly for thia purpose, and can be procured in no other form. 

As the publication of the Annual Rkoistsr will be continued, shortly be- 
fore the opening of each year, farther volumes of Rural Affairs may be 
anticipated at Uie same intervals as heretofore. They will all be published 
iu siiuilar style and binding ; and the series will eventually constitute almost 
a complete library in itself. 

Sets or separate Volumes of Rural Affairs, are especially commended 
to the attention of Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, as attractive ad- 
-ditions to tlieir Premium Lints — being equally appropriate as an award in all 
the different departments in which prizes are usually given. 

Either volume of Rural Affairs may )>e had by mail at any time, post- 
age prepaid, by enclosing its price, $1.50, (or |6 for the four volumes,) tp 
the address of LUTHER TUCKER k SON, 

Pabliahers of the Cultivator & Coantry Qentleman, 

Albany, N. Y. 
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THE OULTIVATOE & COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 



This Jonrnal is published weekly by Lttthbb Tuokbb <& Son, Albany, 
N. Y., containing sixteen large quarto pages, and forming Two Volumes 
a year, or a total of 833 pages. These volumes begin with January and 
July — subscription price $2.50 per year, or $8 if not paid strictly in advance. 
In its design the following departments are included, to all of which there 
is more or less space devoted in every volume, and in nearly every number : 



1. Practical Field Husbamdrt— all 

the Crops and Processes of Improved 

Farming. 
S. DoMBSTio Animals— BrecdSfDlseaBes, 

FatteuiDg and Management. 
8. The Dairy— Butter and Cheeie— the 

Poultry Yard and Apiary. 

4. Horticulture— Fraits Jb Fruit Trees, 

Landscape Gardening ; Arboricul- 
tare. 

5. Kitchen and Flower Oardenino — 

all Edible and Ornamental Plants. 



6. Progress oi* Aorioulturb— Sales 

and Shows ; New Implements and 
Inventions. 

7. Domestic Economy— Entomology^ 

Rural Arohitbcturb— Botany. 

8. The Fireside- Natural History; 

Home EmbeliiBhment and Comfort ; 
Miscellanies. 

9. Record oi* the TiMBS-rState of the 

Crops ; News at Home and Abroad. 
10. Farm Produce Markets— Albany, 
New-York and Boston Prices. 



The Cultivator & Country Gentleman has always ranked as the 
LEADING Journal of American Agriculture. The present year, 1866, is 
the Thirty-Sixth since the establishment of the papers now combined under 
this title. JSample Copies will be sent at any time on application as above. 



"The Country Gentleman, Pub- 
lished BY Luther Tucker & Son, Al- 
RANY, N. Y.— We note with great plea- 
sure the commencement of another vol- 
nme of this excellent weekly agricultu- 
ral magazine. It is conducted with a de- 
gree ol talent that Americans are proud 
of. In this respect it is equal to any Eu- 
ropean Journal, and buperior to most of 
them. It is in fact a marvel how such 
a superior magazine can be furnished so 
cheaply."- me Philadelphia Oardener's 
MonUUy. 

" We desire to bring this sterling agri- 
cultural Journal to the attention of all our 
readers, as standing at the head of the ag- 
ricultural press of the country^ and worthy 



of their generons support. It is filled 
with able and practical articles upon gen- 
eral husbandry and every branch of farm, 
garden and household affairs. We know 
of no journal having so large a number of 
able, practical correspondents."— TAtf 
Maine Farmer. 

" This excellent paper we have long re- 
garded as the very best weekly Agricul- 
tural publication in the United Hcates, 
each number containing the experience 
of practical farmers on subjects relating 
to farm management, horticulture, &c. 
There is no department pertaining to the 
farm but is ably discussed by practical 
men."— Pen»- Jan Democrat, 
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A Convenient Dwelling, 184 

A Large Country House, 188 
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J?«iWin(7»— Bams, Sheep, 180, 886 

Best Time to Paint, 60 
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Poultry Houses, 136, 339 
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Butter.Making, 44 

Philadelphia, 830 

Cabbage, Best Varieties of, 843 

Calculation, Want of, 835 

Calves,Snbstitute for Milk in Baising 898 

Success in Raising, 80, 88 

Carrots, Culture of, 80 

Carts, Fonr-Wheeled, 198 

Cattle, Relieving Choked, 806 

Stanchions for 76 

WinterCareof 83 

CattleTies, 76 
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Cellars, Care of, 88 

Drains for, 885 

Ventilation, 806 

Cheese, Average per Cow, 98 

Dairy House, 97 

Exports of, 101 

Mannfticture of, 86 

finality and Cost of 95 
wiss. How Made, 98 

Cheese Factories, How Cheese is 

Made in 86 

Cherries, Grafting, 146 

Select List of, 114 

Cherry Stones, Preserving for Plant- 
ing 158 

Chimneys, Leakage Around, .... 138, 314 

China Ware, How to Mend, 183 

Circular Flower Bed, 394 

Climbing Plants, Supports for, 387 

Clod Crusher, Cumberland, 398 
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Clothinjgr, Care of, 811 

Clover in Rotation, 880 

ThickSeeding, 881 

Clover Roots, Utility of, 888 

Coal Tar or Tar Paint, 131 

Compost Heaps 887 
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Corn Cutter, Cheap, 815 

Com Fodder, Curing, 184, 884 

in Drills, 881 

Raising, 88,84, 99 
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CoraHoreeB, 45 

Com Markers, 88, 186, S!>6 
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0ow8,Dalry. 297,208 

Foodfor Milch, 298 

Number of to Farm, 96 

Rales for Winter Feeding, .... 297 

Winter Management of, 100 

CTracks in Doors, Muffling, 213 

Cncarabers. Best, 240 

Cumberland Clod Crasher 293 

Currants, Cnltivating and Praning. . 151 

Select List of, 114 

Currant Worm , To Destrov, 108 

Curves for Roads and Walks, 290 

Cuttings of Shrubs 266 

Treatment of, 149 

Dairy Cows, Home Raised 298 

Cows, Product of, 297 

Cows, Winter Peedinff 298 

Farming and Cheese Making, 86, 86 

Matters, 297 

December, Horticultural Work for 164 

Workfor, 62 

Work for Flower Garden, 266 

Work for Kitchen Garden, .... 255 

Dianthus Heddewegil, 812 

DirtScraper, .'. 81 

Discussion among Farmers, 26 

Doing Work in its Season, 21 

Domestic Bconomy, 115, 212, 337 

Draining 116 

Tools for, 41, 124 

Drains, Laying Tiles in, 284 

Drill Cultivation, 882 

Eggs, Keeping, 888 

Engine, Garden..... 284 

Evergreens fur Protection, 288 

Transplanting, 154 

Farm Accounts^. 22 

Farmers' Boys, Winter Evenings for, 815 

Farmers, W hat Shall they Do, 817 

Farming and Rural Economy, ..... 880 

Farms. Laying Out, 21 

February, Horticultural Workfor,.. 146 

Workfor, 26 

Work for Flower Garden, 948 

Work for Kitchen Garden, .... 288 

Feeding Racks, 64 

Feed, Steamine, 206 

Fence, Havnes^ Portable, 819 

Fencinz, l4ot«s on 94, 27, 42 

Fence Posts. Gas Tar for, 126 

Fences, Cheap, 28 

Movable, 77 

Staking 27 

Flower Bed, Circular, 294 

Flower Beds and Edgings, 247, 249 

Flower Garden, Monthly Hints for, 236 

237, 248, 244, 246, ^6, 249, 261, 262, 268 

261, 265 

Flower Seeds, How to Sow,. . ....... 246 

Flowers, Culture of, 825 

New and Desirable, 810 

Flowering, To Prolong, 104, 211 

. Fodder, Cubic Feet per Ton of, 64 

Com In Drills, 831 



Fodder, Curing Com 124, 884 

Foot Muff. How to Make, 838 

ForcineFraito 144 

Forest Trees, Planting, 262 

Friction of Vehicles, 67 

Fruit and Fmit Culture, 821 

Crops, Value of, 118 

Culture, • 106 

Culture, Improvement in, 110 

Difference Between Good and 

Bad Ill 

Drying House for, 117 

for the Army, 110 

Gathering, 161 

Plantine^eeds of 180 

Preserving in Cans and Jan, . . 116 

Thinning, 164 

Frait Pickers and Ladders, 49 

FraltB, Culture of Small 109 

Select List of Small, 114 

Frait Trees, Budding, 168 

Care of Budded 168 

Fall Prepanition for, 148, 160 

IbrShad^ 824 

Heading Down Budded, 146 

Heeling in 62 

Management of Stems of, 110 

Mulching, 168, 164 

Plowing among, 828 

Shaping Heads of Toung, 166 

Staking up Young, 156 

Transplanting, 161 

Watering, 168 

Fuel, Comparative Value of, 124 

Preparation of; 24 

Garden Tools, 282 

Walks, 212, 227 

Gas Tar for Fence Posts, 126 

UsesoC, 888 

Gates for Farms, 81 

Glass, How to Cut, 214 

Glass Ware, How to Mend, 122 

Glue, Prepared for Leather, 122 

forWood, 121 

Grafting the Cherry, 146 

on Dissimilar Stocks, 118 

Root, 146,147, 149 

Grafts, Marking and Packing, 148 

Sending bv Mail, 148 

WhentoCut, 148 

Grain Bins, Ventilators for, 216 

Grain Scoop. 831 

Grapes, Best Hardy. 828 

Gathering and Keeping, 162 

in Houses, 146, 14d, m, 166, n69 
162,164 

Keeping in Whiter, 887 

Layering, 167, 164 

Proning, 146,177 

Root Grafting, 147 

Starting Eyes of, 146 

Grax>evines,LayingDown in Winter, 224 
To Preserve the Cuttings of. . . 146 

Training, 177, 179 

Training as I^ramide, 814 

Grass Seed Sown without Grain, .... 202 j 
Gravel Walka, 947 
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Management of, 67 
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Wheat, Cleaning Seed, 203 
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Wheat, How to Shock, 88 
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Selecting Seed, 40 
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IDOING- TVORK llSr ITS SEASOlSr, 




MOST important element for success, in farming, is doing every 
thing in its season. Delays not only cause confusion in the great 
system of operations, but often greatly increase labor as well as 
lessen the products of land. For these reasons, it becomes a mat- 
ter of much importance to the cultivator that brief memoranda of 
the labors of each month be laid before him, that he may perceive 
at a glance what points particularly demand his present attention. 
With this view the following suggestions for farm work are oflFered to the 
readers of the Register. 

It is intended, in future numbers, to take up successively the various sub- 
jects of Gardening, Fruit Raising, &c., in the same way. 

fWork fbr Jaitnai^* 

Plans should be now made for the coming year. If not already accom- 
plished, prepare to lay out the farm in regular fields, and introduce a good 
rotation — which will enable the farmer to carry on all his labor with clock- Ik 
work regularity, to keep clean fields, to preserve their fertility, and to prevent ly 
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oonfusion, so often reflulting from too much work for the force at particuUr 
periods. For full direcUoDs for laying out farms, with illustrations, see 
Rural Affaibs, Vol I, pp. 105, 233, and Vol. II, p. 132 ; and on Rotation, 
see Vol I, pp. 102, 235. 

There are a number of points to which the skillful farmer should direct 
his attention, before the spring work opens. 

One of the most important is to prepare for Farh Accounts, by procur- 
ing suitable Blank Books and arranging the Headings. He should have a 
Memorandum Book to carry always in his pocket, to note down any thing 
that occurs to him, at the moment, and before forgotten. Each field or crop 
should have a page devoted to it, and all outlays and profits should be care- 
fully recorded. His farm should be well laid out, measured and mapped ; 
which will be a pleasant winter^s task. And his granaries should be accu- 
rately measured and graduated, to show quickly the number of bushels of 
contents. A scale for weighing his domestic aniraals will pay for itself every 
year, in the information it will a£ford him in relation to feeding. 

He should keep accurate accounts with all his neighbors, if he would avoid 
difficulties; and all his accounts, both with his fields and otherwise, should 
be a model of neatness, distinctness, and systematic order. 

Farm Laborers should be hired in season, as the best will always be 
engaged early; and it often happens that by paying a dollar or two more per 
month, a greater amount in valuable assistance will be secured — or, in other 
words, the best are generally the cheapest 

Keep all Barns and Sheds clean and in order, and prevent the untidy 
accumulations and confusion which some premises witness. Keep all tools 
under shelter, provide a place for every thing, and let every thing be in 
its place; and do not allow hens to roost on wagons, horse-rakes, and car- 
riages. 

If Cornstalks can be cut very short by horse-power, before feeding to 
cattle, a lai^e amount of saving will be efifected. 

Let Cattle and all other animals be kept perfectly clean, comfortable, and 
sufficiently warm. If they occupy sheds, great care should be taken to 
prevent cold currents between the boards, and especially under the sills, and 
high fenees or other screens should prevent all winds from blowing in the 
front side. If kept in stables, still greater care should be exercised to pre- 
serve cleanliness and to provide sufficient ventilation. Many denounce sta- 
bles for cattle on account of the foul air and foul keeping they are subjected 
to; while othera denounce sheds on account of the cold currents which 
sweep through them. Use the curry-comb freely and regularly on both cat- 
tle and horses. 

Cellars under Dwellings should be frequently examined and kept scru- 
pulously clean ; the walls may be whitewashed in winter. Where there is 
danger of the ingress of frost at the windows, it is neater to provide double 
windows, (on hinges, to hook up,) than the more unsightly stuffings of' 
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Straw. Pick over apples in cellars, and if there is an abundant supply, feed 
out those which threaten decay, in regular quantities, to milch cows. 

Fill Ic£-Hous£S. Cheap ones may be quickly constructed, in the form of 
strong board shanties, (fig. 2,) with a good but not tight floor. Place a few 
in'ches of sawdust on the floor, pile up the 
ice compactly in square blocks, leaving a 
space of 8 to 12 inches all around, next to 
the boards, to be filled with sawdust, trod- 
den in, as the structure of ice is built upwards. 
Cover the whole with 8 or 10 inches of saw- 
dust, and let plenty of fresh air blow through 
, the shanty over the top. Ice will keep in 
this way as well as in the most costly and 
Fig. 2.-R0U0H0R Shaiht fci^uM, elaborate building. Chaff or finely cut straw 
left open under the eaves for venti- may be substituted for the sawdust; but 
* ®°' being less perfect non-conductors, should be 

in thicker layers. Ice-houses built of boards, with double walls, (fig. 3,) 
filled in with sawdust, although they do not keep ice better than those just 

described, save some labor 
by obviating the removal 
of the sawdust every time 
they are filled with ice. 
But even these should 
have a thin stratum of 
sawdust, say three or four 
inches, between the walls 
and the ice, which should 
be filled in and pressed 
hard as each layer is laid. 
The accompanying plans 
and views show the construction of these buildings. It will be seen in the 




Fig. 8.— Ici-HoDSB, ABOVB Ground. 
One Door !a enough for common sized Houses. 







r 



.1 
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Fig. 4.-Plan of Single- Wall or 
Board Ice House. 



Fig. 5.~Plan of Double-Wall 
Board Ice-House. 



view of the double walled house, that a large ventilating window is placed 
in each end at the top ; these windows should always be open. There are ' 
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two double doors at one end in large building, and one in small one — these 
are for filling and taking the ice out at different heights. Care should be 
taken that all the sawdust be pressed solid, and no cavities left. An ice- 
house with one apartment, 8 by 10 feet, and 6 feet high, (including a foot of 
sawdust all around,) will keep ice enough for a moderate family. 

Use carefully every means for saving Manure. If straw is abundant, 
work it in freely as litter, and use it for absorbing liquid portions. If muck 
is accessible, scatter it over the yard, or use it in compost heaps, in thin 
alternating layers with manure. Dead anunals, bones, &c., should all go to 
the compost heap. Fresh manure may be now drawn out and spread evenly 
on grass lands— either as a top-dressing for meadows and pastures, or on the 
com crop on sward to be inverted in spring. (There is little danger of 
manure being thus wasted by washing away, as the soil, when the first thaw 
occurs, will quickly absorb all the soluble parts as they flow oif^r its 
surface.) 

Fuel. — Draw, cut and split wood for summer use, so that there may be 
no interruption after the spring opens. K the wood is to be drawn only a 
mile or two, the best way is to cut and draw a large quantity at a time, and 
saw it with a circular saw by means of horse-power. Then, immediately 
split and pile it, and it will season into fuel of the best quality — ^much supe- 
rior to that which remains uncut for many months, until it becomes partly 
decayed. 

Fencing. — Rails split and seasoned in summer, are much more durable 
than those split in winter, but they may now be drawn and prepared for use. 

One of the cheapest and best kinds of fence is made of post and rail. In 
constructing this fence, as many readers know, the posts are set two and a 
quarter to two and a half feet deep, and each length of rails inserted before 
the next post is fixed in its position. The rails cannot then be displaced so 
long as the fence stands. The rails being cut wedge-form at the ends, pass 
each other in the holes, and if coated with gas-tar when entering, the fence 
would be rendered more durable. This kind of fence may be made for 
eighty cents to one dollar per rod. The posts may be prepared by hand 
labor on rainy or stormy days in winter. One of the beet frames for hold- 
ing the posts ifl 




shown in the ac- 
companying figure, . 
(6.) It consists of 
a frame, a, &, «, 
made of scantling, 
and placed horizon- 
tally on four stout 
lis. C—Frami POR Holding Posts. legs. This is the 

, support of the machine. On this is another frame, c2, e, /, Which may 
slide backwards and forwards, and which receives the post to be bored. The 
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post is wedged iato the space g^ and the auger being inserted into the two 

holes shown at the middle of the frame, it is driven through the post by 

turning the handle or winch. Marks are made 

on the sliding frame, to show the precise pkce 

' to bring the posts, so that all may be bored 

alike — ^the auger remaining fixed. Fig. 7 shows 

the bed piece for receiving the post on a larger 

'*•'* scale. Fig. 8 exhibits the contrivance for 

securing the post firmly to its position 

for hewing or dressing with the axe — a 

cavity being made in a log for receiving 

it, when the iron point driven in 

secures it. 

An important improvement might 
probably be made in the boring frame K«. 8. 

by placing it in a slightly inclined position, (as by shortening the legs on one 
side,) so that when a fly-wheel is attached to the auger, its weight would 
cause it to descend into the post This fly-wheel might be a common grind- 
stone, in the absence of anything better, attached to the auger. 

Rats and Mick should be extermmated from all farm buildings. A few 
good cats are the best and most easily set traps. Rat-holes in cellars may 
be stopped by a mixture of hydraulic cement and broken bottles. 

Sheep should be kept under sheds, and their fine condition maintained by 
a feeding of about half a pint of com daily to each, giving less early in win- 
ter, and more towards spring. A small regular feeding of roots would assist 
in keeping up their excellent condition. Directions for constructing sheep 
racks, with illustrations, may be found on p. 289, Vol. II, of Rural Affairs. 
Corn keeps best on the cob. Shell such only as is needed for winter use. 
The second quality, or smaller ears, if kept in narrow, well ventilated cribs, 
will make good food for commencing the fattening of swine next autumn. 

Selection of Tools. — As farmers will probably find a scarcity of labor 
next summer, the difficulty may be remedied in part by procuring the very 
best tools of all kinds. The most costly will be the cheapest. A hand-hoe, 
for example, that will enable a laborer to do one-quarter more work, will 
pay its additional cost every day of the entire month it is used. Plans for 
the aiTangement of tools in rooms may be found on page 181, of the Rsais- 
TER for 1862 ; or Rural Affairs, Vol. Ill, p. 131. 

Snow on Roofs, which often accumulates in eave-troughs, prevents the 
escape of rain or melting snow, and damming up, flows through the shingles 
and passes down through the house, should be timely scraped off, which 
may be done by the assistance of a ladder and a long-handled hoe. 
n Soot in Ghimnsts should be burned or scraped out when the roof is wet, 
jjj^ and thus prevent danger of fire by burning cinders falling out on the dry 
A shingles, whenever the soot may accidentally take fire. 

©c:^= i 
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Weekly Discussions. — Farmers will receive much valuable local inform- 
ation by instituting weekly discussions among their neighbors. A moonlight 
evening may be well spent in this way at a district school house or town 
hall, and the agriculture of the district improved, and a neighborly feeling 
promoted. A part of the time might be well spent by reading short extracts 
from agricultural papers and discussing their merits. 

liWork fbr February* 

Continue the labors of the winter, and prepare for the summer^s cam- 
paign. Attend constantly to the comfort of domestic animals. Draw out 

and spread manure on grass 
lands; or pile it up and make 
compost heaps of it, (fig. 9,) in 
such fields as will need it. - Fill 
ice-houses. Prune orchards. 
Kk. 9,-OoMiK)8T Heap of alternating layere of Cut grafts and pack them in 
turf and manure, (turf light, manure dark.) The , ° ^ r . 

thinner the layers, the more perfect the intermix- aa™P ™0ss or sawdust for spnng 
tire. use, taking care to have them 

correctly labeled. Lay plans for spring and for the entire season, so that 
men may be regularly employed at all times without crowding or confusion. 
Secure good farm laborers — the best are always engaged first — the highest 
priced are often the cheapest, by saving constant watching or superintend- 
ence. A dollar or two more per month will often secure several dollars 
more in labor or its equivalent, good management. Open drains or channels 
in wheat-fields, which have become choked by snow or ice, should be cleared 
out on the approach of thawing weather. Cattle should be kept off mea- 
dows. Horses with heaves may be relieved by feeding with wet, cut feed, 
especially if fine, well cured cornstalks. 

On stormy days pick over apples in cellars, and such as are beginning to 
decay, if abundant, may be regularly fed to cattle, horses and swine. Oil 
harness, make farm gates and ladders, and panels for hurdle fences. 

Read carefully the directions for last month, which apply equally well at 
the present season. 

fWork fbr IMIarcli* 

Finish the various jobs of winter, and prepare to commence spring labor 
in earnest. Examine all tools, and put them in good order. Paint and 
grease carts and wagons. Examine and replace harrow teeth. Repair 
hinges of sagging gates, and nail loose boards on fences. Procure and clean 
grass seed for spring seeding. Examine and obtain a good supply of the 
best seed of oats, barley and spring wheat. See that teams are kept in 
good working order, and if they can be frequently used, half a day at a 
time, they will become better accustomed to the active labor of spring. 
Inspect thoroughly all the bams and out-buildings, and see that eveiy part A 
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is in good order. Oil harness, and repair it where necessary for spring 
work. Manufacture sugar, and for full directions see Kural Affairs, Vol. 
m, p, 241. 

Sow clover seed early — ^it may be most accurately done on a thin snow, ren- 
dering the seed and footsteps visible. Plant early potatoes, for family use, 
as soon as the ground is thawed ; if previously sprouted, in a warm place, 
an inch or two in length, they will come up sooner. Glean out cellars tho- 
roughly. Give special care to the cows and calves. Look over the direc- 
tions of the two previous months for additional suggestions. 

ITork for April. 

Fences. — One of the earliest tasks that can claim the farmer^s attention 
18 repairing fences. Systematic managei'S, whose farms are divided by com- 
mon rail structures, after having determined about how 
long they will continue, say six years, divide their whole 
farm into six parts, and repair a sixth each year — ^this 
keeps all in good order without further trouble, and with- 
out having too much to attend to one season, and but little 
another. Board fences 
should be annually exa- 
mined throughout their 

whole length, and loose Fig. 11.— Best Mode of Staking Corn- 
boards nailed tight. New 





mon Rail Fences. 

board fences should never be battened on the face or joints 

over the posts, as the practice tends to cause decay ; but in 

the course of 15 or 20 years, when the ends begin to rot 

and become loosened, battens will secure and make them 

^** ?^iL7*^* "**^* strong for several years longer. If farmers are able to 
of stakiDg common ,°,.,, » ., ,.i, ^ 

rail fencea— vertical replace their old worm fences with post and rail, board or 

^^^^* stone fences, they should begin on one side and construct 

a certain amount each year, keeping a register of the same. Then, in future 

years, when repairs are needed, they can go through in the same way and 

in the same number of years. 

In many regions of the country the common crooked rail fence is exten- 
sively used, and cannot be immediately replaced by such better forms as 
board fences, stone walls, or post and rail fence. As commonly constructed 
with spreading stakes at each comer, it necessarily occupies a strip of grcuind 
nearly a rod wide. Vertical stakes, wired near the top, lessen the diflSculty, 
but are not nearly so strong as when staked according to the mode shown in 
the above figures — seven rails high, and two riders besides, make a very strong 
fence, about seven feet high. 

A good straight fence is sometimes made of split rails, and a common 
worm fence may be converted into one of this sort. It is composed of six 
rails for each length, and is about five feet high. It occupies more space ^ 
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than a post or board fence, but much less than a worm fence. The accom- 
panying cut, (fig. 12,) will show the mode of construction, and represents 
the place where the two lengths or rails meet. The 
uprights, which hold the rails to their place, are simply 
two sawed strips of wood, about five inches wide, an 
inch and a half thick, and five feet long — the length 
being equal to the height of the fence. They are con- 
nected by nailing blocks between them, leaving them 
about five inches apart. One of these blocks is' at the 

bottom, the other witiiin about a foot of the top. On 
Fig. 12,-Cheap Fence ^j^^ j^^^^^.^ ^j,^ ^^^.^^ ^^ ^^-,3 ^^gj rpjjj.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

driven at each place into the blocks. The fence is kept upright by a brace 
on each side, which also serves as an additional security in holding the 
uprights together. These braces are five feet long, about 18 inches of the 
lower end entering the earth. Three large nails secure the upper end to the 
uprights. They may be of sawed stuff, or split like common fence stakes. 
The lower ends of the uprights rest on a flat stone. It will be observed 
that no part is subjected to decay, except the braces, the lower ends of 
which enter the ground. These will need occasional renewing, unless of 
durable wood. All the rest will last as long as the rails, or thirty or forty 
years. If the nails, before using, are dipped in hot grease, oil or gas tar, 
they will not rust for a long time. The braces should press against the 
uprights about three feet high. 

Where unruly hoi-ses prove troublesome, by throwing off the riders of 
fences, the annoyance may be obviated by boring a small hole through 
the stake and passing a piece of annealed wire through this hole and around 
the rider. A day's work will thus secure a long line of fence, and may save 
many dollar loss. 

The importance of good fences is well understood by those who have 
observed the difference between crops safe from all intruders, and those 
occasionally trodden down and ruined ; between moving on with the work 
without interruption, and the frequent annoyance of stopping important 
operations to run after intruding cattle, colts and pigs. 

Meadows. — As soon as these are dry enough to bear feet without injury 
to the turf, they should be carefully picked of all loose and projecting stones, 
which might injure a mowing machine, and then well rolled so as to make the 
surface as smooth and perfect as possible. Stumps should be dug or pulled 
out, accidental brush or other rubbish removed, and small hillocks leveled 
down. The farmer who has seen a mowing machine broken, at a cost of 
five dollars, and a delay of a day, by a stone that might have been removed 
in five minutes, will appreciate the importance, comfort and economy, of a 
smooth surface. There is some satisfaction in the reflection that new farm 
machinery is going to cohpsl the adoption of a smoother and more perfect 
' kind of farming. 
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Much is lost by the imperfect, thin and uneven seeding of meadows. 
Bare spots and thin grass, amounting as they very often do to one-fourth of 

^y the whole surface, would make a 
' > J , ■ if^y^' total loss of five acres in every 

-^ ' ' \//]^s4/*/i: twenty-acre meadow. Sometimes 

the loss amounts to much more. 
The importance of thick and even 
seeding is not sufficiently apprcci- 

Fig. 13.-Gra88 or Meadow unevenly and »^^^- ^hin or bare patches in 
thinly seeded. existing meadows may be covered 

with grass by running over -the meadow with a fine-tooth harrow the first 
day t^he surface is dry, then sowing a mixture of clover and timothy, and 
rolling the seed in. If the meadow has been top-dressed with fine manure 
in autumn or winter, the harrowing will mix it with the surface, and assist 
the germination of the seed, as well as its subsequent vigorous growth. 

Meadows which were top-dressed with coaree manure in autumn or win- 
ter, which was more or less spread in lumps, should be harrowed as early as 

possible, so as to break those lumps 
and spread the whole uniformly. 
Cattle droppings, on meadows or 
pastures^ should be finely beaten 
to pieces and well scattered over 
the surface, as soon as the frost 
will admit, and before the frost 
Pig. 14.-Gra« or Meadow evenly and thickly bas all disappeared from the soil, 
seeded. It 18 scarcely necessary to men- 

tion that no good farmer ever allows either his meadows or pastures to be 
touched by a hoof early in spring, while the ground is soft. 

Teams. — Every good manager has already taken care to have his teams in 
excellent order for the heavy work of spring — but as they have not been 
much accustomed to hard and steady work, it would be advisable to plow 
only half a day at a time with them at first, until they become well accus- 
tomed to it, using them the other half days for job work, light teaming, &c. 
A little care in this respect will often prevent sore shoulders and reduced 
condition. The harness should be examined frequently, to see that it fits 
well, and to prevent chafing. It will be observed that ^hen horses are 
plowing the traces draw downward, and when attached to a wagon, horizon- 
tally ; the back straps should therefore 
be lengthened a little when they are 
removed from the wagon to the plow. 

Plowing. — Light or gravelly soils, 
which quickly become dry, may be 
plowed at almost any time; but rich 
loams should be taken at precisely the right period. If plowed too early. 





FIc. 15.— Gat and Cover Slices. 
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while yet wet, they may become poached and injured for the season. If 
left too late, the spring rains may have settled back what the frosts of win- 
ter have loosened. Plowing well saves 
much labor in subsequent tillage. Nar- 
row furrow slices, (except with sward,) 
pulverize the soil more perfectly, and 
leave a beautiful mellow surface. Fur- 
rows seven or eight inches deep, and 
Fig. l«.-N«rrow Purrow BUcet. ^^^^ ^.^ .^^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

team, and leave the land in very handsome condition. 

Manurb. — This may be applied with advantage to spring crops, if it is in 
such condition as to be pulverized finely. After spreading, it should always 
be thoroughly harrowed, and broken and intermixed with the top soil before 
plowing under. Coarse manure should be used in compost heaps. If very 
strawy, throw it up into heaps in the yard for remaining during the summer; 
if less strawy, draw it out to the fields where it is to be applied, and make 
compost heaps by thin alternating layers of turf or loam and manure. 

Carrots. — ^Failure often results with this crop by being planted too late — 
the seeds miss, the sun burns the plants. Get them in as early as possible, 
or as soon as the ground can be made thoroughly mellow. It does not pay 
to plant carrots on foul or weedy ground. Th* labor of hoeing will be too 
great, but if the ground is clean, rich and mellow, carrots may be made emi- 
nently profitable. Farmers often think it necessary to turn their animals on 
early grass, thus injuring the turf; but a supply of carrots in spring would 
give them all the advantages of green food, and none of its drawbacks. 

Barley and Oats. — Sow these as early as the seed can be put in, on well 
prepared land — we have known a delay of two weeks to lessen the crop 
equal to its entire nett profit. 

Potatoes should also be planted early, for the great mass of experience 
is in favor of early planting to prevent rot. 

Calves. — ^The great secret of success in raising calves, after keeping 
them clean and comfortable, is very regular and uniform feeding, combined 
with nutritious food, and avoiding all sudden changes in their food. On the 
whole, it is best to wean them very early, as they will then never suck the 
cow again, nor themselves. Their food may at first be new milk, then warm 
^^ skimmed milk, then skimmed milk with meal inter- 

>^H mixed, thus passing fix>m new milk to common food 

^T III ^^^^ meal, and being especially careful that all these 

mt^^MMtUSM^ changes should be very gradual, and almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Wheat Crops. — Red root and cockle should be 
pulled early, and not a vestige of either left. 
Flf. 17.— Wagon Jack. Raint Days. — Clear out all rubbish from cellars, jL 
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up stables, examine and render perfectly clean all seed for sowing and plant- 
ing. Examine and repair tools, and have them all in perfect order for the 
busy season now about to commence. Prepare account books, and keep an 
accurate account with everyfield. 

Orchards and Shade Trses. — ^The enterprising fanner should not forget 
these. The time for planting may vary considerably with circumstances — ^if 
they have been dug up early, before the buds have swollen, and have been 
well heeled in, they may be set out safely, even after the leaves on standing 
trees have begun to appear. The great point is to take up the roots with 
them ; they are commouly nearly all left behind ; stems and tops are not of 
much value without roots. If this point has been carefully attended to, and 
the roots have been well spread out in every direction when set, and placed 
compactly in fine earth, they cannot fail to grow ; there is no use in losing 
one in a thousand. After that, the great requisite is to keep the surface mel- 
low and well cultivated. 

IVork for May. 

The prominent labors of this month are the completion of sowing spring 
crops, where this has not been already done, and planting hoed crops. 

Corn. — The amount of this crop raised is more controled by good and 
bad management than almost any other. Many farmers are satisfied with 
80 bushels per acre — they should average at least 80 bushels — over 100 may 
be often reached. The requisites for success are a well prepared, rich soil, 
and constant and clean cultivation. The former claims especial attention at 
present A sward inverted to a moderate depth is a favorite mode of plant- 
ing ; it succeeds admirably if it has been well manured on the surface the 
previous autumn, the rains carrying the enriching portions into the soiL On 
good ground this will often make a difference of 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 
Inverting the whole sod perfectly will save much hand hoeing. Rolling and 
then harrowing lengthwise with the sod is the common mode ; but Sharers 
harrow, (if made with steel teeth,) accomplishes 
both these operations in one, and mellows the 
soil twice as deep as common harrowing. . Mark 
the rows perfectly straight and even — this will 
allow the horse cultivator to run closely to the 
rows. In strong or heavy soils never plant over 
an inch deep — in light soils not over an inch and 
a half. Experiments have shown that beyond 
these depths the corn is smaller and longer in 
coming up. When manure is applied in spring, 
it should be fine and thoroughly intermixed by 
harrowing. In lumps it will be of little use. 
The old fashioned way of frightening crows and 
A blackbirds was the erection of eflSgies known as scare-crows, (fig. 18.) Cords 
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FIs. 18.-01d Fashioned 
Scare-Crow. 
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stretched across the field, if sufficiently numerous, will repel crows; but the 
best way is to tar the seed; To do this right, dash hot water on a half 
bushel of com, which by draining off quickly will heat the surface of the 
grain without killing the germ. Then pour on a pint of hot tar — every 
grain will become thinly coated — ^then dust with air-slaked lime, which is 
best, or with plaster. No bird will touch the seed when planted. Gas tar 
cannot safely be substituted, as it often kills the germ, or coats it so that 
water cannot enter. Plant all missiug hills with the earliest sorts, that all 
may ripen together. 

Dropping concentrated manure into the hill gives the plants an early start, 
and increases the amount of the crop. As old com is better than new for 
fall feeding, a substitute may be obtained by planting an early crop of the 
Early Canada, which will be hard and dry, while common com ip yet soft. 

Potatoes. — ^To raise potatoes to a profit, it is important to avoid much 
hand hoeing. Let the ground be therefore perfectly clean. If mellow and 
smooth, it may be managed as follows : Plow furrows three feet apart, and 
drop the pieces a foot and a half in the row, then with a one-horse plow, or 
what is better, with a large toothed one-horse cultivator, the central tooth 
being removed, cover the row, leaving a ridge over it. Let it remain about 
two weeks, or just before the potatoes come up, then harrow the whole sur- 
face lengthwise. This will be as good as one thorough hoeing by hand. 
Potatoes planted 18 inches asunder in the row will give double nearly the 
amount obtained from hills three feet apart. No farmer should be satisfied 
with less than 800 bushels per acre of potatoes. 

Roots. — ^Plant a good supply of field beets, carrots, rutabagas and pars- 
nips. A daily supply of these in winter, mixed with dry food, will contri- 
bute largely to the health and thrift of domestic animals. Many farmers 
fail in raising these crops by not attending to the three essential requisites, 
viz : a rich soil, clear from weeds, and keeping the whole so well cultivated 
that weeds cannot start. • All novices in raising rutabagas allow four times 
too many roots to grow. They should be thinned about a foot and a half 
apart, if the soil is as rich as it should be. Planting any of these crops on 

any other than a well 





ris. 90. Fig. 81. 

•owed Heavy crop, sowed Light crop— effect of 
drills. thick, in drills. broadcast sowing. 



enriched or manured 
soil, is a waste of land 
and labor. 

Corn for Fodder, 
may be sown at the 
close of the month, for * 
early cutting or for 
soiling — ^for either pur- 
pose, it should not all 
ripen at the same time. 
The best way is to sow 
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in furrows or drills — by plowing, harrowing and marking out in furrows S 
feet apart, then strew the grain from the basket into the furrows by hand, 
at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and cover with a haarow. Nothing farther 
will be needed, but passing the one-horse cultivator after the plants are up. 

It is often sown too thin, making tall but coarse stalks, as in fig. 19 ; when 
sown broadcast it is apt to be weedy, as in fig. 21 ; but sown in thick drills, 
about 8 bushels per acre, as in fig. 20, is best. 

Buckwheat. — Although this crop is not sown for some weeks yet to 
come, the ground should be well prepared or mellowed for some time before 
hand. Let this preparation be not postponed until the last moment. 

Calves. — To raise good calves they should be fed the whole season, and 
one great secret of good management is to avoid any sudden changes ia 
their food. . (See the directions on this subject last month.) 

SoBGHUM. — This should be sown as early as the com crop. Many cover 
the seed too deep. They are smaller than com, and should never be buried 
more than an inch. 

There are several operations of smaller importance which should not be 
overlooked. Fences around pastures should be strong and secure. Build- 
ings and fences may be whitewashed now to advantage. The work should be 
done on a dry, warm day — when the whitewash will enter the pores of the 
wood. Painting, on the other hand, should be deferred till autumn, when 
the coat will harden better, and it will become more durable. Orchards, 
which were transplanted in autumn, should have the crusted soil about the 
young trees well broken and made mellow — ^it is leaving this hard crust 
untouched that has induced many to think that autumn planting for hardy 
trees is not so good as in spring. Coarse manure may be made into compost 
heaps for fall use. Mulleins and thistles should be dug up in pastures, and 
all early starting weeds should be destroyed. 



CORN MARKERS. — There are various modes of marking com for the 
straight rows descril>ed in the preceding article. One of the best markers is 

shown in the accompany- 
ing figure, (22) and con- 
sists of 3 runners, about 3 
feet long, 6 inches wide, 
and 3 inches thick, placed 
d| feet apart, and well 
braced. A common wagon 

tongue may be attached to 
Flg.82.-Com Marker. .^ j^^ ^^j^^^ ^^j^ ^^ 

hind the central runner, and ranges between the horses with his eye. The 
rows being S| feet apart, he employs stakes 10| feet long to range by, and 
removes them as he passes, measuring accurately their length each time ; or 
a second person may remove the poles. This marker steadied by the tongue ^ 
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will fonn very straight grooves in the soil. For cross marking, employ the 

chain marker, shown in the cut, 
(fig. 28.) It consists of a light 
pole, with trace chains sus- 
pended from it, at distances for 
each row, or 3 or 8| feet apart, 
as may be desired. Two men 

» ^ w ... « .... ^ . take the pole near each end, 

Pip. 88.— Marking Comwlth Chalnt. , /^. . .,» 

and one of them acting as guide 

and ranging accurately, they walk forward, dragging the chains in the soil, 

making a fine smooth line for each chain. The figure represents only five 

chains — six or seven may be employed without inconvenience, and the field 

marked off with great rapidity. By the first of these implements, a man 

and team will mark more than an acre, and by the use of the second, two 

men, or a man and boy, will mark 2| acres, in walking a mile. 

IVork for June. 

Corn Fodder. — Continue or finish the sowing of corn fodder, as described 
under last month. It will succeed if sown any time during the month. It 
is a great advantage to have a succession for soiling, in the dry part of 
autumn. By sowing large kinds early, and small or early yarieties late, a 
long succession may be obtained. Any vacant ground may be well filled up 
with this crop, and if sown in furrows as already described, and cultivated 
twice, it will leave the ground, when harvested, clean and in fine condition, 
and the roots remaining will enrich the land. Hence the com fodder crop 
may be regarded as one of the best for improving the soil. 

Cdltivatino and Hoeing Corn. — Every farmer should endeavor to 
accomplish as much as possible by horse labor, and save hand hoeing. To 
this end the soil should previously be in as clean condition as gracticable, 
and perfectly straight and even rows will allow the cultivator to pass closely 
to them. More corn will grow on an acre if planted in drills, or in thick 
rows of hills, in one direction ; but when labor is scarce, it may be more 
economical on the whole to plant in hills both ways, unless the land should 
be unusually clean ; the nearer the rows or hills can be to each other — that 
is, the more evenly distributed the corn is over the ground, the greater will 
be the crop, other things being equal. One of the best farmers we know, 
plants his com 3 feet each way. His average is 80 bushels per acre ; he has 
obtained 130, with high manuring and best management. 

While it is desirable to employ enough hand labor to keep down every 
weed, the main reliance should be on horse culture — one hoi*se accomplish- 
ing about as much as ten men. An excellent practice, which has proved 
very successful, especially in strong soils liable to become crusted, is to pass 
the cultivator once a week regularly, fi*om the time it is up until too large to 
admit a horse between the rows. 
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Fig. Si-Wen CnltiTftted Root 
Crops. 



Where there are missing hills in the cornfield, replant with an earlier sort, 
or plant three hills of bush beans to each hill of corn. 

RuTA Bagas. — ^These succeed well on all rich and rather light soils. Unless 
the soil be well enriched, it will be seed wasted and labor lost. They cannot 
be sown profitably without a good drill, which 
will plant several acres per day. In small 
experiments the seed may be dropped by 
nailing a tin cup to the lower end of a cane 
or stick, perforating the bottom with a small 
hole, a tnfie larger than a seed, and shaking 
this with the seed along the drill, and cover- 
ing by raking. This does well for garden 
crops. Never allow the weeds to become 
more than an inch high, and thin out the plaets to at least one foot apart in 
the drill, or a foot and a half in very rich land. All novices in raising this 

crop may be quickly known by leaving too 
many plants, which crowd and diminish 
each other in size. 
Weeds. — Prompt and energetic destruc- 
^ tion of weeds constitutes a prominent por- 
tion of the labors of this month. The 
great point is to take them early, when 
they are small and feeble. A weed in 
growing from an inch to a foot in height, 
increases as the cube, or a thousand fold 
in weight or bulk, and exhausts the soil correspondingly. Single weeds often 
produce 600 to 1,000 seed — sometimes sevend thousand. Scattering these 
over the soil occasions necessarily a great increase of labor another year. 

Hoes. — Procure the very best that can be had in market. The difference 
in price between a cheap and a good tool may be earned by the latter in a 
single day. Keeping hoes ground sharp will enable the laborers who use 
them to perform more and better work. 

Clover Seed. — The first crop should be cut before the end of this 
month, or if pastured down, the animals should be removed at the same 
time. 

Sheep Washing should be performed as early as the weather will safely 
admit — and after shearing, special care should be taken to shelter the sheep 
during cold storms. 

If animals become bloated from eating fresh clover, the best remedy is a 
dose of pulverized charcoal, say a teacup full to a full grown cow, and a dose 
of corresponding size for other animals, according to their weight. The 
charcoal is beat if fresh, or if kept corked air-tight in bottles. It should be 
mixed well with water, and may be poured down the throat from a junk 
bottle. Fresh burning coals from any wood fire, pulverized at once in a 




Fig. 25.— Root Crops Grown among 
Weeds. 
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moi*tar, will make a good material, but the article usually sold and made in 
coal pits, is too hard, and generally too old to be good. 

Orchakds. — ^Newly set orchards should have the soil well cultivated or 
mellowed about the trees, and kept perfectly clear from grass and weeds. 
On the approach of hot and dry weather, a wide and deep mulching of old 
straw or other litter will be useful. All orchards should be carefully exa- 
mined for the borer, which if taken in time may be easily killed before it 
has gone far into the wood ; even afterwards, by clearing away the powdered 
wood, the insect may be followed and destroyed in his hole, by a wire or 
flexible twig. Scraping away the earth from the foot of the trunk, and 
applying soft soap, will serve to repel these insects from depositing their 
eggs, but is not always infallible. 

There are a few other operations that should not be forgotten in time. 
Destroy caterpillars in orchards; whitewash fences and buildings; on rainy 
days get harvest tools all ready ; provide hives for swarming bees. 

l¥ork for July. 

Continue to cultivate well, till arrested by the labors of haying and har- 
vesting. Continue the war against weeds ; ** a stitch in time will save^^ thou- 
sands. See work for last month. 

Hating. — The best time to cut hay is at the transition from flower to 
seed. The precise point, of coui'se. cannot be generally attained in ordinary 
practice, where many days are required for securing a crop, but the nearer 
we come to it the better. The expedition accomplished by means of mow- 
ing machines, horse rakes and horse forks have, however, greatly facilitated 
this object. Cutting grass early produces more readily a good after growth. 
If done too soon, it will lack substance ; if too late, it will be hard and 
woody. Celerity of operations depends much on good management, and on 
having every thing in full readiness. The omission of some requisite will 
delay the whole, and a day^s delay, by throwing the mass of the work into a 
rain storm, may result in heavy loss. 
Stacximo in the open field cannot be recommended. Ample bams should 

always be provided. * Yet temporary necessity may 

often require stacking. When 

resorted to, it should be done 

well ; the stacks built even and 

with symmetrical form; the hay 

should be pitched on from dif- 
ferent sides to preserve upright 

and even settling; for when a 
ricM. stack settles to one side, it ne- Fig. 37. 

KrenUr built 8tack-the cessarily exposes the upper side Unevenly built stack- 
horisontat lines ihoir. . . r^ ^ xu i the horUontal lines 

Ing the rounded wirface t® ""**» ^^ Often to tfte ^osa ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
ofthelarert. of a large portion of the stack, tting of the layers. 
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Fig; 38. PiLiiiR*B Fork. Fig. ». 



Good stackers repeatedly 
and regularly pass around 
the structure, and place 
the hay in uniform fork- 
fuls in regular and circu- 
lar layers. The centre is 
always rounded the high- 
est. In a well built stack 
the fibres at the outside 
falling downwards prevent 
any rains from passing in 
but a few inches; one 
laid up badly may allow 
the water to enter a foot 
^ or more. The sprinkling 
of a peck to a half bushel 
of salt through each ton 
of hay assists in preserving 
it, and renders it more pal- 
atable. 

HoBSE Forks. — On page 298 of Vol. 11, Rural Affairs, is given a 
description of Gladding^s Horse Fork, and directions for using Horse Forks 

in general. It should have been 
stated that a board facing for 
the mow or stack, three or four 
feet wide, should be placed 
against it for the loaded fork 
to slide up in contact with. 
Several other Horse Forks have 
since been invented, some of 
which are represented in the 
accompanying figures. One re- 
presents Palmer's Fork, (figs. 28 
and 29,) the right hand figure 
showing its position when as- 
cending, loaded with hay; the 
left hand figure, with the knee- 
joint brace contracted by jerk- 
ing the cord and emptying the 
load. Fig. 30 is a Fork similar 
in principle, called the **Ne 
Plus Ultra." 

Myers' Hay Elevator, (figs. 81 and 82, at head of next page,) is shown in ^ 
fig. 31, in its position when lifting the hay, and fig. 82 when dropping it It 




Fig. Sa— Ne Plus Ultra Fork. 
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is made by Remingtons & 
Co., of Ilion, the heaid of 
iron, and is a strong and 
simple fork. 

Fig 83 is Beardslej\ 
Hay Elevator, and the fig- 
ure sufficiently explains 
itself. 

In selecting the best 
mowing machine, it is very 
important to procure one 
not liable to breakages: 
for a break may delay all 
hands, retard the work be- 
fore approaching raius^ and 
occasion a loss ten times as 
great as the mere cost of 
repairs. The best ma- 
chines effect a great say- 
ing, and will cut regularly 
from 8 to 12 acres per 
day— or in good grass from 
16 to 25 tons daily. 

Where every facility is 
provided in connection 
with the best modem ma- 
chfnery for hay making, 
including horse rakes and 
horse forks, hay can be 
manufactured for 60 cents 
a ton — with bad or imper- 
fect management it may 
amount to |2 or |3 per 
ton. 

Hat Caps. — In regions 
of the country liable to 
sudden storms, and in proximity to cities 
when hay commands a high price, hay 
caps (fig. 34) are important and valuable, 
frequently saving much labor, and pre- 
serving the quality of the hay. After a 
little practice in use they may be applied . 
in less time than is commonly required Jj^ 
for trimming the cocks. The following (J 
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directions for making them are given by H. F. French: — " Take four yards 
of yard wide cotton sheeting ; sew it together so as to make two yards square ; 
hem the rough edges; turn up each corner two or three inches, and sew it 
strongly; tie in a short strong twine to form a loop, and you have a hay cap 
ready for use. Four sharp wooden pins, of hard wood, half an inch in 
diameter, 18 inches long, to be thrust upwards through the loops into the 
hay at the bottom of the cock, completes the preparation." 

Wheat. — Cut this as nearly as practicable about one week before it is 

usually dead ripe. Careful experiments show that the grain is heaviest and 

makes the best flour while a portion, say about one-third, 

of the chaff is yet green, or with green streaks running 

thi-ough it, and the straw is brighter and richer. 

The same crop will of courae vary some, and the time 

cannot always be controled to a day, but the above 

rule should be aimed at. It is always worth paying 

riK. 85 —Mode of something for insurance, and the extra labor required for 

making Wheat putting up good, well capped shocks, in which the grain 

** may stand until thoroughly dry, is a very profitable 

premium to pay. Seven sheaves form a good size — the caps should be bound 

very tightly near the buts, and the straw broken down all round before 

placing it. Practice will enable a hand to shock very rapidly. Hay caps, 

made of cotton, form an excel- 
lent covering for wheat, when 
they can be bad. 

It is necessary, in every grain 
field, to cut certain portions by 
hand ; for this purpose one of the 
best implements is Flanders* 
Grain Cradle, (fig. 36,) which is 
easily adjusted by screws and 

Fit. M-Flandm' Grain Cradle. Timothy Seed.— Select the best 

portions of timothy meadows for seed, pulling out any weeds or foul stuff 
which may be found in it. 

Sow Buckwheat during the present month. The ground should have 
been previoirsly well prepared for it, and rendered clean and mellow. The 
failure of this crop is often owing to the imperfect manner in which it is 
put in. 

Cheese Making. — ^For full instructions, under this head, see Rural 
Affairs, Vol. Ill, pp. 229 and 269. 

Cutting Timber. — ^The best season for cutting timber has caused much 
discussion ; but full experiments have shown that it always lasts longest when 
most rapidly seasoned ; this is more especially the case with all the soft and 
less durable kinds of timber. Basswood rails cut and split at midsummer, 
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with the bark immediately peeled from the wood, will dry rapidly, and 
become durable and hard, like born ; cut in winter or spring, it dries very 
slowly, generally becomes sap-rotten, and is of little value. 

Obcuards. — These, if young, should be kept well cultivated throughout 
summer, either in low, hoed crops, or in mellow soil without crops. This 
treatment is most important for peach trees, which will grow at least ten 
times as fast as when their cultivation is neglected; apples three or four times 
as fast. Newly set cherry trees often die during the heat of midsummer, 
which is easily prevented by a wide and thick mulching placed around them. 
Watering young trees, at this time, usually does more harm than good, by 
merely crusting the surface without moistening the roots, and at best afford- 
ing but an irregular and temporary supply. If the surface of the soil is 
kept mellow, it will preserve moisture enough in the earth, and the rapid 
growth of the tree will render watering unnecessary. The black-knot, which 
so often disfigures and destroys plum trees, may be kept off by watching 
and constantly cutting it away on its first appearance. 

Weeds. — The busy labors of this month are apt to cause a neglect of 
weeds ; and farmers who have kept their hoed crops clean until now, fre- 
quently neglect them, and they become foul. One of the most economical 
of all expenditures would be that of a little more labor in destroying these 
weeds, so that they may not seed the whole land for another year. 

Work for August. 

Harvesting. — In the far North, where this work is not yet completed, 
refer to the directions of last month. Oats in many places yet remain to be 
cut. This should be dotie while the straw is yet slightly green — the straw 
will be more valuable, and the grain not shell out as when fully ripe. The 
gleanings of all grain fields may be secured with a horse rake. 

Stubble Ground. — To destroy the seeds of weeds, harrow all stubble 
ground as soon as the harvest has been secured, or pigs have eaten the glean- 
ings — the first rain will then cause all seeds to germinate, and the next 
plowing will turn under the green crop as manure. 

Harvest Tools. — ^These are often neglected, and suffered to remain 
weeks exposed to the weather, to tlieir serious injury, by the rusting of metal 
and the decay of wood. Let them all be carefully housed, after having been 
thoroughly cleaned, and the bright metal parts rubbed slightly with lard, oil 
or melted grafting wax. 

Seed Wheat. — ^In order to keep up the highest quality, or to improve the 
seed of wheat, select the very best portions of the field, and exclude the 
seeds of every weed, and especially of that notorious intruder, chess. Many 
careful farmers, by continued attention for years, have succeeded in entirely 
eradicating chess from their farms. To improve the quality of seed wheat, 
the largest and finest heads may be selected by hand ; the pi*ocess repeated, 
year after year, will give very encouraging results. A half day spent in ^ 
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thus selecting the best heads will furnish a considerable amount, and all 
weeds may be thus kept out. The best winnowing machines may also be 
used for this purpose, separatmg the largest, best and earliest ripening grains 
from the rest 

Weeds. — This is the season of the year when many weeds ripen and scat- 
ter their seeds. A day's work now, properly applied, may therefore save a 
half dozen days* labor another season. Clear all the weeds out of com and 
potato fields, root crops and gardens. Briers cut during this month will be 
severely checked in growth, and sometimes destroyed. Plow in deeply the 
ox-eye daisy ; dig up all scattered plants which appear before winter, and 
follow next year with a hoed crop. 

Draining. — On lands which were too wet to underdrain last spring, the 
work may be now done to advantage. Muck swamps, which may be 
reclaiiped and brought into cultivation, or which may afford muck for 
compost heaps, should now be thoroughly underdrained. The muck 
for manure should be thrown out and formed into large, well shaped 
heaps, and they will become dry in the course of a few months. To 
prevent rains from soaking these heaps, they may be neatly covered with 
boards or thatch, or if even made with a smooth sloping top, beaten hard 
with a spade, much of the rain will be thrown off from the surface. The 
disappointment which many meet with in the use of muck with manure, is 
owing to the amount of water which it already contains, preventing the 
absoiption of the liquid parts of the manure. Wet muck is usually about 
nine-tenths water; and if rendered perfectly dry, will therefore absorb about 
nine times its own weight of liquid manure ; hence the importance of using 
it in yards or manure heaps as dry as possible. 

Manuring Wheat. — In most of our best wheat regions, unless the soil is 
already quite rich, the most effective use of manure is as a top-dressing after 
the land is plowed. It has often increased the crop 8 or 10 bushels per acre, 
and sometimes given a good yield of the Mediterranean variety where the 
winter has nearly destroyed undressed fields. The manure for this purpose 
should be fine or well rotted and well broken by harrowing. To prevent the 
manure wagons from hai'dening the plowed soil, it is a good way to plow and 
then dress a strip on the ftirther side of the field, and then repeat the pro- 
cess on successive strips till the whole is completed. If the soil is very dry, 
bring the moist portions up by deep plowing, and drill in immediately. 

Stacks ajid Straw. — Every farmer, where practicable, should provide 
bam room for all his hay and straw; but where stacks become necessary, 
much may be done for securing their contents in good condition by retopping 
them. A load of straw neatly placed upon the top of a large hay-stack, and 
neatly raked downwards, or what is better, a thatched top, would be of great 
. benefit. 

1^ Farmers who have ample bam room, with theb grain safe from rats, and 
[ j who are not compelled to hurry it early into market, will do best to leave * 
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their thrashing until winter. A small machine, drivon by a two-horse endless 
chain power will enable them to go through the work at that time with little 
or no additional help for attendance. The straw being fresh will be preferred 
by animals. Where, however, thrashing is done now, care should be taken 
to secure straw in good stacks, protected from the weather. Good, well 
preserved straw will assist much in wintering animals, and if fed in connec- 
tion with a small portion of grain or meal, may bring them through in good 
condition, more cheaply than if fed on hay alone. The daily use of a por- 
tion of straw as litter will help towards the manufacture of a large amount 
of manure. The straw should therefore be placed whei*e it is easily accessi- 
ble at all times. The stacks or ricks should therefore be as carefully built 
as stacks for hay. 

Fattening Animals. — Feeding these should be commenced early in the 
season — die same amount of food will go much farther now than in cold 
weather. Late summer apples may be fed to swine. Select and purchase 
all needed stock. 

Meadows. — These should be now cleaned of all bushes, rocks, stones, and 
other rubbish which may interfere with the mowing machine another season. 

Lightning Rods. — ^Where not already erected, farmers may put up their 
own rods, according to the directions given in Rural Affairs, Vol. Ill, pp. 
181, 270. 

Fences and Stone Walls. — Farms which have loose stones, or quarries, 
may be furnished with the best of all barriers, in the shape of good stone 
walls. A few weeks spent each year will after a time furnish the farm. The 
great leading requisite, to prevent the frost from ultimately throwing them 
over, is to set them in trenches. These trenches should be as wide as the bot- 
tom of the wall, and deep enough to be below frost — say from a foot to a foot 
and a half. These trenches may be filled with such small stones as cannot 
be used in the wall ; large ones will not answer. The trenches should never 
become filled with water. Walls built upon the surface of the ground, no 
matter how well built and perfect the blocks may be, will soon become dis- 
torted by heaving, and be ultimately overthrown by frost. Where the stone 
are not good for building, the wall may be bound together by strong cross- 
ties of durable wood, placed about half way up, or at two or three different 
distances up — cut the right length with a saw, and split thin, and two or three 
inches wide. In such cases, or where stone is not abundant, half wall may 
be built, capped with two rails, supported by stakes. 

Saying Timothy Seed. — ^The great point is to have a good, clean crop. 
The best portion of the meadow should be selected, and all foul weeds pre- 
viously well cleaned by hand. It is usually cut too late, or when the seed 
shells. The best time is when most of the heads have become brown. It 
is unimportant how it is cut, provided it is taken in before the seed wastes, 
and is not allowed to heat or mold. It may be cradled at some height, the 
rest being afterwards cut with a mowing machine ; or it may be cut with a ' 
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hand scythe — narrow swaths and a little practice enabling the workman to 
throw the heads all one way. It will usually be dry enough to bind in a 
day or two. 

Work for September. 

Sowing Wheat. — The preparation of ground for wheat is an important 
labor for this month. The ground should be made mellow, that the mois- 
ture may be preserved and the seed vegetate freely. It should be clear from 
weeds and their seeds, that the crop may not be choked, the product ren- 
dered foul or impure, nor the subsequent grass crop diminished in value. 
Experience only will teach the farmer the proper degree of fertility — there 
are very few farms, however, where the addition of fine manure will not be 
advantageous. An excellent mode of managing is the top dressing given in 
the directions for last month. This top-dressing also assists the germination 
of grass seed, thus aifording the advantages of thick seeding and insuring a 
vigorous growth of the plants. Timothy seed sown with the wheat, or imme- 
diately after, usually produces too strong a growth, and lessens the wheat 
crop, as well as interferes with the harvesting ; it is best, therefore, to sow 
it about a fortnight afterwards, and the clover as early as possible the follow- 
ing spring. This top-dressing also protects the surface of heavy soils, and 
lessens the tendency to freeze out. Sowing wheat early produces stronger 
plants and a better crop, but does not cause earlier ripening of the grain. 
The drill seeding, if properly performed, gives the best crop, often from 
three to five bushels more per acre — but much drill seeding is improperly 
perfoioned, the seeds being deposited too deep — an inch and a half on heavy 
soils, and two inches on light ones, are better than any greater depth ; if the 
soil is moist enough, a less depth is better. Any farmer may satisfy himself 
on this point, and gain valuable practical information, by a few measured 
experiments. Some, who have set their drills much too deep, have had 
lighter crops than with ordinary broadcast sowing, and have hastily denounced 
all machines of the kind. 

Seed wheat that is infected with smut may be purified by washing in brine 
and then sprinkling and stirring in powdered slaked lime. 

Seed Corn.' — Improved varieties always tend to run backwards; the far- 
mer should therefore constantly select the best ears for seed ; this should be 
a regular yearly business, and if faithfully carried out, will give an increase 
of several bushels per acre, in the long run. 

Swine. — ^The falling apples in orchards may be now fed to swine, and in 
connection with richer and drier food, will cause them to fatten rapidly. 
Winter apple trees are often allowed to over bear, and the removal of a por- 
tion of the crop for feeding these animals, will improve the remainder. No 
tree should ever bear heavy enough to need propping. The yards and apart- 
ments in which swine are kept, should be scrupulously clean, and rendered 
comfortable by dry litter. Experiments have shown that they fatten faster 
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under these circumstances. Great pains should be taken to feed them with 
clock-work regularity, and not to give so much at a time that some will be 
left, and a distaste for food produced ; neither should they ever be allowed 
to squeal off their flesh by waiting impatiently. 

Butter. — ^This is usually the best month, for the manufacture of butter; 
the great leading requisites for success in which, are, first and most important, 
good, sweet, rich, abundant pasture ; secondly, good cows ; thirdly, perfect 
cleanliness in the dairy house, in all the vessels used in it, and in the air 
which surrounds it ; fourthly, general and skillful management throughout. 
Under the latter head may be mentioned, shallow pans or shallow milk in 
the pans, proper temperature of the cream, and working out all the butter- 
milk. See the full directions in Rural Affairs, Vol. Ill, p. 257. 

Top-Dressino Meadows. — ^The best mode of manuring meadows is tho- 
roughly enriching the soil by manure, applied to the crops which precede 
laying down. But scarcely inferior, and perhaps equal to this treatment, on 
clayey soils, is autumn top-dressing. The manure for this purpose should 
be broken fine, and very evenly spread. Harrowing, some weeks after the 
application of the manure, will often be useful where the grass is short 
The manure, thus applied, causes a strong autumn growth, enriches the sur- 
face soil by the washing in of autumn rains, and both the manure and the 
increase of grass protect the roots during winter, and give an early growth 
in spring. 

General Hints. — There are a large number of farm operations which 
should not be forgotten during the present month. The erection of suitable 
buildings for sheltering domestic animals the coming winter, is a very impor- 
tant one ; drain bogs when dry enough ; clean meadows of all scattered 
stones and rubbish ; see that root crops are kept clear of weeds ; exa- 
mine and repair all fences; soil and feed cows if the pastures are short; 
grub up bushes and briers ; cut up straggling thistles in pastures ; pull up 
scattered mulleins by roadsides ; harvest buckwheat as soon as it ripens ; 

- ^ ^ ^ clean and ventilate cellara on rainy days. 

I I / I Attend agricultural exhibitions and acquire 

'. I ^ I all the new and valuable hints which such 

y \ ^ "^ ^ opportunities afford. 

I ^^ }[^ i Cutting up Corn. — Much labor is saved, 

^ pZ ( • } I'fe ^ by taking no unnecessary steps ; this is the 

i ^1' v^ I reason that some men accomplish more than 

L i ^V ^ others with equal exertion. The remark 

• j I applies particuhirly to cutting up corn — where 

I / I ' J a regular system will save many steps. If 

9 • •■ the corn is of a large variety, or in large 

Fig. 87.-Mode of Cutting Com by hills, twenty-five hills will make one shock, „ 
hand. J6 hill, to each »hock. ^^ g^^ ^^^ ^y^^ inexperienced workman i 

hills at a time, each successive three being designated (j 
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Fie. 88.— Mode of Cattins up Cora, 
forminic a Shock of 49 hills. 




bj figures in the acoompanjing cut, the dotted lines connecting the three. 
Smaller varieties of com, in smaller hills, will enable the expert laborer to 

take six hills at a time, and to form a 
lai^e shock of 49 hills, (fig. 88 ;) commenc- 
ing at a, he takes the first three as a 
beginning; next at 6, he takes six; at Cy. 
the next six, and so on, the dotted lines* 
showing his footsteps. A larger armfiilL 
may be taken by placing the arm above 
..^ and before the hill, instead uf behind it. 

The common mode in cutting is to place 
r9 the shock around a central uncut hill^. 
which occasions some inconvenienco in 
husking, to obviate which the com horse 
is used. It consists of a pole about 12 feet 
in length, and nearly as large as a common 
wagon tongue. One mode of constmcting it, (shown in fig. 89,) is by plac- 
ing the legs at the end of the pole, the other end resting on the ground.. 

Two or three feet back of the 
legs a horizontal hole is bored, 
admitting loosely a rod four or 

» •« ^ n ^ . * ^. c. .- fi^® ^®®* long. The com when 

Flit. 89. -Cora Horse, used In constraciing Shocks. x • i a • xv /• 

cut is placed m the four corners 

made by the rod and pole, and when the shock is finished, the rod is pulled 
out and the pole drawn backward. In fig. 40 the same end is accomplished, 

only the pole is drawn forward 
instead of backward. 

Stone Walls. — At the present 
season, between harvesting and the 
securing of autumn crops, it is a 
good time to draw stone, and construct stone walls or fences. The dura- 
bility of a wall depends greatly on the manner in which it is built Two 
new walls of the same height and general appearance, present a perfect con- 
trast after the lapse of twenty or thirty years. There are a few now stand- 
ing after a lapse of over half a century, as straight and perfect as the year 
when they were built; but there are a hundred times as many not nearly so 
old, that are twisted, distorted, tumbling or prostrate, many of them a mere 
confused line of stone, variously intermingled with elder, nettle, and black- 
berry bushes. This contrast is owing solely to the mode in which the walls 
were built The best mode should be therefore well understood. The 
most important of all requisites is to build the wall in a trench, dug to a 
depth corresponding to the depth to which the soil freezes. This trench 
should then be compactly filled with small rounded stone, broken stone, or 
with coarse clean gravel, according to circumstances, or supplies at hand. If i 
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the soil is compact, this trench should have a drainage, or outlet. On these 
small stone the wall is erected. It often happens that an under drain, three 
feet deep, filled to the surface with small stone, may serve as « good founda- 
tion for the wall ; but unless the soil is tenacious, and especially if inclining 
to the nature of quicksand, it will be liable to work into the ditch at the 
sides and towards the top, unless well shielded with a lining of flat stones or 
of gravel. A wall with such a base as this will remain unmoved by frost for 
ages ; while one placed merely on the surface will rise and fall at every freez- 
ing and thawing, the stones will become gradually displaced, and before 
many years will totter and fall. 

The best stone are such as are flat or in square blocks. But a substantial 
wall may be made of round or cobble stones, if they are solidly laid and 
crossed ties of wood are employed. The lower series of these ties should be 
nea^the bottom, or about a foot high ; the second, two-thirds of the way to 
top ; or, if the stone are nearly round, three or four may 
be placed at different heights. They 




Fig. 42.— Cross Section 
of Badly BuiU Wall. 



Fig. 43.-Condition of Badly Built Wall 
after twenty years. 



Fig. 41.— Cross Sec- 
tion of WeU Built 
Wall. 

are all sawed of distinct lengths for this purpose, and should be split so as to 
be about half an inch thick, and two or three inches wide. If made of dura- 
ble wood they will last an age, as they are less exposed than fence rails, 
being covered by the stone and nearly always dry. 

Brsakino Joints. — ^This is of great importance in laying up the wall. If 
well attended to, it makes it inconceivably stronger. The accompanying 
figures, (44 and 45,) clearly explain themselves, and show the difference 





Fig. 44.-Side Tiew of Wall well laid, or 
with Joints Broken. 



Fig. 4S.-Side Tiew of Wall badly laid, or 
wltli Joints not Broken. 



between breaking the joints and the improper forming of vertical seams, pre- 
senting many chances for the wall to fidl apart. 

After the wall is built, the earth should be raised in a moderate slope, 

IL about half a foot against the sides, to throw off water, and as an additional j/j^ 

A protection to the foundation against frost. 
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Where stone are good and abundant, the wall may be built four and a 
half feet high, and will serve as a complete fence. In other cases, a half 

wall will be found most convenient, 
being built two and a half to three 
feet high, and finished by first lay- 
ing a rail on the top, then crossing 
stakes, and finally a rider. Some- 
times posts are set in the wall for 
PI«;l«.!Td'yiewof Fl«.47.-E"i;d^u7^wall receiving these two top rails ; they 
half wall, on trench, with wooden croBs-tiei. present a neater appearance, but 
are apt to crowd the stones apart, and throw the wall down. A good stone 
wall is the most perfect of all farm fences, and well built of large block 
stones will last for ages without repair ; the cost depends m'uch upon circum- 
stances. Half wall has sometimes been built for fifty cents per rod, but this 
is too cheap, and the work cannot be well done, nor a trench made ; digging 
the trench, filling it with stone, and building a good half wall will cost about 
one dolUir per rod, and sometimes more. A good wall, four and a half feet 
high, will usually cost two to three dollars ; while others, built of large block 
stone, handsomely faced on both sides, and substantial enough to last a thou- 
sand years, have cost from five to six dollars per rod. 

IFork for October. 

Haryestino Buckwheat. — Some judgment is needed in selecting the 
best time, as the grains ripen successively. When cut, which should be 
while the dew is on, to prevent shelling, it should be placed immediately in 
stooks, where it will cure better than to lie in the swath, and not be in dan- 
ger of becoming soiled. The stooks should be rather large, so as to stand 
well. A small band should be placed around the top. Thus secured, the 
straw dries safely and readily. 

Husking Corn. — All the different husking machines have so far amounted 
to nothing, for the reason that nearly as much time is required to break the 
unhusked ear from the stalk as to break it out of the husks. Farmers must 
therefore, for the present, depend on hand husking. Some buskers 'will 
work three times as fast as others, chiefly by having every thing close at 
hand. While an awkward laborer is picking up a stalk, pulling off the husk 
and ear, and then turning around to lay the stalk in a pile, a skillful work- 
man will have husked half a dozen ears. The following directions, by S. E. 
Todd, will assist the novice : 

** After the stook has been pulled down, place the basket at the butt of 
the stalks, a little inclined towards the busker. Procure a little box for a 
seat, about ten inches high. If a husker is not discommoded by resting on 
his knees, a low seat may be dispensed with. Let the husker place himself 
, close to the com, so that it will not be necessary to reach far for each stalk. 
Now take an ear in the left hand, and with the husker or fid on the right ' 
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handf pull down half the husks. As the right hand goes down, let the left 
hand rise to the tip of the ear, and slip the thumb of the left hand over the 
end of the ear, taking off cleanly all the silk, and bring it down with the 
other half of the husks. Two quick motions of the hand will husk an ear 
neatly. As the left hand grasps the stem, preparatory to breaking off the 
ear, let the husks be retained in the hand, so as to protect it from becoming 
tender between the thumb and forefinger, where every ear of com strikes it, 
as it is separated from the stem." 

The workman will of course husk a large number of stalks, until he has 
an armful, or rather lapful, before stopping to remove them. As it is a sav- 
ing of labor to avoid rehandling the corn, the assorting should be done at 
the same time, by providing two baskets, one for the poor and the other for 
the good corn. 

Potatoes. — A time should be chosen for digging these, when the soil is 
dry, as freedom from rotting depends greatly on havidg them packed away 
clean. If the cellar is moist, the bins for receiving them should have a 
grated bottom, to admit ventilation. If dry weather cannot be selected for 

digging them, it is best to depo- 
sit them, and spread them out 
for a few days upon a bam 
floor; during rainy weather 
they may be assorted, and 
when placed in the cellar will 
be less liable to rot than if 
taken there while wet and 
muddy. When potatoes are 
placed in out-door heaps for 
wintering, it is important to 
place a straw wisp ventilator at 
the top, where the accumulation of foul air will otherwise cause decay. But 
the best way is to place the potatoes in large heaps, and cover them at least 
a foot thick with straw— a few inches of earth applied towards winter, and 
beaten smooth with a spade, will be a sufficient covering, (fig. 48.) Potatoes 
kept in this way are not subjected to the evils of confined air and moisture, 
so common with a few inches of straw and a foot of earth — and after many 
years* experience, the loss has not been more than one per cent, fi-om ordi- 
nary decay. 

Winter Apples. — These should be all carefully hand picked to prevent 
bruising. Light ladders should be provided, and care taken not to bruise 
any portion of the tree. Baskets, provided with hooks for hanging on the 
limbs, is a common and good way, but a better and more expeditious one is 
to take a common clean grain bag and place a stick, sliarpened at each end 
^ and about a foot long, so as to prop the mouth open, leaving a triangular 
) opening, ready for the reception of apples as fast as picked by both hands. 




riff. 48.— Mode of Baryinft PotatoM in Open 
Groond. 
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Tie the upper and lower corner together, by placing a pebble in the lower 
comer, so as to form a sort of button, and then tying the bag strings closely 

aboTe it. The bag is then slung 
"V^ oyer the shoulder, as shown in fig. 

49. A piece of stiff leather buttoned 
on the shoulder serves to protect it 





FlK.49. 



Flf.60. 



from the weight of the bag. Portions of the tree which cannot be reached 
with an ordinary ladder, may be gathered by the standing ladder, (fig. 60.) 
Fruit on the ends of long and tall branches may be gathered by means of the 

f _ . -^ fruit picker, shown in the 

^-^ annexed figure, (61.) Itcon- 

c=:^ay==» sists of a piece of stiff wire 

about two feet long, beat into 
the form shown at a; the two 
Fig. 51.-FniU Picker. ends are then thrust through 

gimlet holes in the end of a pole; a small bag, large enough to hold half a 
dozen apples, is then sewed to the wire. This completes the instrument. 
Tlie narrow part of the wire assists in removing the stem from the branch. 
A picker of this kind is especially valuable in gathering any high priced 
fruit, such as pears, which would otherwise be bruised and spoiled. As 
some fruit, such as the autumn varieties, must necessarily fall, the ground of | 
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orchards, or beneath trees, should always be kept smooth, and as free from 
stones as possible. 

YiMEOAR may be made from cider by adding two quarts of molasses to 
each barael of cider, and exposing it to warmth, sunshine and air. 

New Corn may be prepared for early grinding by suspending it in a coarse 
bag near the ceiling of any warm room where a fire is kept. 

Planting New Orchards. — The ground should be well prepared before- 
hand for new orchards,.whether the trees are set out autumn or spring. Unless 
the soil is already quite rich enough, its fertility should be increased by 
manure previously applied, or to previous crops ; or it may be enriched after 
the trees are set out, by autumn top-dressing for working under in spring. 
The soil should also be well drsuned and subsoiled, or deeply plowed. 

Stubble Ground. — All stubble ground should be well harrowed to start 
the weeds, which may be turned under either the present autumn or next 
spring. 

Painting Buildings. — This is the best season of the year for out-door 
painting, when the hot sun will not dry the paint to powder, but it will form 
a hard, durable coat. 

Fattening Animals. — The feeding of all domestic animals for fattening 
should be carefully and regularly continued during the present month. 
Regularity as to time is of great importance — the animal^s appetite is an accu- 
rate chronometer, and unusual delay is certain to result in a waste of flesh. 
It is important to attend to all their comforts — a great secret of success with 
skillful managers. Especially avoid waste, dirt and surfeit. Some of the 
best farmers are very careful to commence foddering cattle early, or as soon 
as frost aft'ects the grass — ^that being regarded as the most critical period in 
the year, and when cattle fall away most rapidly, or contract fatal diseases. 

IFork for NoTember. 

During this month autumn work must be closed up, and preparation made 
for winter. 

Roots. — ^Rutabagas and other root crops should be harvested early in the 
month, or one freezing night may destroy them. A special provision should 
be made for the preservation of rutabagas in masses to prevent their heating 
and spoiling. If buried out of doors they should be in a long pile, with 
frequent ventilating wisps of straw at the top; if stored in cellars they 
should be placed on a wooden grate or rack, so that the air may frequently 
pass under and up through them. All roots, whether turnips, beets or car- 
rots, should be packed away clean and dry. 

Animals. — ^Keep all fattening animals comfortable, dry and warm. Feed 
them regularly, frnquently, and in moderate quantities. Do not try to econo- 
mize by giving them foul or musty food. Provide places where they can 
obtain pure water at pleasure, throughout the winter. Do not depend on 
pasture, especially after the frost has dried it, but give fodder with a small. 
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regular supply of meal. Many cattle are injured, and badly fitted for win- 
ter, by compelling them to live on pasture alone, late in autumn. When 
pumpkins are abundant, pains should be taken to keep them well and to pre- 
vent their freezing. When frozen hard like stone, or after they have thawed 
and become rotten, they are poor food. They may be placed in large heaps 
in a sheltered place, and covered with a foot of straw, till wanted, and thus 
secured, will give cattle a fair start into winter. 

Grain Fiklds. — Where wheat-fields have not b«en top-dressed with 
manure, as mentioned in the September directions, a thin dressing of fine 
manure can be still applied. It will serve to protect against winter-killing, 
and make a fine rich surface for the clover seed in spring. Provide surface 
drains wherever they will be needed, and shovel out the loose earth, that the 
water may run fi-eely. 

Manure. — All the manure which can be found on the premises, or scraped 
up in the yard, should be spread before winter. Applied to grass lands, 
whether for pasture, meadow, or for turning under to be planted with com, 
it will be worth twice as much as to be applied next spring. In some cases 
an increase of twenty-five bushels of com per acre has resulted from thus 
manuring the sod in autumn, over a spring application. 

Fall Plowing. — It will greatly assist the labors of next spring, in plant- 
ing and sowing early, to do as much plowing late in autumn as practicable. 
In order that there may be a free drainage, the furrows should run directly 
up and down hill, by the 8hortest slope ; if plowed across, the furrows will 
become filled, and the land soaked with water. It may be well to shovel 
the loose eartli out of the dead furrows, for the same purpose. If the 
ground is wet or undrained, plow nari*ow lands. This treatment will enable 
the farmer to work his laud earlv in spring. 

SuKLTRR AMD Stables. — Prcpurc stnbles and sheds for winter, securing 
loose boards, making all nece^siu-y repairs, clearing away rubbish, and ren- 
dering the whole clean and comfortable. 

General Hints. — Save cornstalks from rain — ^for every farmer knows 
well the difference between fine, green, fresh fodder, and that which is wet, 
mouldy, and half rotten. Finish under-draining. Keep cel- 
lars clean and neat. Shelter all tools, and apply a thin coat- 
ing of lard and rosin to such parts as might become rusted. 
Draw leaves from the woods for littering stables and convert- 
ing to manure — ^nothing is better than dry leaves for bedding 
animals on imperfect floors, as they entirely exclude the cold 
currents which would pass through straw. 

Orchards. — Transplant hardy trees — in windy places stake 
them against the wind. Where danger is feared from mice, 
Kg. 52. -Mode of all damage may be avoided by a small mound of compact 
to"JroteS* from ***"'** * ^^^ ^^S^^ around each tree, beaten smooth with the 
mice. spade, (fig. 62.) A mouse will never ascend a smooth bank 
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of bare earth under snow ; and, if trees are heeled in for winter, thej may 
be secured from mice by observing the same precaution. It often happens 
that trees may be procured best in autumn, where they are to be brought 
^^ long distances, or where it is 

desirable to make the best selec- 
tion from nurseries. In such 
cases it is often most convenient 
to set them out the following 
spring. In heeling them in, 
select a dry, clean, mellow 
piece of ground, with no grass 
near to invite mice; dig a ifide trench, lay in the roots sloping, (fig. 53,) 
and cover them and half the stems with 
fine mellow earth; fill in carefully and 
solid all the interstices among the roots; 
doing tliis work imperfectly often results in 
loss — if well performed, it never can. If 
much danger is feared from mice, it is bet- 
ter to pLice the trees erect in the trench, 
(fig. 64,) and round up the whole surface 
about them; but, being more exposed in 
this position, they should be placed in a 
more sheltered situation from the winds. 




Fig. 61 



IFork for December. 



The labors of the season having been devoted to the raising of crops, the 
period for their consumption has now arrived. As it is important, on the 
score of economy, to raise heavy crops, so it is equally important now to 
study the most economical modes of feeding. 1. The first point of economy 
is to prevent loss by good and comfortable shelter. Exposure to freezing 
winds not only injui-es the growth and thrift of animals, but requires a greater 
amount of food to maintain animal heat. Sometimes the loss of animals, by 
death alone, towards spring, is greater than the cost of ample shelter. 2. 
The second is to feed regularly, that no loss of flesh may be occasioned by 
impatient fretting. 8. The third is, to give the food in the best condition. 
Hay and stalks should be bright, and not musty. Cornstalks will go much 
farther if cut before feeding ; but they should be cut very shoi*t, or less 
than a quarter of an inch in length, so as to be fine like chafiT; this can only 
be accomplished by horse power; it rarely, or never, pays to cut fodder by 
hand. Grain should be ground wherever practicable, for animals of what- 
ever kind. 

Straw should be carefully saved, even when raised in large quantities, as 
it has so many uses. It may be employed largely in feeding animals, if a 
little grain or meal is fed to them, regularly, at the same time. It may be 
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Ifti^ely used as litter, and converted into manure. It forms an excellent 
covering for large heaps of roots in winter, whether in root cellars or more 
exposed. It may be employed as a cover for temporary sheds for protectiug 
cattle and sheep. In most cases the best way to manage straw is to thrash 
the grain as the straw is needed through winter, by means of a two-horse 
endless chain power, which requires but few hands in attendance. If thrashed 
with a larger machine, care should be taken to save the straw from injury ; 
if bound in bundles, as it is thrashed, it may be more readily handled. The 
best way to do this is to twist previously a large quantity of straw bauds, 
which may be done by means of the hook and 
handle shown in the annexed figure, (55,) the 
operator taking the handle in his right hand, 
Fii! fiS.— Hook for Twitting Straw holding the wooden portion of the hook in his 
Bands. left, and twisting as he walks backward ; the 

hook is easily made by bending stout wire; or the twisting may be more 
rapidly performed by attaching a hook to the pinion of a fanning mill. 
These bands, if twisted of slightly moist oat straw, will preserve their twist as 
soon as dry, and may be cut up into any desired length. When the thrash- 
ing is performed, place a straw band so that the straw may fall upon it, 
drawing it into a compact heap, and when large enough, bind it. As soon 
as the binding i» commenced, let a second hand place another band, and pro- 
ceed as the first has done. In this way two men will bind all the straw that 
is thrown out of the largest size machine. 

Ventilation. — This is unportant for all animals, horses, cattle or swine. 
Foul air, drawn into the lungs, cannot fail to injure its delicate coatings and 
destroy, more or less, the health of the animal. Many farmers have decided 
against stables, because of the injury from dirt and bad air. Keep them 
well littered at all times, and let them breathe a pure air, and a different 
report will be made. But another, opposite, evil must be also avoided. 
Gold currents of aur, sweeping through cracks, are sometimes nearly as bad 
as open exposure, and for this reason some farmers have concluded that 
exposure is best, afler all. 

Sheep. — Large flocks should be separated into portions of about 50 each, 
in separate pens in the shed, placing the stronger in one pen, the weakest in 
anotlier, each portion being as nearly equal in strength and vigor as possible. 
Sheep always do best if fed some grain through the winter, commencing 
with a very small quantity at first and gradually increasing as the winter 
advances. Caution in beginning to feed lambs in small quantities is parti- 
cularly important An average of half a pint of com a day is sufficient for 
full grown sheep— half that for lambs. A good time is to feed them grain 
at noon, and fodder night and morning. 

Colts and Young Horses do well on straw, with a little grain — an excel- 
lent way is to cut oats in the sheaf an inch or two long, and feed the whole, Jj^ 
grain and straw together. n 
=^3© 
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Good Watrr should be provided at all times for all domestic animals, and 
should be supplied to them frequently and regularly, or at their pleasure. 
Depriving them of drink for a long time, and then allowing them to drink 
too much, is detrimental to the best thrift. 

Manure. — The largest and best stables have a central alley passing through 
them, wide enough for a wagon or horse-cart, to pass and carry out the daily 
cleanings of the stalls. Smaller stables may be cleaned by wheeling the 
manure out daily by hand. There are different modes of managing manure 
in winter — ^if not very strawy, it may be drawn at once and spread over the 
fields. On grass land thus treated it will produce a much better effect than 
if applied in spring, the rain soaking the soluble portions well into the soil, 
and among the roots ; an equally good effect is produced if the sod is 'to be 
plowed for com. No fear need be entertained of the manure washing away, 
except in the beds of streams, as the soil, as soon as thawed, and especially 
if of a loamy or clayey nature, instantly absorbs the soluble manure. If 
the manure is quite strawy, it should be placed in large, square piles, that it 
may rot down, and when the central portion is decayed, the edges should be 
cut down with a hay knife and thrown on the top. Manure containing little, 
fibre, or litter, should be kept under shelter to prevent waste, but coarse and 
strawy manure should be exposed to rains to hasten decay. Muck, which 
has been shoveled out and dried last summer, may now be drawn and applied 
to yards and manure heaps. 

Feedino Racks, to prevent the waste of fodder, should be provided for 
all animals, of which descriptions and figures may be found in former num- 
bers of the' Register. Stock should be regularly salted ; if they have a 
constant supply, they will eat but little at a time. 

Salt Troughs, for yarded animals, are eaaily made by 
taking pieces of thick slab, say a foot long, and boring 
with a large auger or making a mortise nearly through on 
the rounded side. These holes contain the salt, and the 
troughs, lying on the ground, cannot be overturned. 
Running out op Fodder. — Some farmers seem scarcely to know howthej 
will be likely to come out in spring with a supply of fodder for their ani- 
mals, and know of no better way than guessing. They should be more 
accurate, and. determine by calculation early in winter what their supplies will 
be. If they have not kept a record of the number of tons of hay, it may 
be determined with considerable accuracy, by allowing five hundred cubic 
feet per ton of good, compactly pressed timothy, in the lower part of the 
stack or mow, and six to seven hundred in the upper part, or of clover. 
Then, allowing two and a half to three pounds daily to each hundred weight 
of animal, an accurate result may be nearly reached, varying in localities 
where the winter is long or short 

Manuring Wheat. — Where raannre has not been already applied by top- 
dressing in autumn, either at the time or subsequent to sowing, it may be ^ 
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still spread to greater advantage whenever the ground is fVozen hard, so as 
as to bes,r the wagon, and taking the precaution to use such fine manure as 
may be thinly and evenly spread. This coating of manure will also insure 
and accelerate the growth of the young clover in spring. 

General Suggestions. — Be careful to keep cattle and other animals from 
meadows and pastures when the ground is soft, that they may not spoil the 
turf. Pick over apples in the cellar, and remove the decayed ones. Pro- 
vide good dry fuel for the kitchen. Balance accounts for the season, and 
observe what operations iu farming have been most profitable. Gret up club 
meetings for evening discussions of agricultural sulyects. Study the success 
and failures of other farmers, by taking a good agricultural paper. 



ROA.r) 2V1A.KING-. 



BY K. W. UERENDEEN, MAGEDON, N. T. 



[Written expressly ro5lhe Illustrated Aonaal Register of Rural AflUrs.] 
The roads of a country are not only necessary to its eivilization, but are 
certain and accurate tests as to its decree. In savage and barbarous coun- 




Hr. 1.— T^veiinjc on Qood Roada. 
tries there are either no roads, or those only of the simplest and most imper- 
fect character — mere patWfor the hunter to wend his way in. But the wants 




Fift. 1— Traveling on Bad Roada. 
of civilization require roads for the transportation of produce to its market, m^ 
and the conveyance of passengers for travel or pleasure. Q 
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It is said, by high authority, (Gillespie,) that the common roads of tlie 
United States are inferior to those of any other civilized country. Whether 
this remark is perfectly true or not, it is positively certain that a majority of 
them are miserably and needlessly poor^ especially in the newer parts of the 
country. 

If the road makers had gone to work with the intention of throwing 
obstructions into them, they could have hardly succeeded better. Loose 
stones, from 100 lbs. downwards, lie thickly scattered over their surface, 
destroying the wheels of the passing vehicles, and frequently seriously injur- 
ing the horses — ^lessening the amount which a team can draw, in many 
instances, fully one-half. These loose stones do every day more damage 
than the whole expense of removing them from the road. How the commu- 
nity endure this intolerable nuisance, it is difficult to imagine. 




Wig. 8.— CroM-Sectlon of Bad Road, with deep Wheel Rat& 

In the spring the most of our roads are either a canal filled with mud and 
water, more fit for a boat than for wagons, or ebe are an almost impassable 
quagmire, in which there is imminent danger of sinking into the lower 
regions. And when the water has a little subsided, and left dry ground, 
then ruts, innumerable and almost unfathomable, fill the road, its entire length 
and breadth. The cobble stones drawn in previous years are eagerly sought 
out by the exploring wheels, over which they go creaking and crashing, like 
a ship in a storm. 

Our people are generally sharp for a bargain, and mean to get the value of 
the money they spend, and do not often stand at the expense of any under- 
taking if they think it will pat. How this most important subject of road- 
making should come to be utterly neglected, is one of the mysteries difficult 
to understand, and two things are very evident: — Ist There is a great lack of 
appreciation of the value, in an economical point of view, of good roads ; 




and, 2d. There is a great want of proper knowledge in regard to their lay- 
ing out and construction. 

The office of ** pathmaster,^* (road overseer,) is often taken in rotation by 

the different inhabitants of the district, and in consequence there is no sys- n 

^ tem or intelligent use of the means at hand for their improvement. Jjj^ 

Before we can expect to have good roads, the people must be convinced A 

=^3@ 
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that good ones are cheaper than poor. If this idea was thoroughly under- 
stood and belieyed, it would go far towards effecting the desired change. 

The most complete series of experiments upon the friction of vehicles 
has been recently made in France, by M. Morin. Some of the most 
important results are here given in tabular form. The fractions express the 
relation of the force of draught to the total load, vehicles included. It will 
be noticed that carts draw easier, in all instances, than four wheeled wagons, 
and that the friction is increased by greater velocity, as would naturally be 
supposed : 







Charactbe or Boad. 


Carta. 


Trucks of 
axtonik 


Dillirences 
of 6 tons. 


with seata 
on springs*. 


Mew Road, covered with Gravel Sin. thiclc. 

Solid Catueway of Earth, covered with 
Gravel. l)i in. thick, 


1-ia 

1-16 
1-41 
1-70 

1-75 

}:§ 

1-19 

1-90 
1-00 


1-0 

1-11 
1-20 
1-46 

1-64 
1-38 


1-8 

1-10 
1-06 
1-41 


1-8 

1-10 


Oaken natform, 


1-96 
1-49 






Broken Stone Road: 

Pavemen^Dry. 


Walk 

1-48 
1-04 
1-21 
1-W 

1-67 
1-44 


Trot 
1-41 
-27 
1-18 
1-10 

1-88 
1-33 


Walk 

{:§ 

1-80 
1-45 


Trot 
1-42 
1-97 
1-19 
1-10 

1-80 


Muddy.!!!.!"....!!.!!!!!!.!!!. 


1-34 







The least draught in the above table is on the pavement, where in the 
ease of the cart one-ninetieth of the weight is enough to draw the load. The- 
greatest power required is on the new i*oad covered with gravel five inches^ 
thick, when the same cart requires one-twelfth of the weight of load to dhtw 
it, or between seven and eight times as much. 

It is a subject of regret that the table did not have one more column,, to 
represent the force necessary to draw a load upon our muddy roads in tiie 
spring. The instance of mud and deep ruts given is on a broken stone road,, 
which is no comparison to those in question. 

It will be noticed in the above table how rapidly the resistance is increased 
by imperfection in the character of the road itself — even on the best formed 
ones it rapidly increases from three to five or six fold — diminishing its value 
for commercial purposes in the same proportion. There is no doubt but that 
our roads require, even in dry weather, twice as much power to draw loads 
upon them as would be necessary if they were put into a good condition by 
gravel, properly applied to a well formed road-bed. 

It is a very easy matter to estimate the cost of a good road, and then by 
^ counting the average number of teams passing per day, make a fair estimate ^ 
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of how much might be saved by a better one, not only in amount drawn per 
load, but in the less wear and tear of wagons, harness and horses. It will 
almost always be found that the loss to the community by poor roads is at 
least four times the interest on the cost of putting them into good condition. 
It will be understood that the amount of expense to be applied will vary with 
different localities — certain public thoroughfares needing far more expense 
than those leading into them. 

Good roads improve the value of farms by which they run, often as much 
as $10 or $16 per acre ; for where produce can be drawn to market for one- 
half the expense that is required on other roads, the land becomes more valu- 
able in consequence. 

The saving in time and wear of carriages when traveling for business or 
pleasure becomes a very appreciable item of expense. 

Now if it were necessary that our highways should be as poor as they are 
now in most parts of the country, it would be our duty to patiently submit 
to the inconvenience ; but when we consider that we do not use one-half of 
the expense we could profitably, and the half which is used is fully one-half 
wasted by being improperly applied, ^* patience ceases to be a virtue," and it 
is time to listen to the grumbling tones of our carriages as they go pounding 
over ruts and stones, and the hopeless looks of bur poor worn out horses as 
they wearily drag their intolerable burdens over rocks and ruts, and doughs^ 
miscalled a road. 

Many people love to ride in good carriages, costing from $150 to $400. 
Dr. Johnson exclaimed, after one of these delightful rides, ^^ that life had no 
greater pleasure than being whirled over a good road in a post chaise." But 
a good carriage on a poor road is almost as much out of place as it would be 
drawing stones or manure, and Dr. Johnson would, we are sure, reverse his 
decision, and say that life has no greater misery than being dragged solemnly 
along 10 or 15 miles through — ^not over — our bottomless apologies for roads. 

The rule in making roads should be, not how little can be done and have 
the public and road commissioners endure it, but how much can be done 
upon them and render the work laid out a profitable investment to the 
public. 

Before going into the subject of road making itself, let us enter an earnest 
remonstrance against the common way of appointing overseers. The usual 
plan is by rotation, in which the experience gained in a season by the over- 
seer is lost — for some one equally as inexperienced as himself is appointed 
the next year, who undoes a considerable portion of what was done the year 
before, and proceeds with the work without proper examination or know- 
ledge. The truth is, road making is treated with studied neglect by the 
public. The following, we think, would be a great improvement upon the 
common method. Let the inhabitants of the district meet and fully discuss 
how good the road in their district should be. Let them carefully examine 
how much they lose each year by the poor roads they are usmg, and fix upon 
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a sttiodnrd which thev mean their roads shall come up to. Let various propo- 
sitions be offered in regard to the manner certain portions shall be repaired. 
Then let them unite upon the appointment of the most intelligent, energetic and 
capable man in the district for five years, and give him full power to increase 
the tax to any prescribed amount, if in his judgment the wants of the district 
require \i%. After receiving the appointment in this manner, he would feel 
the importance of giving the subject his careful attention. The road would 
be well examined, works on road making would be consulted, and he would 
fix very nearly upon the best manner of repairing and building it. His inte- 
rest would uicrease from year to year. He would feel a sort of personal 
responsibility in the matter. The inhabitants themselves would look at the 
subject with new and larger views, and would work more cheerfully and ear- 
nestly in repairing the roads, and the effect, no doubt, would be rapidly seen 
in their improved condition. Errors committed this year would be aban- 
doned next^ and the subject would be one of regular and systematic business. 

All this could be done without any change in our laws. If this were a 
proper place, we would like to discuss the value of the laws themselves, and 
suggest some which we think would be superior. We will simply observe, 
that we oonfflder the whole idea of working out the road tax wrong. The 
law should prescribe some fixed standard as to the character of the roads 
thenoselves, and then the work should be let out by contract, to parties under 
good bonds, the work to be accepted by properly appointed commission- 
ers before receiving their pay. Skillful men would apply for the work, who 
would do with the same number of days* work nearly or quite twice as 
much as is now done ; the public would be justly served, for the contractors 
must fulfil their contracts, or the commissioners would not accept and pay 
them. 

This is the way all public works are carried on, and some modification of 
this undoubtedly would be the proper way of making and repairing roads. 

But we cannot pursue, at this time, this part of the subject farther, but 
would earnestly ui-ge upon every one to take the subject of their improve- 
ment into his serious consideration, and endeavor to awaken an interest in 
his neighborhood and district ; for unless we take a deep interest, our roads 
will remain, as many of them are now, a disgrace and nuisance. 

The two great ideas of a good seryiceable hiohwat are hardness 

AND smoothness. 

In districts which are populous, roads of broken stone will be found to be 
the most economical — a description of the best manner of making which will 
be found toward the close of this article — but in large portions of our coun- 
try they are far too expensive for general introduction. 

How best, with the means at hand, to improve them, is the question} with- 
out incurring any more expense than would be good economy 1 

1st. How best to insure the hardness of a road. Water is a great softener 
' of the earth. The freezing of the ground in winter expands it. When this 

5» 
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thaws, with rain and with snow, the water fills tlie loosened earth, and what 
was often the hardest ground before, becomes soft and apparently without 
any bottom. 

It takes weeks of weary waiting before the roads " will settle," before the 
water is evaporated by the sun, so us to leave the ground in a passable con- 
dition. If an UNDER-DRAiN Were placed in the middle of the road, running 
lengthwise along it, and discharging at convenient places, it would in two or 
three days carry off this water and leave the ground dry and bard. Every 
one who has watched the action of tile drains, knows how completely and 
effectually they remove the water fi-om the ground. 




Hr. S.— Crow Section of Koad, with three Pipe Under-drains, covered with Gravei, 

Unless the water is removed, the road must be bridged, (i. e. covered with 
some hard substance,) in some way, if it be made hard in the spring, and if 
the bridging be made with gravel, it must be made thick or it will speedily 
cut through, when tliere is no hardness to support it underneath. 

The whole expense of laying two inch tile drains will not exceed fifty 
cents per rod, including cost of tiles and drawing them, if within a reasona- 
ble distance. 

This one improvement would have more beneficial effect upon the condition 
of the roads than four times the expense applied in any other manner whatever. 
In fact, if this is done properly, the remainder of the expense is materially 
lightened — three inches of gravel applied upon a well drained road is worth 
more than a foot upon a soft undrained one. These under-drains will Le 
found invaluable, in the spring and after heavy showers, in carrying off the 
great surplus of water which is destroying the character of the road. But 
smaller showers, which are frequently falling, and do not penetrate the earth 
but a few inches, must be cai-ried off by the shape of the road itself— being 
higher in the centre than at the sides — indeed, the middle should be so ele- 
vated that the sides should be a ditch of considerable depth. 

The best instrument for rapidly performing this ** turnpiking" that we 
have ever seen, is a scraper shaped like the letter A, drawn with the point 
forward, used by some plankroad companies in raising their roadway. 

There should be three cross-pieces, one about $ 
feet long, one about 6 feet, and one about 1 feet 
Length of scraper, 12 feet ; width, 14 inches. The 
whole made of strong two inch oak plank, with a 
hinge at the angle. 




Fig. 6.— CroiB piece. 



The accompanying illustration will easily expUdn its constiuction and a^ 
Be, (fig- 1) TV 
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Fie 7.— Scraper for Roadi. 

It is shod on the outside, with a strip of iron half an inch thick and two 
inches wide, which projects half an inch below the surface of the plank. 

Its operation is as follows : — Back furrows are thrown upon the tile drain 

previously mentioned, and the plowing is continued for the distance of eight 

^^^^j^^/%PX$^:;<;<>g^^^ feet on each side. This plowing 

..^^^vi^?^^^^^^^^^^^U*5» is repeated several times, until the 

1^ ground is soft. The shortest cross- 

Fig. 8.-Mode of throwing Back Furrowi on P'e<^» (^*»>ch makes the scraper 
Pipe Under-DraiD. three feet wide,) is then put into 

the scraper, and one side of the scraper runs along the side of the last furrow 
made by the landside, carrying all of the loose dirt three feet from the last 
furrow. When the scraper arrives at the end of the road under repair, you 




Jig, 9.— Forming Road. 

can go down on the opposite side in the same manner, or you can go down 
on the same side you came up, by putting in a longer cross-piece, throwing 
the dirt five feet from the last furrow plowed. 

By repeated plowings on the side of the road, and using the scraper every 
furrow or so, the road is very rapidly and perfectly raised in the middle. 

Two handles, about four inches in diameter and 12 feet long, are attached 
as shown in fig. 7, for the purpose of managing the scraper. It requires 
four liorses to work it successfully. ^ half mile of roud can readily be 
shaped in a day with it. 

Care roust be taken when forming the road to throw out all stones over 
two inches in diAmeter, for they will certainly, by the action of the frost, 
rise to the surface and be an annoyance and pest until removed. 

When the road-bed is thus formed, with a good ditch on each side, with 
outlets for the' discharge of the water, the remainder of the tax should be 
applied generally in putting gravel upon so much of the road-bed as is used 
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by one track, commencing in the poorest part of the road. If possible, 
gravel should be selected free from clay or other earthy matter, and free also 
from stones larger than two inches in diameter. The common practice is to 
hoe or rake these stones a little in advance of the gravel, and th^n with the 
next load to cover them slightly, when, after a few weeks, they appear upon 
the surface, to the chagrin and annoyance of every one. They should in all 
cases be removed at the time of making the road — it will then wear down 
smooth, and hard and durable. Five inches of gravel applied in this way, 
upon a drained and raised road, will last in good condition an almost indefi- 
nite length of time, and will be a pleasure and satisfaction to the traveler. 

A rapid and effectual method of repairing the roads in the spring, which 
is adopted in some parts of the country and should be in all, is to drag a 
scraper, (the one described would answer well,) two or three times along its 
whole length, filling up the ruts and rendering the surface smooth. This, 
with the thorough removal of all stones which appear at the surface, would 
render many miles of liighway now almost impassable, very tolerable. This 
expense is so slight, and the work is done so rapidly, that there is no excuse 
for its neglect. 

If the road commissioners would appropriate a small sum, and engage a 
competent person to take the job, all the roads in a town could be speedily 
gone over in the spring, and the amount thus spent would be more than one 
hundred fold returned to the public. If this is left for the different districts 
to do, it will be neglected, as very few have scrapers, and what few have them 
will not do it in season. 

We have said that no stones should be put into the road. This needs a 
little modification. In many places, over soft and springy land, where a 
solid foundation is difficult to make, cobble stones may be very advantage- 
ously used, by placing them in regular courses, with the small end upward. 
If the ground is very soft, a few inches of small stones should be placed 
under this pavement, to prevent them from sinking into the soil. 

Over this pavement of stones, gravel free from stones larger than 2 inches 
should be deposited at least eight inches deep, which will wedge into the 
places left by the small ends of the stones, and thus effectually prevent them 
from rising to the surface, as they almost invariably do if thrown in without 
any arrangement. 
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Fig. 10.— Section of Teltord Road. 

This plan is one invented by the celebrated English road maker, Telford, 
and extensively employed by him in constructing some of the finest roads in 
Europe. He uses broken stone upon the cobble stone foundation, instead of ^ 
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gravel, which renders the road better and more durable. The reason for 
placing the small ends uppermost is apparent to any one, upon the least 
examination, as by this means every stone is a wedge, which to come to the 
surface must drag its large end through the compact gravel over it ; when, if 
thrown in without order, often the large ends are uppermost, and the frost 
and shaking of the passing wagons cause them to ascend to the surface, and 
these give room for others to become loose, and the whole road is spoiled. 
A little care in placing them reudera the road durable for an almost indefi- 
nite length of time. 

In many parts of the country, where small stones are abundant, thus par- 
ing the soil places will be found a most effectual and cheap method of repair- 
ing the road ; but it mu8t be borne in mind that its principal value depends 
u{K>n the manner the stones are placed, and the thickness of the gravel over 
them. For unless these two points are well attended to, it soon becomes dis- 
agreeably poor and rough. 

The previous suggestions contain the principal points which are applicable 
to roads in the country, where but little can be done at best, and this little 
spread over a large amount of surface. 

There are usually three different kinds of materials to be used in the con- 
struction of roads, and these must be employed as they may happen to be 
found in their respective districts of country. The first two ai*e gravel and 
stone ; the third is hard soil, or hard-pan. The former make the most per- 
fect roads, when used as already described. But where they are not to be 
had, the hardest earth must be sought. The worst of all material is the soft 
top earth or mold, which, although excellent for growing crops, makes a 
wretched wagon track. The worst thing, therefore, that a road maker can 
do, is to form a ** turnpikc^^ by heaping together this soft soil. Such roads 
have, however, been sometimes greatly improved by scraping wide and deep 
ditches on each side, and placing the hard-pan obtained from them on the top 
of the road. If this hai-d-pan bridging is so thick that heavy wheels can 
never cut through, it answers well ; but if the wheels should happen to find 
their way down into the black mortar beneath, the mud becomes intolerable. 
It is hence always advisable to throw none of this surface earth into the 
newly formed highway. Excellent roads, on the contrary, have been formed 
by scraping or carting the top soil to the adjacent fields, and then forming a 
moderate ridge of the remaining hard pan, with a drain on each side. Such 
a road, although costing considerable for construction, has proved hard and 
durable, and has never cut into deep ruts. 

Nearer large towns, and on roads of a more public character, broken stone 
becomes a necessity, a brief description of which we introduce here. 

These are of two sorts, named from their inventors, both great road 

\ makers in England. The fii-st by McAdam, hence called McAdam, or Mc- 

JL Adajnized roads, we shall first consider. The results of his observations 

Q were, that targe round stones among gravel would msver pack firhlt, but 

^c^= 
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' would for a long time keep rolling around before the wheels of the passing 
wagonSf until they were broken into small and angular pieces, and then 
become cemented together, as it were, and form a hard and smooth surface. 
He hence infers that it would be cheaper to break these stones by hand, into 
a proper shape for packing, than with the passing wagons — and of coui-se no 
rounded stones should ever be used until broken. 

Small angular stones are the cardinal requisites. When of suitable mate- 
rials, of proper size, and coirectly applied, they will unite and consolidate 
into one mass, almost as solid as the original stone, with a smooth, hard and 
non-elastic surface. 

Hard stones form the best roads, as soft ones wear rapidly away ; but, as 
the expense of breaking them is much greater, the usual plan is to put softer 
stones in the bottom, and cover with hard ones on the top. In the avenues 
of New York broken gneiss, which is quite soft, is placed below, and covered 
with broken bouldei-s, which cost three times as much to break. 

As stone is very expensive of transportation, those in the vicinity will 
generally be used, and the selection of them should be made as suggested 
above. 

An important part in using broken stone is to reduce them to a small size. 
McAdam*s rule was, never to use a stone whose longest diameter exceeded 
2^ inches; or, in other words, one which would not go through an iron ring 
of that diameter, was to be rejected ; or, in weight, one which would exceed 
6 oz. was not to be used ; and he instructed his overseers to carry with them 
a small scale, to weigh the broken stones, and refuse larger ones. Some 
other road makers prefer stones even smaller than this, or three ounces in 
weight 

• The thickness which is necessary to cover the roads, depends, as we have 
before mentioned, on the character of the road-bed itself. If it be made dry 
by drainage, one-half of the covering used on a wet and undrained road will 
answer as well. Six inches of broken stone is ample, while if the road-bed 
is wet, 10 or 12 are necessary. Its thickness should be so great as to pre- 
vent water running through it, and strength enough to prevent its being 
shaken by heavy wagons in the spring, when the ground b soft from the 
frost having recently left it. 

The proper manner of applying the stone is to put it on in layers of 3 or 4 
inches at a time, and allow this to become thoroughly packed together and 
cemented, and then apply a second coat ; the whole bed thus becomes, as it 
were, a solid mass, like a smooth rock of the same thickness. 

The middle should be higher than the sides, for the prompt drainage of the 
surface water. It does not, however, require nearly so much elevation as dirt 
roads, where the surface is softer and the water soaks into them more read- 
ily. One inch in thirty is about the proper elevation of a good stone road — 
i. e., if the road is 15 feet wide, the middle should be about six inches higher 
than the sides. 
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The Telford differ from the McAdam roads, by having the foundation 
formed, as already described, of stones several inches in diameter, placed on 
end, with the small end uppermost, the largest ones in the middle of the 
road, forming a sort of arch. Broken stone is used on the top of these. 
Telford claims that the foundation thus made gives a firmer base for a road 
than when composed wholly of broken stones, besides being much cheaper. 

We have not space in this article to give the description of plaiikroads 
used in some portions of the country, and will only observe, that the rapidity 
with which they decay is a great and fatal objection to them, except near 
large towns, where there is a great amount of travel — in which cases they 
are sometimes profitably employed. 

The Dirkction and Laying Out op Roads forms a very important subject 
of consideration. 

We notice but seldom that roads are laid out around a hill, in order to 
avoid it, but with an inflexible determination tliey pursue their way, regard- 
less of steepness or difficulty of ascent In many instances the distance 
around a hill is but slightly greater than over it, when it is sheer waste of 
labor and time to drag heavy loads, or light ones either, over them. The 
example, that a pail bale is no longer when lying down than when standing, 
is familiar to every one. But even if the level and curved road were much 
longer than the straight and steep one, it would almost always be better to 
adopt the former ; for on it a horse could safely and rapidly draw his full 
load, while on the other he could carry only part up the hill, and must 
diminish his speed in descending it. 

As a general rule, the horizontal length of a road may be advantageously 
increased to avoid an ascent, by at least twenty times the perpendicular 
height which is to be thus saved ; that is, to escape a hill a hundred feet 
high, it would be proper for the road to make such a circuit as would increase 
the length two thousand feet. 

The mathematical maxim, that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, is thus seen to be an unsafe guide in road making, and 
less appropriate than the paradoxical proverb, that " the longest way around 
is the shortest way liome.^* 

The gently curving road, besides its substantial advantage*, is also more 
pleasant to the traveler upon it, for he is not fatigued by the tedious pros- 
pect of a long, straight stretch of road to be traveled, and is met at each 
curve by a constantly varied view. 

The objection that curved roads are longer, and occupy more land and 
time in traveling than straight ones do, is only partially true ; for the differ- 
ence in length between a straight road and one which is curved so much 
that the eye can no where see farther than a quarter of a mile, is only one 
hundred and fifty yards in the distance of ten miles — an almost inappreciable 
amount — and yet the curves might be so arranged as almost to avoid the Jj^ 
hills along its route. 
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When the ro^ds are all laid out at right angles, as they are in some por- 
tions of the West, a pei-son traveling across the country in a diagonal direc- 
tion, will have to make a aeries of zigzags to accomplish tlie result — miles 
farther than would otherwise be necessary. 

The assertion is often made that hills along a road serve to rest the horsef*, 
and that they can perform a journey easier along a hilly road than on a level 
one. It is said that the alternations of descents and levels call into play dif- 
ferent muscles — allowing some to rest while the others are exerted — ^and 
thus relieving each in turn. 

Plausible as this speculation appears at first glance, it will be found on 
examination to be untrue, both mechanically and physiologically ; for, consi- 
dering it in the former point of view, it is apparent that new ascents are 
fonned which offer resistance not compensated by the descents ; and in the 
latter, we find that it is contradicted by the structure of the horse. The 
question was submitted, by Mr. Stevenson, to Dr. John Barclay, of Edin- 
burgh — no less eminent for his knowledge than successful as a teacher of 
comparative anatomy, and he made the following reply: 

** My acquaintance with the muscles by no means enables me to explain how a 
horse should be more fatigued by traveling on a road uniformly level, than by 
traveling over a like space upon one that crosses heights and hollows; but it 
is demonstrably a false idea that muscles can alternately rest and come into 
motion in cases of this kind. * * * Much is to be ascribed to preju- 
dice, originating with the man continually in quest of variety, rather than 
with the horse, who, consulting only his ease, seems quite unconscious of 
Hogarthianism of Beauty. 

** Since this doctrine is thus seen to be a mere popular error, it should be 
utterly rejected, not only because false in itself, but still more because it 
encourages the making of undulating roads, and thus increases tlie labor and 
cost of carriages upon them.** 

Any laborer may practically satisfy himself on this point, by first wheeling 
a hundred loads of stone to a distance of ten rods, over a smooth and lerel 
surface of plank ; and then wheeling the next hundred up a hill of ten feet 
rise, and then down again, to the same distance as before. He will then 
unquestionably select the level path in future. 



Walks and Shade Trees along Gountrt Roads. — A law was passed at 
the last session of the Legislature of this State, empowering land-owners to 
make sidewalks and plant shade trees along tlie highways bordering their 
property, and to erect a nuling to protect ^e same — the width of the walk 
limited to six feet, for a road not over three rods wide, and one foot addi- 
tional for every additional rod in the width of the road. That is, the line of 
shade trees may extend so far into the road ; but the railing protecting them 
may be at a farther distance, not exceeding 80 indies, and is to be not more 
than one bar in height, with poets. 
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MIA^NAG-EMKN^r OS" SWrN-ES, 



It 18 not intended to furnish, on the present occasion, a complete treatise 
on the Management of Swine, but 'rather to give some brief statements of 
the successful practice of a few farmers, who have rendered this branch of 
husbandry a business of especial profit. For the information, however, of 
many young farmers, who have made frequent inquiries for such directions, a 
few brief general hints will be given. 

There is no animal of more universal value than swine; and every cottager 
may keep one or two animals on the waste material of the kitchen, which 
would otherwise be thi'own away and lost. Yet, in many respects, no ani- 
mal is more neglected. Pigs are generally allowed the last chance in a barn- 
yard ; they are fed what other animals leave, and what no others will eat ; 
and a heap of half decayed straw is their only bedding. They are called 
** dirty," because they are compelled to live in the dhrt, or because the com- 
forts of life cannot L>e otherwise obtained. Yet no animal more highly appre- 
ciates a good, dry, clean, comfortable dwelling — and no animal is more care- 
ful, when thus provided, to keep entirely separate their food, bedding and 
manure. One great reason why many farmers find the keeping of swine 
unprofitable, is the impossibility of the discomfort of filth and the profits of 
thrift existing together. The experiment has been made of currying hogs, 
and it was found to promote their growth and fattening ; and another expe- 
riment was made, by wiishing them weekly, with soap and brush, and the 
increase over those not thus treated was found by weighing to be as 5 to 3. 

Pio Houses. — One of the first requisites for successful management, 
is comfortable quarters for the animals. A good plan of a building for this 
purpose, where the apartments for bedding, 
feeding and cooking, and for laige and small 
animals, are conveniently separated, is shown 
on page 88, Vol. II, of Rural Affairs. 
The accompanying plan, (fig. 1,) is for a 
smaller number of animals. The door enters 
the cooking room ; the stairs pass to the loft, 
where the feed is kept ; on the left side of 
the feeding pen, and under the window shown 
in the plan, is the door for the pigs to enter; 
on the other side is the manure window. 

Different modes are adopted for the drain- 
age of the floors. The most common is to 
slope in every direction from the centre, with gutters around the cir- 
cumference to carry off the liquid manure into tanks or heaps of turf or rub- 
another mode, and in some respects more convenient, is to give a ^ 
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descent of the floor toward the centre, where an iron grate is placed, with 
spaces narrower than the animals* feet. This grate, as well as the gutters 
mentioned in the other plan, should be kept clean, and preserved from being 
choked, for which end the daily use of a pail of water is advantageous. The 
apartment should be thoroughly cleaned at least twice a day. Another mode 
is to cover the whole floor with an ample coating of dry straw, which absorbs 
the liquid parts. The moistened portions of the straw must be removed daily. 

The best feeding troughs 
are made of cast iron. 
Good ones may be made 
of white oak, bound on 
the edges with thick sheet 
iron, to prevent the ani- 
mals from gnawing them 
to pieces. 

The ground on which 
the building stands should 
be a dry spot, to prevent 
the formation or aocumu- 
lation of mud; and the 
cleanings should be kept 
Fig. 2.— Clrcalar Iron Plf Trough. intermixed, or covered 

with soil, peat, sawdust, or other absorbent, so as to prevent foul air — ^for 
the constant breathing of impure and fetid vapors cannot fail to injure the 
delicate tissues in the lungs of any animal. 

Breeding sows should be kept in apartments entirely separate from the 
other animals, and from each other. 

Breeds or Swine. — It would be entirely beyond the limits of this article 
to even enter upon a discussion of the meiits of different breeds. There 

are a few, however, 
that have become 
general favorites, 
among which are 
the Berkshire, Suf- 
folk and Essex, and 
the less permanent 
but excellent breed 
known as the Ches- 
ter Whites. The 
larger Yorkshires 
are obtaining niuch 
favor for crossing 
with the Suffolk and Berkshire, and the cross thus obtained forms an excel- 
lent, good dzed, and easily fattening animal. An admixture of Berkshire ' 




Fig. 8.— Chester Connty. 
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or Suffolk blood with any of the large boned native varieties, greatly improves 
them in every respect, and especially in their capability of fattening. Fig- 
ures of animals of these breeds may be found on pp. 95, 226 and 227, of 
Vol. I, of Rural Affairs. 

It is to be regretted that no accurate experiments have been made by 
weighing and measuring the food, and determining the increase of the ani- 
mal, for the purpose of demonstrating the relative amount of pork which 
each of the breeds will manufacture from a bushel of corn, or a given quan- 
tity of other food. 

Parturition. — The boar and sow are capable of breeding at six or seven 
months, but should not usually be allowed to do so until the sow iis one year 
and the boar eighteen months old. If, however, the sow has a strong- ten- 
dency to fatten, she mny be allowed to breed at nine months, and as often as 
three times a year ; but commonly twice a year is often enough, namely, for 
spring and autumn pigs. The first should come early in spring ; the second', 
about the first day of autumn, or sooner. One boar should not serve more 
than six or eight sows in a year. They may continue to breed from three to 
five years, if desired, and if the sow continues prolific. Eight or nine pigs 
at a time may be allowed to remain. Gestation usually continues nearly 
, four months ; but in extreme cases has been known to vary thirty days. 
Feeble animals do not carry their young quite so long as others. The old ' 
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rule for the time was: ** three months, three weeks, and three days," which 
is nearly the general average. The animals should be fed well until within 
a week or so of the usual time for parturition, when the feed may be dimin- 
ished, the object being to maintain a good vigorous condition without much 
fat. While suckling, the sow should be well fed, to promote a flow of milk, 
until weaning time, when the supply of food should be again diminished. 
When animals are disposed to destroy their young, the mouth should be 
strapped, except when they are fed. Too much straw should not be used at 
this time for Utter, as it may hide the young pigs and cause the sow to over- 
lie them. 

Feeding and Fattening Swine. 

The details of the management of several farmers, who have been very 
successful in pork raising, will probably be more interesting than mere direc- 
tions. 

Managshent bt Nathan G. Morgan. — One of the most successful pork 
raisers in the country, on a small scale, is Nathan G. Morgan, of Union 
Springs, N. Y. He has formerly been an extensive farmer, but now occu- 
pies a model miniature farm of only eleven acres, from which he has sold in 
a single season, besides furnishing supplies to his small family, $S00 worth 
of produce ; he usually averages about $200. After long experience, he has 
come to the conclu.<)ion that pork raising is the most profitable of all branches 
of husbandry, not even excepting the wheat crop. Baising and fattening 
cattle he has long since discarded. 

He keeps constant and accurate accounts of all his operations, and his 
conclusions are, therefore, not mere guess work. He finds the value of corn 
doubled by grinding and scalding the meal. He pours ninety pounds of hot 
water on sixteen pounds of meal, and allows it to stand in a covered tub 
from 12 to 18 hours, according to the weather, before feeding. The whole 
mess swells so as to make thick feed, although three or four pails of water 
are required for one heaping pail of dry meal. He considers meal mixed 
with boiling water one-half better than mixed with cold water, and double 
the value when in the ear. Feed thus prepared gives a dollar per bushel for 
the corn, where the pork sells for five cents per pound ; that is, fifty pounds 
of meal make ten pounds of pork — thus the grinding and scalding double 
the value of the corn. He has not experimented with meal fed dry. 

He usually begins feeding in spring with last yearns pigs, when weighing 
about 140 lbs. each, and feeds the meal the season through, continuously, 
until late autumn. He thinks that spring pigs, fed in this way, are not quite 
so profitable, as they are fully under way growing when winter arrives and 
they must be killed. He has, however, been very successful with spring 
pigs; one at about eight months old having weighed 396 lbs., and another, „ 
at ten months, weighed 456 lbs. j|\ 

He prefers the animals to have a small piece of ground to run in, instead l\ 
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of being confined to a close pen — say one quarter to one acre, according to 
the number of ani/jals. Their noses are kept wired, to prevent rooting. In 
the winter season they are icept shut up in pens, with plenty of dry straw for 
bedding. He feeds in the ear in winter, as tlie additional advantage at this 
time in feeding meal does not pay for the trouble. He never cuts the tail 
off, thinking this appendage is a continuation of the backbone. 

He regards the commencement of feeding early in spring of great impor- 
tance, and thinks a bushel of corn fed at this period will ultimately produce 
more pork than that which is given later in the season. Regularity in fee- 
ing is very carefully observed, as well as never feeding to satiety. As he 
does all the work with his own hands, these particulars are strictly observed 
in practice. The swine raised by him are native animals, with a large admix- 
tura of Berkshire and Leicester blood. 

As a proof of tho success of this admirable management, the following 
figures are copied from his farm record : 

In 1829, he commenced fattening on the 1st of May, eleven hogs, weigh- 
ing on average 140 lbs. each, and slaughtered on the 10th of November fol- 
lowing, when they were seventeen months old. The gross weight, when 
dressed, was 6,198 lbs., or avei*agittg 472 lbs. each. 

In 1846, he commenced feeding one hog the 1st of April, when weighing 
214 lbs. It was slaughtered the 1st week in November following, when the 
dressed weight was 766 lbs. 

In 1846, he commenced feeding a poorly wintered hog the 1st of April, 
and slaughtered it the 1st of November following, weighing, dressed, 660 
lbs., and was fifteen months old. 

In 1864, he slaughtered one sow, nineteen months old, dressed weight 
486 lbs. ; and her six pigs, eight months and seven days old, dressed weight 
2,081 lbs.— the heaviest pig weighing 896 lbs. 

David Anthony, of Union Springs, who has had long experience in pork 
raising, in connection with weighing the animals, has arrived at nearly the 
same conclusion as N. S. Morgan, in relation to the value of feed. He says, 
when com in the ear is worth 62{ cents, that he has found the dry meal 
to be worth 87i cents, and the cooked meal $1.12| to $1.26. His 
management is to feed on clover early in the season ; then to turn his swine 
into the wheat stubble ; and afterwards to fatten on corn meal. He often 
pinnts a portion of his crop, of the early Canada corn, so that he may com- 
mence the fattening early in autumn on fully ripened grain. 

FekdIno Sour Milk, Apples and Roots. — One of the best kinds of food 
for growing and fattening swine is sour milk, which should be fed in its undi- 
luted state. Mixed with water, it merely distends the animal, without pro- 
ducing much fttt or muscle, or makes it large bellied while poor. Apples, 
when abundant, constitute a cheap food for fattening hogs, but are too watery 
when given alone. Grain should be fed in connection, or in mixture, and 
towards the close of the fattening process, the apples should be nearly or 
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wholly omitted. The same remark will also apply to the use of cooked 
roots. 

A writer on fattening, makes the following observation : — ^To ascertain 
the most profitable period for slaughtering, hogs ought to be weighed every 
week during the latter part of the process ; for although their appetite will 
gradually fall off as they increase in fat, yet the flesh which they will acquire 
will also diminish, until at last it will not pay fob theik rooD, and they 
should then be immediately slaughtered. 

Manaoehsnt bt Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, N. Y. — The following 
statement has been kindly furnished for the Register, and embraces some 
Taluable results, as well as useful suggestions, and shows that the Suffolk 
breed, which was experimented upon, may be made to attain a large size.. 
It will be observed that six quarts of meal gave three pounds of pork, or 
a bushel sixteen pounds, which is a little short of the amount determined 
by N. G. Morgan, and mentioned in this article: 

** The pigs on which I have experimented are of the Suffolk breed, for the 
last six years; previous to that, I had the mixed race of the country — also of 
the Berkshire breed. I have never had pure breeds of either of the other 
races, except the past year I have had a single specimen of the Chester Co., 
but they do not impress me very favorably, as I think them mongrels, and 
too coarse in bone and harsh in their hair. There was so much said about 
them that I purchased one. I have seen a good many, but they do not 
please me as well as the Suffolk. I think, however, they (the Chester) are 
greatly improved by a cross with the Suffolk — ^it refines them in bone, 
also in hair and meat, very much, and perhaps the Suffolk also, as I think 
it a little too oily if fattened fat. 

*\The true object of the farmer should be to make his pork in the cheapest 
manner, and that race of swine that will make the most pork on a given 
amount of feed, if equally good, is doubtless the best for the pork produc- 
ing farmer. This being conceded, it would seem that a few experiments 
with the different breeds would decide which is best. But, unfortunately, 
I have yet to see the man that has tested the different breeds in this way. 
We frequently get the published statements of large hogs and their great 
weights, but we are not told what they have eaten to make them such. At 
present, I can only give experiments with the Suffolk. 

** My first experiment was with a hog about 16 months old, of the Suffolk 
breed. Live weight, August 16th, 360 lbs. He was fed on boiled beets, of 
the turnip and Bassano varieties, till Oct. 1st. Boiled tops as well as roots, 
in a potash kettle, set in an arch in the hog house, without milk or any other 
feed, and gained 2 lbs. per day. Was weighed September 1st, weighing 390 
lbs. ; October 1st, 450 lbs. He was then fed meal made of com, buckwheat 
and oats, about equal quantities, and he gained 3 lbs. per day. His feed 
was two quarts of meal three times a day, wet with water, as given. On the 
^ 20th of October I weighed him, in presence of Enoch Marks, and he weighed 
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510 lbs. He was kept about one month longer, and weighed 610 lbs. — 
dressed 525 lbs. ; loose fat, 30 lbs. ; liver, tongue, head, &c., 25 lbs. ; leav- 
ing only 30 lbs. for loss. He had not been fed, however, the day he was 
slaughtered. 

" My only regret is, that I did not weigh the beets before they were 
boiled ; also, that the meal was not all weighed, instead of measuring. 

** This experiment, you will see, was during the summer and fall, when it 
U thought to be tite most favorable time for fattening hogs. 

** My seooad experiment was with a Suffolk hog three years old. He was 
fed in the winter, but had a warm, drt place. He gained as fast on meal 
as the other ; was fed as the first, except the beets. Dressed weight, 520 
lbs., in the hog, not including loose fat. Was killed the last of March.' He 
had been kept as a boar, and was castrated about the Ist of January ; then 
fattened, as above stated. 

" These are all the actual experiments I have tried, by weighing and mea- 
suring, and both were of the Suffolk breed. 

"I do not approve of keeping hogs to that age for profit, as I think, with 
a good pig, they can be fattened at eight or nine months of age at more profit 
than older. The Suffolk will attain to from 200 to 300 lbs. at that age, if 
properly taken care of, and they have the advantage of the milk and butter- 
milk, from the dairy farmer. 

** They should have all the exercise they can have, for the first three or 
four months of their life, as they are liable to get too fat if well fed and 
kept too close when young. I have found that by letting them run they will 
be larger and attain more weight, in a given time, than if kept close, as the 
Suilblk pig is easily fattened, even while young, and I have had them choke 
or clog with fat while young, say from three to six weeks old, and die, I 
think, from too high feeding and too little exercise — ^bnt have never lost any 
when they have had their liberty, and were fed only moderately till three months 
old. When they have attained some three or four months of age, then I 
think the faster they are made into pork the better; and then meal put in 
their milk as fed, I think, from observation, is as good as if cooked, or fed 
in any of the forms of scalded, soured with the milk, or any other way, and 

it is the easiest' to put the milk 
into the trough when the milk is 
fed. By so doing I have had 
them attain the weights mentioned 
at that age, which I think is much 
better than to keep twice as long, 
and then get but a little more 
rift. S.~OaftIroDPI« Trough. pork, and that not as nice as the 

pigs make. 

" In regard to raising, I think that an old sow is best, and if farmers would 
consult their interests, they would keep such, and fatten their pigs at an 
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early age, and save the wintering, which is quite an item of expense. The 
Cbesters, also the Yorkshires, will attain greater weights, no doubt, but pro- 
bably cost more than the proportion gained, in feed.*' 



1SL-EXXH.AN1CAJL, OONTiWV-AJ^CKS, 



SelAActlnff Sled Brake. 

Brakes for beayily loaded wagons, descending steep hills, are familiar to all 
teamsters — chaining the wheels being common where no other provision has 
been made. But a serious inconvenience has existed with loaded sleds. 
William Barnes, of Newbui^h, describes, in the Country Gemtlsmak, a con- 
venient and perfect brake for this puqjose, as follows : 






laB 



^ 



Hr. 1.— Slid Bbaki. 

A. Rod futencd to tongae at c. and dog at a. 

B. Dog fastened to ruooer by bolt b. 1 ahowB ita position when Roins down a hill ; % when 
the load has to be drawn. 

0. Brace throuRh which tongue slides at e, and against which bolt through whlffletrees and 
tongue draws at f. and h. 

A tenon is cut on the back end of the tongue about 6 inches long, permit- 
ting it to play freely in the roller R, at m. The brace C, is made of a bar of 
iron 1^ inches broad and ^ inch thick, bent edgewise in a semi-circular form, 
with the band, (made of the same sized iron,) through which the tongue 
passes at e, welded to the upper side of the brace ; the ends are made fast 
to the ends of the roller at g, g. The sled is drawn by this brace ; the 
tongue is protected on the sides where it passes through the band by iron 
plates. The dogs B, one for each runner, are fastened loosely by a strong 
bolt passing through the runner. The connecting rods are fastened to the 
upper part of the dogs at a, a, and to the tongue by a bolt passug down 
through both and the tongue at 0. 

In going down a hill the tongue slides back through the band e, and the 
'IX mortice m, pushing the connecting rods backwards, which in turn push the 
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upper ends of the dogs upwards and backwards, causing the lower ends of 
the dogs to move downwards ahout two inches below the runner, scraping in 
the snow, effectually braking the sled and checking its progress. In draw- 
ing, the whiffletree bolt passes sufficiently far through the tongue to draw 
against the edges of the band and brace at f, and h. To back the sleigh, a 
short bolt is inserted in a hole, d, through the tenon, so placed that when 
•the tongue is drawn forward it will be just in front of the roller; this bolt 
pressing against the roller prevents the tongue sliding back and working the 
brake. Of course this bolt must be taken out when the brake is to be used, 
and replaced when it is required to back the sleigh. 

In putting one of these on a sled, the upper part of the tongue, at C, must 
be blocked up enough so that the connecting rods will not touch the roller 
when the end of the tongue rests on the ground, or they will be bent and 
very much weakened. Neither must the upper part of the dogs be made so 
long, or be so placed, that when the tongue is raised the rods will touch the 
under side of the forward bench of the sleigh. 

I have known a team of two Jiorses, weighing about 1,000 pounds each, 
to draw 1| cords of wood at a load, on roads where they had to go down 
steep hills. The wood was loaded on a bob-sled, with a brake of this kind 
kept in good order. This brake is almost perfect for drawing heavy loads on 
a bob-sled. It may be put on any sled for from $5 to $1. It is the best for 
a large common sled that I know of. 

The writer of the above adds, that when this dog is applied to a long sled 
it sometimes splits the runner, if improperly shaped, when' striking a sharp 
obstruction. 

Cattle TIe§. 

The above cuts represent chains for confining cattle in their stables. The 
large ring works up and down upon a round post, at the side of the manger ; 
the ring being much larger than the post, admits of passing it over a short 





Fig. 8. Fig. 8. 

pin, which is inserted in the post above the height of the animal, on which 
it will hang until the animal steps up by the side, when the person in attend- 
ance takes the ring off the pin and passes the chain down astride the neck, ' 
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and draws the T on the one end of the chain through one of the rings, 
(according to the size of the aniraars neck,) on the other end, as shown in 
fig. 8. This forms a neat, comfortable, and secure fastening — the chains 
slipping up and down a stationary post, as the animal rises or lies down. 

This mode of securing cattle answers well where they are but few in num- 
ber, and where there is a good supply of straw, and proper attendance can 
be given to preserve cleanliness. 

Stancblons for Cattle. 

In large dairies, well constructed stanchions have proved most convenient. 
Many of our best and most extensive dairy farmers, after trying different 
modes, have permanently adopted the mode of securing their cattle by stan- 
chions. It possesses one great advantage, that of cleanliness, the animals not 
moving backward or forwai'd, nor lying in their own manure. If well made 



^ 
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Fig. 4.— Isaac Garrett's Stanchions. 
A* space forneck. 7 in. wide, edges rounded— 
b, sill at bottom, 6 inches square- c. c. 
posts 8 ft. 2 in. apart from centres. 2X 
by 5 inches, liorizontal pieces, d, bolted 
on each side, leaving a space tlie widtli of 
posts, for the movable slats to play in. 
The latter are oak. IJi by 6 inches, rounded 
at edge— e. latch, about 2 feet by 6 inches. 
The dotted line represents it as raised, 
when the weight of the movable slat causes 
it to fall back and release tlie animal. 



Fig. &— EowARO Garkktt's Stancuioks.- 
Horizontal top piece, a, 5 by 8 inches -mor- 
tise in it lyi in. wide, for movable slat to 
play in— tlie latter 8 by IK in. rounded on 
edge; fixed vertical piece, same size. 
Space for neck. b. 7 inches; wider space, 
c, 15 inches, which may l>e partly covered 
if necessary by a vertical piece nailed on, 
as in fig. 4. The movable piece, d, is sc. 
cured to its place by a loop of iron resem- 
bling a clevis. 



they appear to be as comfortable as any other fastening. The siceompanying 
figure (4) exhibits the form of stanchion adopted by Isaac Garrett, a skillful 
dairy faitner, of Upper Darby, near Philadelphia. The dimensions are given 
in the description under the figure. The drain, into which the manure falls, 
is five feet two inches from the stanchions, is 18 inches wide, flat on the bot- 
tom, so as to receive a square shovel for cleaning. In large establishments, 
the movable vertical bars might be all connected with one long horizontal 
rod, as has been sometimes successfully done, so as to loosen or secure fifty ^ 
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cows at a mngle motion of a lever — the animals all receiving their feed 
when returning to the stables, every one in its place. 

Another form, slightly varying from the above, is the stanchfon adopted 
by Edward Grarrett, of the same place, and is shown in the accompanying 
figure, (6.) The top piece has mortises for receiving the stanchions, and 
requires more kbor to make than the other, which is merely made of two 
horizontal boards nailed to the fixed stanchions, the movable ones playing 
loosely between these boards. The manger is about 2| feet wide at the top 
and 1^ at bottom ; and for cattle of the size here raised, 6 feet 2 inches is 
the best distance between the manger and manure gutter. The animals 
never waste any hay under their feet where these stanchions are used, but 
always waste largely when secured by chains or straps. 

L. F. Scott states, in the Country Gentleman, as follows : — " I built my 
barn in 1861, and for convenience, on my ground, it cannot be beaten. I 
have been on to the mow, pitched off hay, fed and put up twelve head of 
cattle, in just six minutes by the watch. I tie my oxen with a rope, and 
stanchion the cows. I have seen so many stanchions that were such misera- 
ble, uncomfortable things, that I was prejudiced against them — but for the 
sake of saving manure and keeping the cows clean for milking, I had some 
stanchions put up, on scientific principles, for trial, and after using them two 
years, I would not part with them for any thing else that I have ever seen, 
and the cattle appear to enjoy them as much as I do.*' 

MoTable Fencen, 

These are useful to the farmer on many occasions, such as dividing large 
fields temporarily, and inclosing animals on particular spots of ground. 
They are als« useful for inclosing pigs and poultry, for a few weeks, among 

plum trees, during 
the Curculio sea- 
son. The annexed 
figure (6) shows a 
mode of construct- 
ing hurdles for this 
\ purpose, extensive- 
ly adopted in Eng- 
land, and to some 
Fig. 6.-Porteble Fence. extent in this coun- 

try. The fence consists of separate frames or " lengths," (one of which is shown 
by the figure,) with a sharpened post at each end, driven into holes made in the 
ground by a crowbar, and secured at the top by withing together, though the 
latter is not indispensible. These pieces are made of round poles or sticks 
split in two, the flat sides being placed next to the cross-bars, which are fas- 
tened to them by wrought nails at the point of intersection. The points of 
the posts are driven into the ground to the depth of about 14 to 16 inches. 7^ 
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Some years ago, the writer examined hurdles made in this way by Charles 
Downing, of Newburgh, tliat answered an excellent purpose. The fence was 
four feet high, and the frames each eight feet long. They cost, beside the 
material, |2.26 per dozen in making, or 87 cents a rod. The material 
would add about 18 cents more, making half a dollar a rod, for the whole. 
Two men put up thirty rods of the fence, securing the tops by withes, in 
about three hours. 

Jack SerenTi, 

These are oflen useful, in many ways, to every farmer. Bams, and other 
buildings, often settle slightly out of position, not only causing injury to the 
buildings themselves, but also interfering with a free opening and shutting 
of the doors, &c. A few minutes^ use of one of these screws is generally 





rig. 7.— Jack 8er«ws. 

suffident to set all right They may be used for lifting any heavy body, and 
as a wagon jack, for large or loaded wagons. The figure (7) exhibits Reed*s 
patent, consisting of two screws, one above the other, moving in oppodte 
directions, thus effecting double work at each revolution of the lever. 

Draining Tools, 

The following account is given, in the Country Gentleman, of the mode 

of constructing drains on the farm of Samuel Faile, of White Pldns, N. Y. : 

We might begin by remarking that in excavating the drains, Mr. Faile 

finds the English tools, though more clumsy in appearance, in the end more 

handy and serviceable than any he has been able to procure of American 

manufacture. Fig/ 8 is a good representation of the English Draining Spade, 

in constant use. The tool for shaping and cleaning out the bottom of 

drain, which is oft«n made of the shape represented in fig. 9, proves 

more convenient, in practice, to have the handle bent the other way. 
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SO as to use to push forward, instead 
of to di-aw back, and to shovel out with. 
The ditch is thus completed, and 
the lK)ttom properly shaped for the 
reception of the tile — round or pipe 
tile being preferred, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, now-a-dajs. If it is as 
long an arm as many in Mr. Faile^s 
ficldt, and with as hai-d a subsoil to ^^ *• 

excavate, it may require some days to finish it, and by this time 
considerable water will be running in it. The man laying the tile 
begins at the upper end of the drain; and as he stands, one 
foot before the other, iu the narrow ditch, he will find, not only that 
his feet are constantly imbedded in a tidy little puddle, somewliat to 
his own discomfort, but also that they dam the water back, so ns to 
interfere with the fitting of the tile nicely in its place; and, more- 
over, that his boots arc constantly treading out of shape the neatly 
excavated chaimel, softening its bottom or sides, and interfering 
materially with the workmanlike execution of the job. To overcome all 
these difficulties at once, is the object of Mr. Faile^s contrivance, (fig. 10,) 

which so completely efiects the object as 
to render it surprining that no one should 
have thought of it before. A pair of 
Draining Shoes, if we may call them so, 
are made to attach to the foot in pre- 
cisely the same way as skates are strapped 
on, as shown in the accompanying cut 
This shoe is made of zinc or galvanized 
iron, long and broad enough to fit the 
foot, curving at the bottom like a semi- 
cylinder, and from two and a half to 
****• '®' three inches in height at the middle. 

The engraving represents it, perhaps, as rather too broad in proportion to its 
height. In practice these shoes are found to answer even a better purpose than 
was anticipated. The men put them on at first with some reluctance to rig 
themselves out in such a ways but soon became so fond of them that they 
would not dispense with them on any consideration. They exceed the anti- 
cipations of their value, because it is found tkat they answer so admirably to 
put the bottom of the dniin in the right shape, as well as to keep it right 
The water lying in the ditch runs through them without impediment, and as 
they are drawn backward or pushed forward if need be, they clear the way 
of any soil or other obstruction that may have fallen in the way, and but 
little piiictice only is needed to render them as handy in this respect, as 
they are convenient in not damming up the water or poaching up the mud. 

1 =^=>^ 
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Hook for Pulling up Busbet, 

Since the general adoption of under-draining for wet, boggy or bushy land, 
it has become an object to remove easily and rapidly the roots of tlie bushes 

and brakes which 
infest such land. 
Doing the work by 
hand is too costly 
and laborious. It 
may be done with 
horse power, by 
means of the instru- 
ment figured in the 
annexed cut. The 
centre wheels, A, A, 
are light, and so 
placed that the puU- 
i««. 3 1— Brake Puller. er balances on their 

axletree, m such a way that the heaviest part rests on the cast iron roller, B ; 
the man who holds the handle, C, walks over the land as if he were plowing, 
and whenever he meets a shinib or bush which is to be removed, he presses 
on the handles and the points of the puller enter the ground behind the 
roots, while the pulling of the team will lift the whole forepart of the imple- 
ment up till the desired extraction is accomplished. 

Hand Cart. 

This is a very useful implement on every farm, and may be used for a 
thousand purposes. It holds a position between the common cart or wagon, 





Fig. 12.-Hand Cart 

and a wheelbarrow. It may be used in many placas, such as gardens, door- 
yards, &c., for conveying manure or drawing off rubbish, or stones, where the ^ 
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larger vehicle would be inconvenient or do injury ; and it is more easily 
drawn over soft surface.), and will carry larger loads, than the common wheel- 
barrow. In many cases its ready use will save harnessing to a wagon. 



Dirt Sk^raper, 




Fig. 13.— Cast Iroa Road Scrvper. 



This implement is best and most 
durable made of cast iron — the 
handles being of wood. Although 
well known in many districts, it is 
worthy a brief recommendation to 
';^ . I a1I> And is a convenient labor-saving 
~ - implement in leveling knolls, filling 
hollows, smoothing piles of earth 
around new buildings, forming em- 
bankments of hard earth for farm 
roads, scraping out broad open 
ditches for streams, &c. 
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Farm Oates. 

In volume second of Rural Affairs, pages 277 and 280, are given direc- 
tions and several plans for constructing farm gates. The following, which 
has been found an excellent form, and which may be made for about three 
dollars, including material, is given as an addition to that article. The 

dimensions of every 
part are added, that 
the stuff may be pro- 
cured of the right 
size and length, and 
save the cost of cut- 
ting away waste por- 
tions. It is 10 feet 
Fif . K-Farm Gate. and a half long, and 

the following are the dimensions of the different parts: — ^Top piece, 10| feet 
long, 3 by 4 inches at heel, and 2^ by 2 at latch end, is best made of ehn or 
white oak, but will do of pine. 

Six horizontal bars below, all an inch thick — the top one 2| inches wide — 
the next four 3 inches wide, and the bottom one 4 indies wide — all of pine. 

Heel piece, 4 feet 8 inches long, 4^ by 3 inches — ^head piece, or at latch 
end, 4^ feet long, and 2 by 2^ inches — both of oak, or other hard, tough 
wood. 

Two perpendicular braces, (one on each side of the horizontal bars, oppo- 
site each other, secured by screw-bolts passing through the three,) 3 feet 8 m. 
inches long, 3 inches wide, and f inch thick, of white oak. A 
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Two diagonal braces, 6 feet long, 3 iDches wide, and one inch thick, of 
white oak. 

The latch plays horizontally or endwise between two vertical cross-pieces, 
nailed on each side of two horizontal bars, and through a corresponding 
mortice in the head piece. The latch is 2 feet long, 2 inches wide, and f of. 
an inch thick, of white oak. A vertical wooden spring screwed to the heaid 
piece, pre&ses against a wooden pin in the latch, and keeps it shut. It is 
drawn back for opening the gate by weans of another small pin in its upper 
edge. 

The vertical and horizontal braces, being placed on both sides of the hori- 
zontal bars, and secured by screw-bolts passing through each, make a very 
strong gate, at the same time that it is very light. Tlie whole cost, planed 
and painted, is about $3. In order to prevent the water of rains from pene- 
trating the mortises, both mortise and tenon sliould be well coated with gas 
tar before the gate is put togetlier. 

Flat and lispped Farrows. 

It has been justly remarked that the cutter of a plow is as important to 
that instrument as the rudder to a ship; and while the depth should be 




Fig. U.— The Cutter, Fig. 1&— The Inclined Cnlter, Laying Flat Furrows. 

accurately graduated to 
correspond with the line 
of draft, the width and 
form of the slice as re- 
gulated by the cutter, 
has much to do with the 
particular style of plow- 
ing. Inexperienced plow- 
men are often puzzled to 
control the work so as to 




Fig. 17.-The Straight Cutter, Laying Lapped Furrows. 



lay the furrows flat at one time, and to place them lapping when more 
exposure to frost and drainage is desired, at another. The accompanying 
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figures, showiDg tlie position of the cutter, serve to explain these two pro- 

nAao^kfl wir.fiAiif anv fiiH'.hpp (lAar>rinHnn. 



ngures, snowing u\e posiuon oi ine cui 
cesses, without any further description. 



Tbe Kekejr Harrour, 

This implement, although it appears as not yet to have been generally tried, 
evidently possesses some important advantages. Fig 18 is the common har- 
rotr^ and \s furaisheil with b bon- 
XoiiI^lI hand It!, so thut iiie driver 
hfl« comiimiiii of it hr liRiiigi 
sliding sidew&Ts, kc. lu fig. IS, 
it la nggcd for harrowing corn 





tbe firbt tJtiic, I be team being 
hitched to xha loop A, the 
hiiiTt>w ruunifig biRJtward&, 
liiud the teiupurfiiy bsmdttft 
giving the driver command of 
the implement. The three 
central teeth are re- 
moved, to straddle 
the row ; two horses 
being used, and two 
rows harrowed at a 
time, makes it an 
extra rapid worker. 
The harrow and 
scraper combined is 
shown in fig. 20, 
and it is thus used for 
leveling and smooth- 
ing suifaces. 

Oeddes' Wool Press. 

In order to do justice to a good fleece, and render it marketable, it should 
be neatly and handsomely tied up. To do this work perfectly and rapidly, 
nothing is probably better than th*: Wool Press, invented by James Geddes, 
of Fairmount, Onondaga county, N. Y. It consists of a firmly made box, 
supported on legs of convenient height ; the length of the box is four feet, 
Q inside width 11 inches, inside depth 10^ inches. One end or head of this 



Fig. so. 
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box (a) is fixed, and strongly braced by a sort of iron bracket made for the 
purpose ; the other or movable head (6), has a horizontal support, to which 
it is also firmly braced, and slides from the cleat nailed nt/, up to within any 

requisite distance of the 
other head, a. Through 
both the heads there are 
three perpendicular slits 
which render so many 
braces essential to their 
*f£ strength, and thro* which 
the strings are extended 
for the tying of the fleece. 
In operation, these strings 
having been put in place, 
the fleece is folded to go 
into the box, but not roll- 
ed ; the crank, turned by 
hand, and prevented by 
a ratchet from springing 
back, moves the roller at dy which, by means of the strap shown at r, pulls 
up the follower, h — the strings arc secured; the catch lifted and crank 
reversed, when the straps at g draw back the follower, and the fleece is 
released in perfect shape. 

Hand Cultivator, for Garden Use, 

The accompanying illustration represents an implement made by Haines k 
Pell, New York, for the cultivation of roots or any garden vegetables, 

between the rows. It is pushed 
forward by a long handle, the 
lower part of which only is shown 
in the engraving, the wheels and 
knives straddling the rows, so 
that the whole space between 
them is cut over and loosened up, 
the fii-st set of knives being ad- 
justed as closely as practicable to 
the row, and the others spreading 
apart as widely as the distance 



Fig. SI.— Geddes* Wool Preta. 




FIk. S2.-Hand Cnltivator. 



between the rows will admit, 
tool. 



It seems to be a couveuieut and promising 



The Total Value of Agricultural Implements and Machinery in use in 
the United Sutes was returned at 1247,027,496 by the Census of 1860, 
^ against |151, 687,638 in 1860 — an increase not far short of 100 per cent. 
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Very clear and concise directions were published on the subject of Cheese 
making, in the last number of the Annual Register. Illustrations of the 
best apparatus employed in the process were also given. There is conse- 
quently less te be said in the present article, without repetition, than would 
otherwise have been the case. But the Cheese manufacture has reached such 
a degree of importance among us, and the interest felt in Dairy Farming and 
it8 improvement has extended so widely, that it seems expedient to treat 
them still a little more fully, — to present examples, in practice, in addition 
to the specific instructions heretofore prepared, — and to include something of 
the general management of the Dairy Farm, as well as the immediate mani- 
pulation of its chief products. For this purpose the writer spent several 
days, toward the end of June, 1863, in visiting cheese farms and factories in 
the counties of Oneida and Herkimer, where great success has been attained, 
and the results and observations derived from the tour are condensed, in the 
following pages, into as brief and systematic form as practicable. We shsill 
speak first of the Cheese Factories, as being the subject which is now 
attracting most attention in the Dairying region of New York, and about 
which there is much inquiry from other States, and then of private Dairies 
and Dairy Farming. 

Cbeete Factories. 

In Switzerland. — In the joint management of an establishment for making 
cheese from the milk of a large number of cows, the Swiss originally set the 
example, we believe, which is now finding so many imitations here. The 
cheese factory is there an " institution" of quite modem introduction, how- 
ever ; we find no mention of any thing of the kind in Loudon^s review of 
Swiss Agriculture about forty years ago. But their growth in popular favor 
has been very rapid ; and the production of the article, which has always 
been a staple, in the cantons of Freiburg and Vaud, perhaps especially, has 
been stimulated under the Union system, and a constantly increasing degree 
of prosperity has been the result. The former of the two cantons named 
includes the Valley of La Gruy^re, which gives its name to the cheese 
exported to other countries, in immense quantities ; but we failed to procure 
any statistics, in passing through it some years ago, on which dependance 
could Xte placed, as to the proportion of cheese made in the factories, or 
the number of them in operation. Miss Johnson, in her entertaining work, 
the Cottages of the Alps, states that there we're, the same year, (1869,) in 
the single Canton de Vaud, no less than 433 "cheese societies" of this kind ;* 

* As the urea of this canton Unot quite 1.2(M) square railes. this would be equal to one 
dxtry factory for the farms of about every 1,750 acres of laud. 
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and it is possibly not an extravagant presumption that a large part of the Swiss 
cheese is now made on the factory plan. 

In Ohio. — Cheese factories were also tried some years ago on the Western 
Reserve in Ohio. In or about the year 1849, there were a number of estab- 
lishments started, which purchased the curd unsatted from the farmers 
around, attending only to its pressing and curing themselves. In 1850, Thk 
Cultivator stated that Mr. Geo. Hezlep, of Gustavus, Trumbull county, was 
purchasing the curd made from the milk of 1,000 cows, paying from 8j to 
3^ cents per lb. for it, and making from 100 to 120 cheeses daily. Several 
correspondents spoke well, at that time, of the satisfactory nature of these 
enterprises, and of the success they were attaining. But a few years later 
they " went under," one after another, and in 1869 they were said to have all 
disappeared, " moat of them ruining their owners." 

There is so little analogy between the system of factory operations indi- 
cated above, and that we are about to describe, that the failure of the one, 
after several years^ trial, can scarcely be regarded as militating against the 
prospect of permanent success for the other. 

The Factory System in Central New York. — Mr. Jesse Williams is the 
pioneer in the establishment of the present way of conducting the cheese 
factories in Central New York. Having been all his life engaged in cheese 
farming, and making an article which commanded always the best price, he 
was led by degrees into the way of taking the milk from others to manufac- 
ture, until a few years ago he was receiving the. milk of several hundred 
cows, and erected rough buildings expressly for the purpose. The success of 
the enterprise has led to the gradual erection of other factories, since 1860, 
and the number in operation or in progress in 1863 had become quite large, 
particularly in Oneida county, along the headwaters of the Mohawk, and to 
some extent in the counties of Herkimer, Oswego, Cortland, and perhaps 
also in the cheese region of Ohio. 

System of Management, — There are two ways in which the business of 
the factories is conducted : 

Under the first, a specified price, generally one cent per lb., is paid for the 
making of the cheese ; an account is kept with those whose milk is sent to 
the factories ; and the returns of sales are divided, after deducting the one 
cent per lb., together with the cost of bandages, annatto, or other material 
required, in proportion to the quantity of milk furnished. The contributors 
carry their own milk to the factoiy morning and night, or several of them in 
the saime locality hire this done. In some instances, competition has led to 
the factory^s collecting the milk without charge; but this is a tax it can 
hardly be asked to bear. The whey also goes to the factory, and is fed to 
pigs, "boarded" by the proprietors, at say 12^ cents per week. At the fac- 
i tory of Williams & Wight, Whitesboro, where milk was received from 
||, between 600 and 700 cows, 119 pigs were thus taken tp boai*d, at the price 
J named. 
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Another system, of later introduction, approaches more nearly to the cha- 
racter of a "mutual benefit^* arrangement tiian of a private enteiprise. 
Instead of a charge of so much per lb. for making the cheese, the factory is 
erected by the parties who are to contribute the milk ; and, in the settlement 
of accounts, the salary of the 8ui)erintendent, and other expenses, together 
with such a per centage on the Ci«pital invested as will pay for repairs, a9 well 
as interest to the shareholders, are deducted before a diyinion of the return?, 
in proportion to the amount of milk contributed by each. The charge of 15 
per cent, iit thought to be sufficient to cover both interest 9.nd repairs. On 
this systen) the Rome Cheese Manufacturing Association, of which Mr. Jesse 
Williums is the Superintendent, is conducted, and it is thought that with the 
bujiincss carried on upon a sctile of sufficient extent — ^say in making up the 
milk of 800 or 1,000 cows — the net cost of the process will amount to not 
more than a small fraction above one-half cent per lb., thus effecting a consi- 
derable suving^over the other system. 

In factories of both kinds, the milk of small producers may be bought for 
manufacture, the proceeds of which would of course be divided in proportion 
to oipital, if tlie milk is bought on account of all the stockholdei-s. 

Arrival of the Milk, — The milk is now brought to the factories mainly in 
a kind of can which we have nowhere else seen, or heard described, although 
it nnay be in use in other localities. The cans are of tin, of circular form, 
holding from 30 to 80 gallons ; the covers have a flange six inches wide, 
which fits into the inside of the can as exactly as possible. An aperture is 
made in the top of the cover, with tin rim to contain a cork ; this acts as a 
vent, to allow the esctipe of tiic air when the cover is put into the can ; it 
goes down to within half or three-quartei-s of an inch of the surface of the 
milk, when the vent is corked, and the milk is so closely confined that there 
is no spl.shing at all, and comparatively little agitation in hauling it to the 
factory. The coik must l>e removed, of course, to get the cover out ; fbr 
the flange fits so closely to the inside of the can that the full pressure of the 
atmosphere is exerted upon the top of the cover. These cans are driven 
long distances without a drop of the milk finding its way out on to the top of 
the cover. They are provided with a spigot to draw off the milk at the bot- 
tom, and are sometimes made, for the use of a particular factory, all of the 
Siime diameter, so that a single gage-rod will show the quantity contained in 
each, without other measui*ement. 

On reaching the factory the milk is weighed out, however, and the num- 
ber of pounds by this weight credited at once to the sender ; it then runs off 
into the vats below. The accounts of the factories are properly kept by 
weight of milk; and the system of wine and beer gallons should be wholly 
discarded. The beer gallon, containing 282 cubic inches, has been intro- 
duced in the purchase of milk, in phice of the common wine gallon of 281 
cubic inches, because farmera who had milk for sale were found more ready , 
to give a larger gallon than to receive a price nominally smaller. But this A 
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leads to confusion. If pounds only are spoken of, every one will under- 
stand what is meant, while with gallons one man intends one thing, and one 
another. 

Good Cool Water. — ^This is a prime essential to the success of the factory. 
The vats are about lialf filled with the eveniug*s milk, received as above ; 
cold water is introduced into the vacancy surrounding the bottom and sides, 
and kept running during the night. It is a good cool spring which will 
bring down the temperature of the milk in warm weather to 68^ or 60° ; 
and, as in very warm weather the process of cooling is slow, pans containing 
ice may be floated in the milk, or its contents gently stiired, to bring the 
milk successively in contact with the sides and bottom of the vat. The great 
objects in view are to prevent the souring of the milk, which is in factories 
the diief danger to be guarded against, and also to prevent the rising of the 
cream as much as possible. Some of the fuctory managers add four or five 
pails of cold water to the vat of night*s milk, but this is not practiced by Mr. 
Geo. Williams, and the temperature attained during the night is sometimes as 
low as 50. ^^ As the particles of milk sink as they are cooled, a false cover 
for the vat was suggested to Mr. W. during our visit, through which the 
water might run during the night, as well as beneath and on the sides of the 
vat, drawn out from the cover by a syphon regulated so as to keep its mouth 
always at a certain depth below the surface of the water, as the quantity 
might be variable. 

The Vais^ used at the factories, are simple oblong tanks of wood, with an 
inner vat of tin, leaving a space between the two of one and a half inch on 
the bottom, and one-half inch around the sides, for the admission and circu- 
lation of water and steam. They contain from 4,000 to 4,500 lbs. of milk. 
The thermometer may be conveniently suspended from a pulley over each 
vat, with weight at the other end of the cord, at the side of the room ; it is 
thus plunged into the milk and withdrawn out of the way, without leaving 
the side of the vat. 

Setting the Curd. — The morning*s milk, as it comes in, is used to fill up 
the vats, (already half filled with that of the night before,) to their entire 
capacity ; and if the tempei-ature, after the two are intermingled, is found 
below 82^, steam is admitted around them — the space being partially filled 
with water, until this temperature, (or in some cases a degree or two higher,) 
is attained. A slight portion of annatto is added ; the hue desired not being 
a deep one, but rather like that of rich cream, or, when the cheese is finished, 
a good butter color. The rennet is also put in — its amount being one of 
those things for which no specific rules can be given ; the experience of the 
maker, and the relative strength of the rennet, determine how much will 
induce coagulation in from 40 to 46 minutes.* During this time the vat may 

* Directions for the preparation of Rennet, together with much other inrormation, will be 
found on page 839, Ac, Ahsvil Kbgmtkb. 186^ or VoL III, Koral Affaius. 
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be covered with a cloth. When perhnps an hour has elapsed, and the curd 
has the right firmness of texture and clean fracture, it is cut perpendicularly 
with the curd knife shown in the annexed figure, (1) — a ki.ife 
with five two-edged blades, (one of whieli is also shown sepa- 
•rately,) sixteen inches long, seven-eighths of an inch wide, and 
one-fourth to one-half inch apart. This curd knife is generally 
considered a great improvemeuti although there are some who 
still use the old wooden cutter, with its ashen blades two inches 
wide and the same distance apart. 

Soon after this first cutting, longitudinally and transversely, 
so that the curd stands in perpendicular columns, the whey 
separates sufficiently to stand over the top of the curd. Steam is 
then admitted, until a temperature of 86** or 88** is attained — 
the attendant meantime gently stirring with the hands, for some 
minutes. After this stin-ing, in about twenty minutes, the 
whey is quite completely separated, and may be partly drawn off 
by a syphon, into a ti*ough, which carries it out into the whey 
^' I. tank. 

Cooking and SciUing the Curd. — The curd is now cut and re-cut with 
the knife, and steam admitted until the temperature is brought up slowly to 
98** or 100*', according to the judgment of the operator. Tiiis cooking of 
the curd is continued fi-om one and a half to four houi-s ; and it is upon this 
part of the process, and the skill with which it is managed, both as to time 
and degree of heat, that success is mainly dependant. The cutting and stir- 
ring continue during the* cooking, at least until the particles are subdivided 
to about the size of lai*ge grains of wheat, and all are equally subjected to 
the cooking process, which is a part of the preparation that should not be 
hurried. When the curd is judged to be sufficiently cooked — a point deter- 
mined by the feeling under pressure, and by experience — the remainder of 
the whey is drawn off. A sink on rollers runs along the side of the room 
at the head of the vats,, and out into the apartment containing the presses. 
It has a perforated bottom, over which a sheet is spretid, and the curd being 
placed upon this, the whey drains off and is carried away by an outlet under- 
neath. The curd is stirred continually as it is put into the sink, to facilitate 
the process of drainage, as well as to prevent the particles fi*om caking toge- 
ther, and salt is added, which is carefully intermingled throughout. Mr. 
Williams^ rule is, two and seven-tenths pounds of salt to 1,000 pounds of 
milk. The vat, which we watched in the process of cooking and salting, at 
the Whitesboro factory of Messra. Williams k Wight, we were told, had 
contained 3,900 ll>s. milk, and that 10^ lbs. of salt were put with the curd, 
which would be nearly in accordance with the above figures. 

The Whitesboro Factory^ here referred to, we should add, is a model of 
its kind. It stands, as they generally do, on something of a side-hill, so that 
the milk is taken from the waigons on to a platform within, high enough to be 
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ooi of the way of those pasnng licloir, and overlooking Uie wliole room — on 
which pUiform the milk is weighed and credited, and Uie amount put into 
each Tat computed, to reguUte its suLisequent treatment. A boiler set in 
brick-work stands somewliat to tlie left of tliis pUtfonn, with ten flues like 
those of a locomotive boiler, which makes the steam for heating purposes. 
' That day, June 24, 14,915 lbs. of milk were received, and ten pounds of 
milk would make one of cheese. The press used is a simple »crew press, or 
a series of them, side bj side, to which the curd is taken as soon as salted, 
and the cheese hoops filled and placed under pressure. At niglit tlie cheese 
are turned in the press and bandaged ; tliej are taken out the next dur, after 
24 hours are up. The labor of the fau:tory is performed by three men and 
five women. It received the milk of 48 faniis, or probably 650 cows, and 
had only been iu operation since April 9di ; ltd ultimate capacity is equal, we 
presume, to 1,000 cows. 

Thk Chkkse Hocsk, or curing building, is 30 by 100 feet in length, of two 
stories, lathed and phistered, ceiled and ventilated. It will contain about 
200,000 lbs. of cheese, or 1,600 cheeses of tlie average weight of 125 lbs. as 
then made. Each story has shelving in four rows for cheeses to stand upon, 
each row containing two tiers, one above tlie other, and each tier two rows 
of cheeses side by side. An improvement has been adopted in tlie construc- 
tion of this slieiviug, which renders the turning process much more easy. 
The upper shelf is not too high to be conveniently reached, not quite four 
feet; it is composed of two parallel pieces of scantling,* as shown in the 

annexed illustration, (fig. 2,) 
14 inches apart, to support 
cheese of 21 in. diameter, which 
stand upon them in the covers 
of cheese boxes. It is easy to 
underatand how very greatly 
the laibor of tuiiiitig is diniin- 
jslied by this contrivance — a 
second box cover being placed 
on top of the cheese, it swings 
down between the scantling so 
as to render it much more 
ea*iy to place it "bottom up,^* 
when the cover on which it 
stood before is of cotn-se re- 
moved. (Tn the engraving, the strips of scantling do not appear quite so 
far apaH as they really are. Some of the cheeses, alrfo, have a i-ather one- 
sided appearance, which is the fault of the sketch, and not of the factory.) 




Fip. 2. 



k • 8lce ftf ■cantllnf^ lay four by Ave Inches, with the top Inner corners beveled down so as > 
to make it five-sided, and penult tiie cheese to swing over more readily. 
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The lower tiers of cheese, it will be seen, rest upon a shelf, but in order 
to turn tliem with equal ease they are slid out from the shelf in the box- 
cover, upon a little truck of the same height, the top of which is composed 
of two pieces of scantling, and on which the cheese is turned, rubbed and 
greased, and slid back again upon the shelf. The storing and curing capa- 
city of the room is thus doubled, while the labor of turning on either the 
upper or lower tier is actually less than on the old plan of one flat table 
or shelf, of tlie usual height. 

The cheese are kept from 80 to 40 days before they are sold, daily turned, 
rubbed and greased. The whey butter used for grease is tinted with annatto 
to about the same shade as the interior of the cheese, and the four or five 
hundred cheeses which we saw at this factory were as uniform in all respects 
as cheese well could be made. 

The Cheese BoxeSy for the use of the factories, are made with greater 
care, and of greater strength, tlian has been generally customary for private 
use. Tills is not only to give a better and more uniform appearance in sell- 
ing, but in order to afford more secure protection in transportation. The 
cheese are 21 inches in diameter, and average, at the factory of Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Wight, about 125 lbs. weight. About 17,500 lbs. had already been 
sold, at the time of our visit, during the season, at 12 cents per lb. 

The system of cheese making at the factories, as above described, differ? 
mainly from that in private dairies for two reasons — first, owing to the greater 
hazard of souring to which the milk is liable in being carried to them, and 
from any carelessness in contributors in not having their cans perfectly 
sweet ; and, in the second place, as regaiils the temperature at some stages 
in the process, owing to the larger quantity of milk together, so that a lower 
heat will often answer than is necessary where a smaller quantity would retain 
it for a shorter time. Each cheese, we should add, is marked tieatly with 
tlie date at which it was made, and with its weight. There are slight varia- 
tions in the system of manufacture at the different factories. Thus, there 
are some who, after adding the rennet to set the curd, stir the milk until 
the action of the rennet is perceptible, then covering the vat and letting it 
stand until sufficiently firm for the first cutting with the curd knife. 

Other Factories Visited. — Among the factories we vinted, beside that 
at Whitesboro, already referred to, was that of F. B. Smith, at Delta, which 
commenced operations in 1861, when the milk of 898 cows was made up; in 
1,862, tlie milk of 440 cows ; and in 1 863, Uiat of 676 cows was received. The 
amount of cheese made, cui-ed and sold in the season of 1862 was 164,000 lbs., 
being an average of about 372f lbs. per cow. It was the practice here to 
skim off the cream that had risen upon the night^s milk, and run it through 
the strainer with the morning^s milk, to intermingle the whole more per- 
fectly. A wooden cutter, with blades two inches apart, was used for the 
first cutting; and, for the subsequent breaking up of the curd, blades of tin, 
three quarters of an inch wide and about the same distance apart, set in a tin ' 
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frame 18^ inches square — ^four rods, one from each comer, meetuig in a han- 
dle above. The rennet was added to the milk at 84^. The wooden cutter 
having been used, and as soon as the whey collected above the curd begins 
to show a greenish tint, the tin cutter is employed to cut fine, used slowly 
and carefully. The steam is then admitted, carrying the temperature to 88^, 
the whey drawn off after ten minutes, the curd stirred well, heated to 95^, 
left standing 20 to 80 minutes, stirred twice, heated to lOO'^, (or 104*', if 
steam is admitted around the vat, without any water in the vacancy,) left 
standing 1^ to 8 hours, and taken out to salt as soon as a very slight acidity 
can be perceived in the whey. There were, in all, six attendants in charge of 
this factory. 

The Rome Cheese Manufacturing Association, of which Mr. J£SSE Wil- 
liams, the pioneer in the factory system, is superintendent, we also visited. 
This is a new organization, taking the place of Mr. W.'s old private factory, 
some of the statistics of the operations of which in previous years, are of 
interest here. In the season of 1860, 98,801 lbs. of cheese were made, and 
sold, netting, after deductwg the cost of rennet, annatto, salt, bandage and 
boxes, chargeable to the contributors, $10,654, anaverage of $10.80 per 100 lbs. 
for the net returns of the cheese->or 9.8c. per lb. to the farmer, after deduct- 
ing 1 cent for the factory. In 1859 the price netted by the farmer was 9.9c. 
per lb. The cheese has been sold for seven yeai-s past at an average price of 
from 10 to lO^c. per lb. 

Tbe Manufiictare of ** Swiii Cheete.'' 

Aifordmg quite a, contrast to the foregoing, and carrying one back to the 
associated dairies of Berne and Freiburg and Vaud, we found at Westernville 
a factory managed by a Swiss immigrant, Jacob Miller, in strict conform- 
ky with the traditions of fatherland. Mr. Geo. Williams, who was our guide 
here, and .through the whole of the jouniey, very kindly made some farther 
inquiries, on a subsequent occasion, by the aid of which the follpwing 
account of the process is rendered more complete than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

Mr. Miller buys all the milk he manufactures, paying 8 cts. per wine gal- 
lon, and purchasing about 650 gallons per day, the product of 280 cows, 
delivered by the farmers at the factory immediately after milking. When 
gaged to ascertain the exact quantity, it is put into copper kettles, holding 
170 gallons each, suspended upon cranes, for swinging over and off the fire, 
in the fireplace. Without cooling to remove the animal heat as in English 
cheese, the milk is warmed to 90^ ; swung from the fire, and rennet applied 
sufficient to produce coagulation in 80 minutes. The curd is next cut to the 
fineness of one-htilf wheat kernels, with wire curd cutters; then swung over 
the fire and gently stirred, and warmed to 180*^ ; swung off, and the stirring 
continued for 30 minutes; then allowed to stand and settle for 15 minutes, 
preparatory to removing the curd from the whey. This operation is very ' 
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neatly performed by winding one edge of the strainer or pressing cloth two 
or three times around an unlocked barrel hoop, so pliant as readily and 
easily to conform to the perfect concave of the kettle ; and, by one movement 
down the side and along the bottom of the kettle, the entire mass of curd is 
nicely brought within the cloth, and then conveyed to the hoop and press. 
After pressing four hours, the cheese is submerged in pure water, at a tem- 
perature of 60^ to 66° J and left about four hours, then placed in press again 
for two hours, after which they are carried to a cool, dry cellar, placed upon 
curing shelves, and a light wooden hoop fastened around them, to prevent 
spreading. Now the first application of salt is made, by sprinkling upon the 
surface — two ounces to each cheese of 160 lbs., daily, until cured. The 
cheeses are turned daily, and require from three to six months for curing fit 
for market The cheeses are five inches thick, from 28 to 31 inches in cir- 
cumference, and run from 130 to 160 lbs. weight. Some of this cheese had 
been sold, we understood, at 16 cts. per lb., but Mr. M. has a contract, by 
the season, at 14 cents. The day before our visit, 668 wine gallons of milk 
produced 686 lbs. cheese, and 40 lbs. whey butter. About the end of July, 
he was receiving 660 gallons milk daily, which yielded him 440 lbs. cheese, 
and about 30 lbs. butter. 

This Whey Butter is always made in Switzerland, and is of really very 
good quality. It is sold readily by Mr. Miller, at perhaps a little more than the 
average price of common butter ; and except for its being somewhat more highly 
salted than the best butter generally is, the sample we tested had nothing to 
distinguish it, in color or flavor, from the ordinary product of good butter 
dairies. At Mr. M.*s factory, the following simple process is employed : 

The whey is heated in the copper kettles, after the cheese is removed, 
gently to boiling heat, which effects the separation of the oily and cheesy 
particles from the whey, and they rise to the surface and are removed by the 
skimmer to large tin coolers, which are placed in cisterns of cold water, 
where the cream remains 24 hours ; then it is churned in a common dash 
chum, worked by dog power, at a temperature of 60*^ to 66®, requiring 
about two hours to produce butter. If the cream requires more churning, 
it generally makes an inferior quality of butter. Mr. Miller says a requisite 
to good butter is peifectly sweet whey ; hence he works up his milk imme- 
diately upon delivery, both morning and evening. 

Early in the season, before the yield of milk is large enough to make a 
full sized cheese, morning and night, as above described, Mr. Miller turns 
his attention to what is called Limburger Cheese — ^a quite different article. 
The process of making is the same as that above desci-ibed, up to the cutting 
process. It is cut in pieces the size of a cubic inch, and without scalding, 
molded in nearly the form and size of bricks. When sufficiently hardened 
to admit, the molds are removed, the cheeses allowed to stand and drain 24 
hours ; tiben removed to the salt table, and rolled in fine salt, three times 
each fdternate day, for one week; finally, placed upon curing shelves in the 
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cellar, turned and well rubbed each alternate day for three weeks, when, if 
the weather be warm, they are fit for market. Cheese of this kind were 
made the present year up to June 1st, and sold for 18 cts. per lb. 

<|uallty of Milk at DiflnBrent Seagons. 

It has been mentioned that at the time we visited the factories, in June, 
10 lbs. of milk made one of cheese ; but it is a well known fact that milk 
varies in quality at different seasons. Whether this is entirely owing to dif- 
ferences of herbage, or whether it is a pi-ovision of Nature, by which the 
young calf should have a more diluted diet at fii-st, and a stronger one as the 
season advances, and it is able to digest food of a more condensed kind, we 
do not undertake to determine ; it is certain that the difference exists, and 
probable that it is wisely ordered. In Butter Dairies, careful observation 
illustrates this fact very clearly : thus, the experiments conducted by CoL 
Zadock Pratt, in butter making, as we noted them, in visiting Prattsville in 
1861, gave the following results, at different dates, that and the preceding 
year: 





I860. 


1861. 


Batk of Trul. 


Quarts to Make 
One Pound of 
Batter. 


Weight in Lbs. 
per Gallon. 


Quartg to Make 
One I'oand of 
butter. 


Weight in Lb*. 

per Gallon. 


MmjI 


18.96 
11.43 
18.14 

i 


7.91 

8.ao 

1:3 

8.53 
7.66 


11.20 
12. 4i) 
10.74 
10.45 
9.M 
8.83 
8.54) 


8.09 


June I 


7.74 


July I 


iS 


Aujuivi::::::::::.:: 


8.98 




8.18 


October 1 


8.07 


November 1 


8.13 







This table would have been more instructive if the average character of 
the milk for several days had been taken, instead of for a single day at each 
date, when a heavy shower, or some similar cause, might have had a tempo- 
rary effect upon it 

Mr. Gkobgk Williams has kept a careful register, in cheese making, for 
the purpose of testing the same point, and he kindly permitted us to extract 
the following statement from his books, for the year 1860: 



Datb. 


Quantity of 

Milk. 
Wine Gallons. 


Quantity of 
Cheese-Lba. 


^iioTSfr^i;?^;- 

Day8-L)>8. per 
lOU Gallons. 


May 16-20 


439 
7«4 
681 
671 
64S 
886 


sm 

517 
644 
410 - 


80.5 


June 15-90 

August lft-8l 


86.0 
87.4 


8eDtenil>er 15-90 


00.5 


oSSIerid-ST ::.:.:::.:.:::::.::::::: 


00.8 




106.8 







A 



Mr. Williams added an explanation, which should be borne in mind, with 
^/y reference to these figures : the difference apparently shown by the table, 
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between tbe milk of May and June, lie thought should be thrown out, as the 
cheese made in the foimer month was for immediate use, and was not worked 
and cooked so thoroughly; consequently, enough more whey may have 
remained in it to make up the greater weight of cheese then produced, as 
compared with June. The same explanation be also applied to the figures 
for October and December; after October the milk, he thought, was nearly 
uniform, and the December cheese were again for direct consumption, and 
were therefore not worked as dry ; but from June to October the cheese was 
uniform in character, and the regularly increasing product was solely due to 
the increased richness of the milk. His investigation of this point had been, 
he said, of very great practical value to him ; unless the cheese be worked 
and cooked sufficiently to have the whey press out entirely, it is liable to 
**pufi^" and^to have a strong taste; when, therefore, the 100 gallons of milk 
ought not to make more than 88 lbs. of cheese, if it is found that the cheese 
coming from the press weighs 90 lbs. per 100 gallons, the next time it is kept 
in process longer, and subjected to " another turn of the screw." 

Wc subsequently visited the Dairy of Mr. Alonzo Reed, of Danube, 
Herkimer county, who bad investigated this subject for the same reason. 
His most careful experiment was conducted in 1857, when he was not mak- 
ing so firm an article of cheese as the market at present demands, and the ^ 
shrinkage was consequently greater than now. The results were : 



Batb. 


Weight of Cheese 

Milk. Beer Mea- 
sure—Lb. 


Shrinkage of the 
cheese, during the 
thirty days. 


M*J 

June 

July 

Auguat... 

September. » 

October 


l.OU 
I.IO 


8 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
U per ceiit. 

6 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

8 per cent. 







<|aality and Cost of Cheese. 

It may here be added that the factories, judging from the five or six we 
visited, appeared to make a f,rmer cheese than was generally produced in 
the private dairies of Herkimer, of which we subsequently inspected quite a 
number, in the towns of Little Falls, Fairfield, Manheim and Danube. While 
entirely free from any objectionable hardness, the factory cheese would 
require a longer time to cure, would be less likely to get out of shape or 
spoil in curing, and would bear exportation better, than any we saw of pi*i- 
vate make, with perhaps two or three exceptions in dairies of high rank and 
long experience. 

We cannot but think that buyers must give a certain degree of preference 

to the factory made cheese; since its uniformity is so great that entire 

^ dependance can be placed upon the quality of what is purchased. It is per- 
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haps true that a few of the best private dairies excel the factories, either in 
the quality of cheese made, or in quantity obtained from a given amount of 
milk, or in both ; but there can be no doubt that in the one respect as well 
as in the other, the factories excel the average of the private dairies. 

Considering, moreover, the labor saved in the farmer^s family, we cannot 
see why the same reasoning which relieves the farmer^s wife from spinning 
and weaving the apparel of her husband, to have it done by steam or water 
power, on a scale of immensely greater extent, should not induce hun to 
send his milk to a factory, to be made into cheese, just as he does his wool 
to be carded and woven. It gives him greater time to attend to the farm 
and stock ; for his part of the labor, in a cheese dairy, as well as his wife*s, 
although greatly lessened by the introduction of the modem cheese vat, is by 
no means light. Throwing aside all but pecuniary reasons, however, and 
supposing that the farmer and his wife are skillful enough in making cheese, 
and in making sales, to obtain as high a price as the factories do, we have 
farther to consider the absolute money cost of the making. On this subject 
we consulted Mr. X. A. Willard, who has had long experience as a dairy 
farmer, and is certainly not liable to be prejudiced in favor of the factories. 
Not only is there a saving at the factory, by the purchase of salt, bandage, 
boxes, and all other requisites, at wholesale, but Mr. W. has formed a careful 
estimate of the cost of the labor involved, together with interest on the 
expense of cheese house and utensils, in a private dairy, which shows a mar- 
gin in favor of the factory. For a private dairy, making 20,000 lbs. in the 
course of the season, he finds the cost of making, at the lowest estimate, to 
be about 9 mills per lb. ; where the amount made is 15,000 lbs., 11 mills per 
lb.; and for 10,000 lbs., 17 mills per lb. Indeed, Mr. W. stated that the 
factory cheese generally brings a price enough higher than that of private 
dairies to fully pay the factory charge for manufacture. How rapidly the 
new system is making its way in the county of Oneida, will be evident when 
we state that there are from 80 to 85 factories in operation there the present 
season, against probably not more than 10 or 15 in 1862. 

PriTate Dairies and Dairy Farming. 

The engraving, (fig. 3,) gives an exterior view of a Dairy House, which 
would pi-obable be large enough for a farm keeping 50 cows. The plan is 
furnished by Mr. X. A. Willard, and, with the references below, explains 
itself readily. 

Mr. Willard*s was one of the first dairy farms we visited in Herkimer 
county. It includes about 100 acres, and was keeping 25 cows, of which 
22 were then in milk. It is an excellent grass farm, and would carry 
more stock to advantage than the average. His system of cheese making is 
the same as that already referred to, described in the last number of 
Annual RxaiSTSR, and we consequently shall not repeat it. The dairy 
is 26 by 22 feet, well finished, and contained a very fine lot of cheese. 
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FIs. 8.~PuLB or A BiniT Housb— PenpeotWe view, Bhowinfc the north end« side, aad side 
openhijts. with wickets for Tentilation. 

Mr. Willard ayeraged 600 lbs. cheese per cow, in 1862, and nearly 660 the 
previous year, when the season was more favorable. 

The average size of dairy farms here is perhaps 150 acres, but we visited 
several of greater extent. The best carry one cow for every four acres, as 
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Flic 4.— Uppbb Floob. 

U, O. Openings with wickets. 

C. Chimney. 
E. Elevator. 

D. Door for deliveiing Cheese. 
A. Alley, three feet wide. 

W. Windows. 



Fig. 6.— Ground Plan. 

y. Vat and Heater. 

P. Cheese Pfpss. 

E. Elevator for carrying Cheese into 

story al>ove. 
8. Stairs. 
B. Ctotem Pomp. 



Mr. WilUrd^s does, but others have five acres or more to the cow. Among 
the farms at which we called, for example, were the following : 
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Size of Farm. 
Acres. 


No.,of Cows. 


Pounds of Cheese 
made per day, at 
time of visit, June 
2dth- About 


X. A. Wniard. Little Fallg, 


.100 
400 

900 

aoo 

170 


25 

80 
60 
47 
43 
40 

V> 


78 


Elijah SUnton. Little Falla 


— 


Abram Keller. FairfleW. 


190 


J. W. Windecker. Fairfield, 


140 


Reuben Neeley. Fairfield 


130 


W. S. Ford. Fairfield . 


130 


Jo8iah Rice, Manheim, 

Alonzo Reed, Danube, 


230 
156 


Geo. Williams. Delta, Oneida Co. 


Made at Factory. 



Mr. JosiAH Rick, one year, made an average of 666 lbs. of cheese per 
cow, from 40 cows, which is a very large yield. He has been engaged in 
cheese farming for 80 years, and thinks that during that time he has averaged 
400 lbs. per cow, one year with another. His farm affords a favorable exam- 
ple of the true system of carrying on a dairy farm — sufficient attention to 
manure, and such judicious management that the amount of stock carried 
may be increased from year to year; he is now keeping 10 or 12 more cows 
than he did ten years ago. Whether a similar Improvement is characteristic 
of the whole dairy region or not, we should scarcely venture to affirm ; it is 
perhaps safe to say that the number of farmers who do thus excel, is con- 
stantly, if slowly, increasing. 

Protection of Manures. — ^With the natural advantages possessed by 
these grass lands, and the large quantity of manure that might be saved, the 
soil certainly should be growing more productive. The management of the 
farm, and of .manures, does not come within the scope of the present article ; 
but it is not improper to urge that still greater attention might be given, 
advantageously, to the saving and application of fertilizing material. It is 
not customary to bed the cows, so far as we ascertained ; the manure is con- 
sequently almost a pure article, and, if suffered to lie exposed to the action 
of air and rains a long time before application, with no absorbent material to 
hold its good qualities, it is evident that its value must suffer very serious 
diminution. We could not but think that tbe kind of manure cellar adopted 
by Mr. Horsfall, in England, and described in the Country Gentleman 
some time ago, with slatted floors for the cows to stand on, might be advan- 
tageously brought into use here, if any where in this country. 

Ventilation of Stables. — Beside the importance of preserving more 
carefully the manures of the farm, one other suggestion occurs, upon the 
influence of which on the health of the stock — an item fully as important as the 
pi'oductiveness of the fields — too great emphasis can scarcely be placed, viz : 
the better ventilation of the cow houses. While there are some who are 
providing for this more carefully, it is still neglected by too many. Abortion 
among the cows in the dairy district for a few years past has been quite pre- 
valent ; and, while the committee of investigation into this subject, on the 
part of that very useful organization, the "Little Falls Farmera* Club,'* 
express the opinion that this difficulty could not be ascribed to lack of ven- 
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tilation, we cannot but think that the closeness and foetid odor prevailing in too 
many cow houses must at least prove a predisposing cause, i*eudering the 
animals open to the effects of whatever other causes may exist, intensifying 
the complaint, and aggravating the likelihood of its farther increase, from 
sympathy or contagion. 

Indian Corn as a Forage Crop. — ^Tbe culture of Indian com as a forage 
crop, whenever at least there is any fear of scarcity of pasturage, has 
extended very greatly within a few years, especially in the county of Oneida, 
and it is a question whether greater attention to it, even in the most favora- 
ble seasons for grass, would not be well rewarded, in the increased number of 
cows that could be kept. Mr. John G. Webb, whose milk fai-m of 240 acres, 
near Utica, we had the pleasure of visiting, raises from 10 to 15 acres per 
year. We understood both him and Mr. Williams to say, not only that in 
no other way could so much food be obtained from a given area of land, but 
also that no other food was better adapted for milch cows. Mr. Webb sows 
at the rate of three bvishets of seed of Western corn per acre, in drills two 
feet apart, as early as practiaible in June — on the 1st, if possible. After 
turning over old meadow with the plow, and harrowing thoroughly he sows 
for example, at the lap of every other furrow, using the common Albany 
drill to put the seed in. He found the cost, in 1862, to be about as follows: 

PlomnicoDce, per acre, say W.OO 

llarroniiiR. per acre, tny 1.00 

Three busbels of seed 1.87 

Sowing and once cultivating 1.50 

Cutting and bindlnir 3.00 

llauliugio yard, and stoolciuje 2.00 

Or, per acre $\i,V! 

As the yield is from 25 tons per acre upwards, this fodder was stacked in 
the yard at an outlay of less than 50 cents per ton. As to the system of 
feeding, Mr. Webb says: — "I feed and milk 66 to 68 cows. They are 
milked at 4 oV'Iock, a. m. As soon as milked, a bag of two bushels of 
*ships^ is fed out to some of the more deserving of the herd. After break- 
fast, or about 7 o'clock, they are turned out upon after-feed, and kept there 
about three hours. They fill themselves pretty well, though not sufficiently 
to lie down generally. At 10 o'clock they are turned into a lot where there 
is plenty of water, but no feed. At 12 o'clock they go into the stable, where 
the corn-fodder is already placed in their mangers, in quantity about 20 lbs. 
per cow. At 2 o'clock they are again milked, and turned out where they 
just get feed enough to keep them busy till 5 or 6 o'clock, when they are 
again turned into the stable, where about 40 lbs. per cow, of corn-fodder, has 
been placed in their mangers." 

He estimates that the corn-fodder, thus given out, formed two-thirds of the 
animals' food, but calling it only one-half, as he found that ^^67 animals in 28 
days consumed 231 square rods of corn, or 10 rods per day for the whole 
herd, this would be equal to the sixteenth of an acre per day for one-half 
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the liTing of 67 cows ; or one-eiglith acre per day for their entire living ; and 
108 rods should, at this rate, support a cow in milk 865 dajs.^' 

It will be uoticed that nothing was said of manure in the abore statement 
of the cost of this crop, as it referred to the Mohawk flats, where none was 
necessary ; on upland, an abundance of manure must be used, and besides 
the cultivation, one hoeing and weeding is given. For winter use, the corn 
is bound in bundles, and set up in the stack-yard in moderate sized stooks, 
well bound, consisting of 12 bundles. Mr. W. has fed as late as Feb. 1st, 
and found it kept well till then. His farm was mainly occupied as follows: 

Meadow, for Hay 100 acres. 

Meadow, for Soiling 2i)acre8. 

Pasture.. 25 acres. 

Fodder Com ISacrea. 

Barley 18 acres. 

Oat« IdHcrea. 

Potatoes 18 acres. 

Rutafiasas S acres. 

It is his intention hereafter to sow rye for early cutting, after which clover 
will be in season, followed by Indian corn, as described above, thus supply- 
ing green food the season through, and adopting the system of soiling. 

Winter Manaoemrnt of Cows. — As a general rule, the feeding of grain 
is not customary during winter. Some grain is often fed, however, for a 
short time before and after calving. Mr. Geo. Williams fed Indian corn and 
oats, ground together in equal proportions, at this time, but thought Indian 
corn not a healthy feeding material until after the calf is dropped, so that he 
would feed little if any until then. Some feed grain in summer, but not 
many ; in private dairies, the cows have the whey often to themselves, and it 
is frequently fed on shorts or bran ; where the whey remains at the factories, 
however, the cows have to do without. As already stated, Mr. Williams 
raises considerable corn-fodder, sowing it as early as possible, and then at 
intervals of a fortnight. The effect of this fodder was immediately trace- 
able, he said, in the milk, both as to quality and quantity, but in the former 
respect more than in the latter. 

Among our visits was also one at the Utica Lunatic Asylum, whose ener- 
getic and accomplished Superintendent, Dr. John P. Gray, devotes great 
attention to the management of the farm — particularly of the cows, which 
furnish milk for the six or eight hundred patients he generally has in charge. 



Year. Utica Lunatic Asylum. 


No. of Cows. 


Yield, in 
Quarts. 


Average per 
Cow-Quarts. 


1858 

1859 


S3 

11 

SO 
83 


«8.57g 
61.931 
70,27» 
73.140 
97.820 


S.7«(4 

2,t)9a 


18(f0 


2.2K7 


l«6l 


S.4<I5 


1862 


8.949 







We obtained from the steward^s records of this Institution, the foregoing i 
figures as to the quantity of milk made, which shows an average annual l/k 
yield, per cow, we think, very rarely excelled. To arrive at these averages, A 
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however, we take tlie wlicHe number of cows kept^ not the average number 
in milk. Thus, at tlie time of our visit in June, there were 28 cows on the 
place, but only 21 of them in miik. 

It will be observed that the average yield of milk per cow was raised, in 
1862, more than 600 quarts upon the preceding year, and fully 400 quarts 
upon the average of the four previous years included in the steward^s records. 
This increase was mainly owing to the cooking hy steam of the winter feed. 
From early in autumn until green food is plenty, in May, say for full seven 
Kionths, the following system is adopted : — At about 5 a. m. hay is distributed 
to them ; the stable is then cleaned out. Water warmed by the steam engine 
of the establishment is brought to the barn, with which the udder is washed 
previous to milking. They are then milked, and after breakfast receive a 
little more hay. The steamed food, which forms the next meal, is thus pre- 
pared : there are two sheet-iron cans, each containing perhaps 20 bushels ; 
tliey are tilled with roots, scraped to remove the dirt adhering to them, and 
covered on top with three or four inches deep of meal, the whole depth of 
the can being 5 feet. Waste steam is admitted at the bottom, and the cook- 
ing process continued about 4 hours, or perhaps fi^om 3 ^ to 4 or 6 hours, the 
latter if the steam is low. By this time the whole is tlioroughly cooked into 
a pulpy mass. It is then taken out and put into a box on truck wheels, in 
which it is mixed with about one-third its bulk of middlings and shorts. The 
shorts are in the proportion of twice the quantity of middlitvgs. After mix- 
ing, three-quartei-s of a bushel of the whole is given per head. The main 
dependanoe in roots is the beet, but carrots are also used in considerable 
quantity ; ruta bagas are found to affect the milk. Beets are preferred to 
carrots, but cows are found to like an occasional change, for the sake of 
variety. The long blood beet is the variety selected as best. The cows are 
salted three times a week; but it is common we believe, with many dairy 
farmers, to keep salt constantly before them. [l. h. t.] 

Note. — In fig. 6, we give a cut of the car or mova- 
ble range for turning cheese, referred to at the top of 
page 91. The size of the car, that is, the length of 
the upper rails, depends upon the width of the alley 
between the cheese racks, in which it is to move. 

Fife 6.— The space between the rail* will vary with the i!se of the cheeset— SO Inch, S4 Inch 
and 28 Inch cheeses requiring respectively 14 Inches, 16 inches and le Inches, between the 
rails. The helsht should be H inch more than tlie height of the lower shelf of cheese rack. 

EZPORTg OF ChKESE AND BCTTRB FROM NsW ToRK, SINCE JaN. 1, 1859: 
KSO-Lbt. 1860- Lba. IWt-Lbs. IMS-Lba. IWS-Talue. 

Cheese. 9,J87.niO 2S.'252.(NiO 40.041.OnO 41.183,109 #3.179.3'»0 

Butttrr, 14M.00O 1Q,9«7.000 28.lo8,0C0 82,0OJ,437 6.118.625 

The exports of Cheese and Butter, for the fii-st seven months of the year, 
to August 1, for this and the two preceding years, were : 

1861 -Lbs. 1868>Lbi. 1868-Lba. 

Cheese. 14.276.884 14287.010 16.flSfl.116 

Botter. 7,389.567 10,808.847 7J85,6M 
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COLLECTING- JLNJ^ I>RESKRVIN-G- INSKCTS. 



Since the publication, in the last Reoistkr, of Dr. Fitches excellent arti- 
cle on Insects Deptructive to the Farmer and Crardener, much inquiry has been 
made for directions for making collections for the cabinet. The substance 
of the following brief directions have been kindly furnished by W. H. S. 
Wood, a distinguished Entomologist, of New York — but he is not responsi- 
ble for all the statements. 

Entomologists generally know so thoroughly themselves the first princi- 
pl -.4, or rather steps, of the science, that they seldom speak of them in writ- 
ing for the beginner. A simple description, therefore, of the methods of 
collecting and preserving insects will be found of much use to those wishing 
to know more of them. 

Collecting Insects. — ^The collector requires few instruments, and these 
are easily made at home. The most important of them is the hand net, (fig. 

2,) which may be 

made as follows: from 

a pine board one inch 

thick cut a strip an 

inch wide, and from 

four to eight feet long, 

(six feet will be found 

a very useful length ;) 

trim this strip round, 

tapering it slightly 

towards the ends, and 

sand-paper it well, that 

there may be no dan- 
ger of running splin- 
BoxopWooDFORCoLLKcxnialiraBCTS. tors into your hands. 
8 inches Kuare, 2 Inches deep. j,^^ ^.,i ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

a. Handle, for carrylnic 

b. Apartment for pins. 

c. Place for bottle of alcohol 

d. Rnrelopes for Puttei flies. Ac. 

e. Bottle of Cyanide of Potash. *i.:«k «,„!,,» « K/x^r* «- • 

f. Place for BeetlemBuw, Ac. on cork, t^"*'^* ^^^ * ^^^ ^^'^ 

g. Lid of box, partlj shown. one foot in diameter, jjet for Catchlnir Butter- 
A small padlock must be kept on it. and fasten the two fll«^ tbont 10 Inches or 

to keep out Intruder, and meddlers, ends securely into one • 'oo* »» diameter. 

end of the pole handle; take strong mosquito netting of any color, though 
white is preferable, from the facility with which anything may be seen 
through it, and make a bag two feet long ; this must be fastened around 
the hoop, and completes the net In using it, the collector creeps stealthily 
towards the butterfly, for instance, until within striking distance, when the ' 




Pi|f.l. 



handle. Now with a 
piece of stout wire, 
say about 8-16 inch 
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net is carefully and slowly brought as near as prudent, when a sudden dash 
will, with a little practice, lay the insect in the bottom of the net, a half twist 
of whiijh will fold the bag over, and closing the mouth prevent it from 
escaping. There is an excitement in thus warily approaching an insect which 
has perhaps led you a long chase before it settled, that you have not felt 
surpassed when with gun and dog you have followed large game. It is really 
wonderful how sly some butterflies and beetles are. It sometimes seems as 
if it were almost impossible to get near enough to use the net, and yet, when 
after a long, cautious chase, we have succeeded in capturing a rare specimen, 
a feeling, a pleasurable satisfaction, comes, that amply repays the toil. A 
few pins, prepared expressly for the purpose, with long slender bodies and 
very small heads, will be found necessary to impale the specimens for pre- 
servation, (figs. 3, 4, 5.) Butterflies are pierced through the middle of the 





FIk. 8.— Impaled Butterfly, In thorax. 



Fig. 4.— Mode of impaling Coleoptera, 





thorax, or just between the wings. Rather generally 
have the pin through the right elytra or wing case, not 
far from the connection with the body. Flies, wasps, 
&c., between the wings. So also with locusts, crickets, 
darning needles, kc. 

The entomologist finds it conve- 
nient to carry at all times a small 
box, divided into small oompart- 

Plg. 6.-Mode of impal- '"e"**' '*° ^^**^*» ^ P"* ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
Ing Stiiders. he may chance upon in going about. 

A good size for this box is, say 3 in. long, an inch wide, 

one inch deep, with a sliding lid fitted in grooves. The 

partitions inside should be so fixed that they may be 

removed, in case a large insect should require place. 

Some carry pill boxes in nests, (fig. 6.) 

Coleoptera, (beetles, &c.,) Orthoptera, (grasshoppers, 

locusts, &c.,) Diptera, (flies, gnats, &c.,) maf be most 

earily killed by plunging them into alcohol. If the 

Fig. T.-Yery small In. alcohol is nearly pure, it should be dilated with one- 

sect, fattened with gum fourth part of water, otherwise, if the insects be left in a 
^ on paper, set on small r i i •« 

day or two, it will injure them. They should be left in 






Fig. <L— Case or box for 
catching insects, part- 
ly open, to show the 
hole. 
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Fig. 8. 



the bottles several hours, or the young collector, who is in too great haste 
to set his captiyes out, may be astonished by finding that they have come to 
life again, having been only stupefied. All insects of the more delicate 
shades of purple, are best killed by immersion in boiling water, as the spirits 
are liable to make the color fade ; and to this end, when captured, should be 
placed in one of the boxes which are carried on the field. Many of the 

smaller butterflies may be killed by a 
smart pinch in the thorax ; a little prac- 
tice will enable the learner to find the 
right spot ; the large bodied moths and 
sphinx moths, are more quickly killed as 
follows: procure at the druggists a small 
quantity of- cyanide of potash, (a deadly 
poison,) which dissolve in an ounce of 
water, as much as the water will hold ; 
carry this in the vest pocket when collect- 
ing. A pricker should be made, of hard 
Mode of stretehint Batterflles on cork, wood, or better of bone, with a sharp 
(or 80(1 wood.) while they are yet fresh, point; when a capture is made, this is 
:i5!'.r'l«"rip?^ro„"(hrun.''rcU dipped mto the Bolution.nd forced into 
broad one. as on the riprht-the pins to the thorax of the moth, (till it strikes the 
be set In the large nerves. ganglionic system of nerves, the largest 

knots of which are in this part of the body ;) the poison rapidly circulates, 
and in a second or two the moth is entirely dead. 

Boxes, or cases, to keep the insects in perma- 
nently, may be made of any size — 12 by 18 inches 
are suitable dimensions, and should be made with a 
close fitting cover ; or, if they are double, the two 
halves should join dosely together ; such case should 
be about 2 j to 2^ inches deep, and should be lined 
on the bottom with thin strips of cork, which are 
sold for this puipose, which are 4 inches wide and 
^ inch thick ; or, what is inferior, with very soft 
wood, that the pins may not be bent in forcing 
them in. M&ny keep their collections in cabinets, 
containing drawers, which may be of any convenient 
size, and of the same depth as the boxes. A light 
Case for permanently keep- placed after dark in a window, and one farther in 
more^oTless; « fn. deep! ***® room, will frequently draw a large number of 
In the clear; lined with insects. Many varieties of crepuscular and noctur- 

Xdoo'r^lihtU"^; »«» '""^te "'J- ^ «"'g'" by wMhing the trunks of 

whole to be hung up on the trees in a grove with the following preparation, 

the loop at top. applied witk a brush : a thick syrup, made of brown 

* sugar, with a small quantity of mm, three to five drops of the essential oil 
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of bitter almonds improve it, but is not necessary. An hour or so after the 
application, a visit to the trees will probably be rewarded by finding a num- 
ber of moths feeding on the intoxicating sweets. 

A good trap to catch carrion beetles is to kill a woodchuck or some other 
small animal, and suspend it to a low branch of some tree that stands out by 
itself; as soon as it begins to putrify, all vai'ieties of this family will flock to^ 
it, and may be shaken out on a newspaper, spread underneath. As many 
beetles feed ouly early in the morning, before sunrise, the collector must rise 
betimes. 

There is no branch of Natural History that will afford so much amuse- 
ment and exciting interest, with as little labor, as entomology ; and in an 
economic point of view, no good farmer can afford to be without the know- 
ledge that some attention to the science will bestow. The day has passed 
when an observer of even the apparently most trivial objects of Nature is to- 
be looked upon as no better than an overgrown child, and the insect hunter 
and observer has taken an honorable place in the scientific world. Certainly 
in no other branch of Natural History than this do we find more wonderful 
and conclusive evidence of the wisdom and providence of the great God of 
the Uuivei-se, who is equally the Creator of the most gigantic mammals and 
the microscopic animalculse, and each have their allotted place to fill in the- 
economy of Nature. 

Entomology, or the study of insects, includes the investigation of the four 
different stages of insect life, namely : the eggs, larvae or worm, pupa or 
chrysalis, and the imago or perfect insect. The eggs vary much in shape, 
being oval, globular, conical, cylindrical, pear-shaped, &c., &c., and are inva- 
riably deposited by the unerring instinct of the parent insect where the 
young larva can find nourishment immediately on being hatched. They are 
generally smooth, and are of varying colors, white, yellow, orange, pale green 
predominating, though other colors are found ; some have one or more bands 
of light and dark brown. 

When the egg is hatched, the insect appears in a shape in which it is usu- 
ally called a caterpillar, grub or maggot — in more scientific terms, a larva — 
and in this stage their main occupation is to eat and grow until the germ of 
the future perfect insect is complete within them, when they assume the next 
phase of existence, the pupa state. The pupas are generally, then, under 
ground, of varying shades of brown, some highly polished. Those that are 
found above ground are frequently beautifully ornamented with spots of 
bright colors, as green, silver and gold. The rudiments of the wings, legs, 
anteunse, eyes, &c., of the future insect, may be observed with more or less 
distinctness in the pupa of different species ; the chrysalis of some butter- 
flies, for instance, hardly show them at all, while on those of most beetles 
they are strongly marked and easily recognized. While in this apparently 
deathlike condition, the final changes to perfection are proceeding, and by a 
^ wise provision of nature the continuance of this state is regulated by the 
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temperature of the atmosphere, so that the development of the perfect 
insect shall not take place until its food is provided for it, and a suiuble pro- 
vision made for the Hght deposition of its eggs. Alter emerging from the 
chrysalis, the insect lives from a few hours to several months, and it is in this 
state that they are most frequently noticed, though they are many of them 
apt to produce a more lasting impression upon the mind of an agriculturist 
during the time they are larvsB. The imago is the condition in which insects 
are usually collected for cabinets, kc. 



FRUIT CULTURE. 



Peacbes, Apricots and IVectarines, In Pots or Boxes. 

BT P. BARRT, ESQ. 



[Muny of the readers of the Rbgistkr are aware that raielnir fruit trees fn pots hasreeently 
become an interesting department of fruii culture, and b«0 excited mucli interest. Amonic 
those who have taken the lead, in their economical as well as succe«ful manaxement, 
Ellwahrkr ft Barrt, of Rochestert stand conspicuous. Their young trees, loaded with 
fruit, and without being affected at all by the vicissitudes of the seasons, are admired as 
highly emamental objects, by all who have seen them. One of the proprietors has kindly 
furnished the following clear and condensed statement of their mode of management:] 

We have now fruiting, in wooden boxes, 10 by 10 inches, 63 Tarieties of 
peaches, 11 Tarieties of nectarines, and 7 of Apricots. 

AgCf Patting and Soil. The trees are now three years from the bud. 
They were taken up in the fall of 1861 ; heeled in and covered during win- 
ter; potted early in spring — ^March, I think ; soil a mixture of about three 
parts yellow sandy loam, and one part of old hot-bed manure. 

Summer Care, — ^After potting they were kept in a cool house, partly 
covered with glass, until they had made shoots four or five iuches long, and 
the danger of cold weather over. They were then plunged to the rim of the 
boxes in an open border until the fall. They were carefully watered when 
necessary during summer, and the shoots kept as much as possible in uniform 
vigor, by pinching. 

Pruning. — When potted, the yearling trees were cut back to six or eight 
inches, and in some cases to four inches, or only two or three buds above the 
union of bud and stock, the object being to grow them in the form of bushes. 
We now find that those cut back farthest are the best trees. 

Wintering. — On the approach of very cold weather, or just before the 
freezing of the ground so as to prevent out-door work, they were removed to 
a shed, where they were plunged, as they had been during summmer, up to 
, the edges of the tubs. 
J/L Spring Treatment. — On the return of mild spring weather, abundance of i 
A air was admitted, and they remained there till 1st May, when they were 
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placed under gloss ; the buds at this time being about to expand. Here they 
were kept till the 16tli of June, at which time the fruits wei*e set, and all 
danger of cold to affect the foliage past. 

Ventilation and Watering. — During the period they were under glass, 
May Ist to June 15th, the principal points of management were ventilation, 
which was ample, and watering — the latter being one of the most important 
points in the treatment of all trees and plants in pots. Careless watering 
will ruin any plants, no matter how skillfully or carefully other points may 
be managed. Daily watering is necessary, and as soon as out of bloom a 
free use of the syringe night and morning. 

Summer Treatment. — On the 16th June, when all danger of cold was 
over, and the fruits set, they were removed from the glass covering and 
plunged in an open but sheltered border, and mulched with old hot-bed 
manure. Since that time they have received no care but watering, except 
an occasional pinch, to regulate the growth of shoots. 

There has not been a single leaf curled on any one of all these trees, show- 
ing conclusively that the curl is due to unfavorable changes of weather. 
Each tree now is a bush about 2^ feet high, and occupies about 3 feet square 
of space. 

The first winter we had potted trees, we kept them in a cellar, but most of 
the buds dropped, and we changed to the cool dry shed, the boxes plunged, 
and this has been successful. 

The uncertainty of our climate now, as to the peach crop, compelled us to 
adopt this mode of testing varieties, and we are much pleased with the results 
thus far. As to amount of labor required, it would not be possible to state 
it with any degree of precision, as it is made up of odds and ends. 



Ney^ Pears. 



[The followlnff descriptions of two new and valuable pears, were ftimlshed for the Riggistkr 
by Charlks DOwsimo, of NewbutRh, who has siven them a thorough trial, and whose 
opinion accords with that of eminent pomologlsts in other places :] 

DoyennS du Cornice. — A noble fruit, of great excellence, and will doubt- 
less prove to be one of our best autumn pears. It was raised in the garden 
of the Committee (Cornice, Fr.) of th<; Horticultural Society of Angers, in 
France. Tree vigorous, upnght, young wood light yellowish, a good and 
rather early bearer, succeeds well both on pear and quince. It is sometimes 
inclined to drop its fruit before fully i-ipe. Thia is distinct from Fondante du 
Cornice, and a better fruit. 

Fruit rather large, depressed, pyriform, somewhat pyramidal, inclined, 
truncate, slightly angular ; skin greenish yellow, becoming fine yellow at 
maturity, often slightly shaded with crimson and fawn in the sun, sometimes 
with slight nettings and patdies of russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet 
dots ; . stulk short and stout, inclined, iusei-ted in a shallow cavity, oflen rus- 
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seted ; calyx small, open or partially closed; segments small, erect; basin 
lai-ge, deep and uneven ; flesh wliite, fine, melting, a little buttery, juicy, 
with a sweet, rich, refreshing flavor, slightly aromatic ; ^^ very good/* or 
"best;" core small; ripe in October and November. 

Durandeau or De Tongres, — ^This fine fruit was raised by M. Durandeau, 
at the village of Tongres, France. Hence its name, " Durandeau" or " De 
Tongres." Tree vigorous, bears young and abundantly on the pear. It is 
said also to succeed well on the quince, but is not yet fully tested. Young 
wood olive green, brownish in the sun, with numerous gray specks, young 
branches often crooked or twisting, and sometimes having fruit buds on the 
present year's growth. The fruit resembles Beurre Bosc, and Paradise d*Au- 
tomne, except it is broader in form, and the color of a lighter and brighter 
cinnamon russet, and the flavor fully equal to these well known sorts. It is 
one of the best of the new sorts. 

Fruit large, pyriform, largest diameter near the centre, slightly angular, 
surface sometimes a little uneven; skin pale yellow, covered with rich cinna- 
mon russet, and often shaded with rich crimson where fully exposed to the 
sun, and rather thickly sprinkled with russet and brown dots; stalk rather 
long, moderately stout, inclined, curved, inserted without depression, some- 
times by a lip; calyx small, open, or partially closed ; segments short, erect; 
basin rather shallow and uneven ; flesh white, fine grained, melting, juicy, 
with a sprightly vinous, rich saccharine flavor, slightly perfumed ; quality 
"very good,'* if not "best;" core small; ripe October, November. 



ColtlvaUon of Orchards. 

In those reKions where the Und 
such rertility thnt trees irrowinR in irrass will 
make Annual shoots of two and three feet in 
length, cultivation of the surface is not ne- 
cessary. In the Northern States, however, 
probably no such instances are to be found ; 
and every good manager keeps his young 
orchard plowed, harrowed or cultivated, 
clean, or with low, well hoed crops, such as 
potatoes, beans or carrots. The following 
interestinR experiment is given in the CocN- 
TBT Gbntlrmam, by P. SuTTOH, of Lucerne 
county, Penn.: 

I have an orchard containing 60 apple 
trees, that was set out in the fall of 1857. and 
has been cropped with potatoes every year 
except one, when I planted it with beans. 
The growth has been about two feet each 
year except last, which was 18 inches. Some 
of the Baldwin trees had f^om two and a half 
to three bushels of apples each, windfalls not 
included. 

One of my dlstunt neighbors bought one 

k hundred trees of the same lot as mine, and 

set them in a sod, and the consequence la. 



the trees have not made two feet growth up 
to this time, and what Is worse, a large num- 
ber of them have dIM. Last spring I set oat 
ten Rhode Island Greenings. Seven of them 
were set in a poUto patch, and three In sod 
along the edge of said potato patch. Those 
set in the sod made from four to six Inches 
growth, the others two feet six inches. I 
also set some plum trees at the same time, 
some In sod and some where they have been 
cultiyated. The former made fl-om 4 to 9 
inches growth, the latter firom 4 to ( wwKt, 

Currant Worm. 

This Insect has recently proven very de- 
structive in many parts of the country. Va- 
rious remedies have been employed. Lye 
strong enough to kill the insects has also killed 
the currant leaves. A solution of whale oil 
soap, and other soap suds, have proved effi- 
cient in some trials, and in some again have 
failed. The failures may have been owing 
to Inefficient application. The two remediea 
that have universally succeeded when pro- 
perly used, are caustic lime and white belle- 
bore. The lime must be fresh, and then 
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water-«laked. so as to remain perfectly dry 
when thus reduced to powder— about one- 
third of iU bullc of water will slalte it per- 
fecily. This caustic powder must be dashed 
freely among the leaves every day or oftener 
while any insects remain. It is the occa- 
sional omission of this work, or the use of old 
air slaked lime that has led to failure. In 
using the white hellebore, it is simply dusted 
over the leaves ; and the insects in eating 
them, swallow more poison than tliey bar- 
gain for. The rain washes it all off before 
tlie currants ripen. 

Dwarf Pears Chanicpil to Standards. 

It often happens tlmt >\w^rr pnars lose 
their vigor after bPHritnc a f -w yenrs. «nd 
many kinds live hut a sli<»t time nn/ler the 
best management. i>o lornr, h w»-ver. as 
they bear much earlier than stan<lHn]8,their 
cultivation will be continued, in spite of tliis 
formidable disadvantage. To combine the 
advantages of both -by changing the dwarf, 
as soon as its energies flag, to a standard. 



able to retain the character of the dwarf, it 
will not often root at all Besides, but few 
roots are thus thrown out, and frequently on 
one side of the stem, so that the tree is une> 
qually supported, and it often lops over or 
becomes prostrate. 

The following mode of eflTectingtbe desired 
object has been successfully adopted by 
James Oliver of Lynn, Mass. : 

He hllows the dwarfs to grow and bear, 
until symptnms of decline make their ap- 
peMrance. Two thrifty pear seedlings or 
stocks are then planted on each side of the 
trunk, and as near to it as practicable— 
within an inch or two, if possible. No harm 
will be done if some of the quince roots 
should happen to be cut In setting them. 
Tliey grow one year. Then, the next spring, 
as soon as the bark will peel, they are in- 
arched into the pear tree. A new bottom is 
thus formed for the pear tree, and new vigor 
is soon imparted to it ▲ substantial two- 
legged tree is thus manufactured, and the 
quince ceases to perform its oflBce. The 
mode of attaching the stocks to the tree isai 
follows :-Make a slit in the bark of the dwarf 
pear tree, a few inches above ground, and 
across the lower end of the slit, make a 
cross cut, so as to form an in- 
verted X. If the tree is large, 
make a notch instead of the 
cut, sloping downwards, so as 
the better to admit the stock. 
Then bend the stock against 
this notch or cross cut, and 
mark it at that point Then 
with a knife set with the edge 
upwards at this mark, out the 
stock off with a slope two or 
three inches long. It is then 
easily bent and inserted into 
the slit It may be covered 
with grafting wax, but grafting 
day is much better for this 
purpose. This is made of clay 
fjfc or clay-Ioam one part, and 
'1N-^^ horse manure two parts, well 

, a. Trunk of Dwarf PearTree. b. b. Pear Stocks inserted S*rmt?/hi*?rf7!Ilf til^i"? 
into it for new bottom, c. Cut for receiving the Pear Stock. ®^ * ""i* "**'^ " an improve- 




d. Peari*tock, cut sloping before insertion. 

and thus secure Its growth and productive 
ness for a century— has long been a desidera- 
tum. To accompli^h this purpose, some 
pomologistzi have recommended the practice 
of planting the dwarf so deep that the place 
of union between the pear and quince may 
be some inches below the surface of the 
earth, that the pear may throw out roots for 
itself. 
This Is. however, attended with objections. 
^ If the pear does not root while the tree Is yet 
young and thrifty, and when it is most desir- 



ment Cow manure is entirely 
unfit being too compact with 
the clay, and not possessing the fibrous cha- 
racter of the other. 

Dwarf pears that had nearly ceased grow- 
ing, have been restored to vigor in this way. 

ColtiTation of Small Fruits. 

Ap a general rule, give the soli the same 
manuring that Is required for the best corn 
crop. Strawberries and blackberries may 
not need quite so much as the raspberry. 
Good, well rotted stable manure or compost < 
will be best The only preparation of soil is 
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good fine polverisatlon, by plowing and har- 
rowing—if subsoiled or trench plowed, all the 
better, especially for the raspberry. 

The best market sorts of the strawberry 
are Wilson's Albany, and Trlomphede Oand. 
The Fillmore is thought by some to give 
high promise of yalue. In some places Uo- 
Yey's Is profitable. Early Scarlet and Jenny 
Lind are good early sorts, but less profiU- 
ble. Strawberries with the very best culture 
and management will yield two or three 
hundred bushels per acre, but half this is the 
more common crop. The profits depend en- 
tirely on the market, and skill in manage- 
ment-say $900 per acre, if well managed. 
Ttie best market Blackberry is the Uochelle, 
(miscalled Lawton.) which at its best has 
borne two hundred bushels per acre. The 
Doollttle^ Hudson Kiver Antwerp, aad Fran- 
oonia, are the best raspberries— they will 
yield half as much as the Rochelle Black- 
berry, but sell higher. Cultivation by a 
horse is best for all these, and by far the 
cheapest-it need not cost much more per 
acre. It is essential for the success of the 
blackberry that new summer canes be pinch- 
ed in when three or fuur feet high, to prevent 
a long straggling growth, keep the plants 
snug and compact, and promote fruitful- 
ness. It is bard to say what the profits per 
acre will be for these different fruits, or 
which Is most profitable, as so much depends 
on market and management. Pardee on the 
Strawberry, published by Saxton, and the 
first volume of Rural Affairs, contain 
much that ia valuable on small fruits. 

Prnit for the Army. 

The observation has often been made, that 
those who emigrate to the West, and take 
care to provide a regular supply of good fruit 
for themselves and their families, by plant- 
ing strawberries, gooseberries, and other 
quickly bearing sorts, suffer much lev from 
fevers and other maladies of new cotrntrlea. 
The best medicine chest, therefore, that a 
western emigrant could take with him. is a 
large box filled with strawberry, gooseberry, 
currant and raspberry plants, dwarf apples 
and pears, and such standard sorts as bear 
quickly, such as the Dyer apple, Oldenburgh, 
Baldwin, &c., and Bartlett. Julienne. How- 
ell, Washington, and other early bearing 
pears. There Is no doubt that the usie of 
fruit, regularly supplied to the soldiers of the 
army, would prevent a vast amount of sick- 
ness and suffering. Fresh fruit could not be 
always easily supplied ; but dried fruit pro- 
perly cffoked would be a good substitute. 
The utter prohibition of all » hlsky rations, 
. boiling all the water before drluking it where 
it Is not perfectly pure, and. adding a little 




frnit to the daily food, would neariy prevent 
sickness in the army. 

Improvement In Cnltnre. 

A few years ago, about one hundredth pMrt 
of all the fruli trees and small fruits set out, 
were sufficiently cultivated, and resulted In 
success. Necessity has created an Improve- 
ment, and there is more and better cultiva- 
tion now than formerly. Purchasers o f trees 
heard the favorable stories of great success 
and high profits, and thought that ail they 
iiad to do. to be equally successful, was 
merely to purchase and plant the tre#8. 
Entirely falHng. through total neglect of cul- 
ture, they pronounced "all these stories 
humbugs." Nurserymen soon found that 
the greatest obstacle in the way of exten- 
sive platnting. was neglected cultivation— for 
no one can be expected to purchase trees, 
when he sees every one fail Renewed 
efforts were therefore made, to introduce 
better management, and they are slowly suc- 
ceeding. 

M anacement of the Bare Stems of 
Trees and Waterlnc 

It is familiar to horticulturists and physl* 
ologlsts. that as long as trees continue in a 
state of vigorous growth, they keep cool, or 
maintain a low temperature In every part. 
An apple, while growing on the tree, or re- 
maiuliig attached to the branch after matur- 
ity, will not become heated, with the sever- 
est rays of summer pouring upon it. When 
It Is severed and falls to the ground, it soon 
becomes hot In the son's rays. It is so with 
the stem or trunk of a tree. If there is a 
free growth, the bark Is rarely injured by 
heat; If the tree has been checked, or ren- 
dered nearly dormant by previous trans- 
planting, or by neglect In cultivation. Uie 
danger from this cause is greatly Increased. 
We frequently see half dormant trees with 
burnt and peeling bark on the south side, af- 
ter a hot summer. The remedy for this evil 
Is good cultivation In the first place, and If 
this te Insufficient, s)iadlng the stems by tying 
on a loose covering of straw, and if but few 
leaves have come out, keeping this straw wet 
by occasional applications of water. Trans- 
planted trees sometimes remain green many 
weeks without expanding their leaves, and 
they are often injured In this condition by 
soaking the roots and leaving the stem too 
dry. Roots need a copious supply of mois- 
ture only when they have plenty of leaves 
to throw It off and pump it up from below. 

Many newly set trees are killed by injudi- 
cious watering: the water is poured on the 
surface, and first wets and then hardens it, 
and renders it worse than before. If any 
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waterlnic is ffiv«n, the toll should be first 
tak«a off the roots, that it may pass 're«lj 
aroung them, and then the mellow earth is 
to be replaced. But eyen this must afford 
but an irrecolar supply, and cannot be so 
good as the constant and uniform supply fur- 
nished by a well cultivated, mellow soil, or 
by a well mulched surface. In conclusion, 
our readers who may have planted out 
CHKaRT TRBKS the past spring, may properly 
be reminded that there is nothing that will 
more certainly secure them from the mid- 
summer death to which they are so liable in 
hot seasons, even after making two or three 
inches growth, as a thick heavy mulching of 
old straw, hsy, or sairdust, extending seve- 
ral feet alKJut the tree; and in the more 
doubtful caseri, it may be best to straw the 
whole stem, and keep this daily watered for 
a time. At the sume time surface watering 
fur such trees is positively detrimentMl; in 
proof of which we may mention a single in- 
stance out of many. A neighbor set out 60 
flue cherry trees— he watered 25 and left 25 
uiiwHtered. Of the former, one-half died; 
of the latter, but two out of the whole. A 
good mulch would probably have saved all 

Peachea for Market. 

At a late meeting of the Fruit Growers* 
Society, at Rochester, II. N. Langworthy 
said that more money couH be made on late 
peaches than on very early ones -that they 
could be more safely marketed, and sent to 
lonieer distances without loss. The best 
very early sort was Seirate Early York— next 
Crawford's Early, which he thought the 
roost valuable of all peaches. The George 
IV, Large Early York, Kensington, Ac. had 
ceased to bear well; the crops were killed, 
and they had become unreliable. The best 
8Ul>siitute fur all these is Cooletlge's Favor- 
ite The next, a rather late sort, is Oldiiiix- 
on Freestone, but of late it has become un- 
rfli tbie as a bearer. The Late Crawford, an 
excellent fruit, has nearly ceased bearing; 
has run out in this climate. 

R. Moody agreed with Langworthy in some 
sorts, bat would like to show him his Late 
Crawfords-tliey are very large and flue -he 
ha«i lately measured a peach that was ten 
and a half inches in circuiuference. He 
would plant at least one-half of an orchard 
with Late Crawford, although usually a nip- 
derate bearer. With most kinds, a great 
error is committed by not sufficiently thin- 
ning out the fruit-the trees are injured 
when allowed to overbear, and the fruit Is 
far inferior in qaality. The present year he 
had received a dollar and a half for his thin- 
, ned penche^ while a neighbor, without thin- 
ning, received only from 37X to 60 cents- 




one fourth to one-third— while the amount of 
the crop was about the same in both cases. 
The thinned and large peaches could be 
picked in far less time-one man had picked 
eighty xbaakets of peaches in a day. He 
manures only a*-, th^ tr<»es advance in age. 
Ue. thinks after trees have borne three yean 
it is best to pull them up and plant new. 

Difference between Qooi •n4 Ba4 
Fruit. 

These two practices— good cvi.titatioh 
and THINNING THB CROP— are the foundation 
of the difference between such superb and 
magnificent specimens of the pear as graced 
the extended tables, and densely filled the 
vast Hall occupied by the Massachusettg 
Horticultural Society, and such miserable 
fruit as we sometimes see borne on the grass- 
grown, weed-choked, mice-gnawed, sickly- 
leaved, forsaken trees on the slipshod farm« 
er's grounds— planted out with hardly the 
expectation, but rather with a sort of dim 
hope that they would grow and take care 
wholly of themselves. 

One of the best things that a horticultural 
or pomolngical society could do, would be to 
place conspicuously on exhibition a collec- 
tion of such splendid fruit as might be raised 
under all tlie favorable influences of good 
culture and judicious thinning: and another 
collection beside it, with all the marks of 
small sise and scabbiness which might be 
expected from utter neglect. One collec- 
tion should be marked. '* Frnit raised under 
the eye of industry and vigilance,** and the 
other labeled. ** Fruit allowed to raise it- 
self" 

Pruning should not be omitted as an im- 
poitant requisite, but so far as its influence 
on the fruit, is concerned. It comes under the 
same head as thinning, and is indeed a use- 
ful auxiliary to the latter. A peach tree 
may generally have its fruit readily and 
easily thinned by cutting back ; and an apple 
t: ee tliat Is pruned at the top by thinning in 
from the outside, (instead of trimming and 
thinning up from l>elow. and leaving the out- 
side as thick as ever.) may have the proper 
number of specimens easily controlled. 

Orchardiits have got to take hold of this 
matter. Orchards are increasing in number, 
competition will arise, purchasers iire im- 
proving in discrimination, and will not be 
satisRt-d to pay much for poor stuff. Shrea d 
orchardists, who know how to secure a per- 
man ;nt demand for their products, as well as 
to obtain the hig*«est prices, will be first to 
adopt these modes of manufacturing the fin- 
est article, and unless others fall in they will 
be left in the lurch. The next twenty years, , 
if the world moves on as it has done, will 
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witneM an astonishing education in the 
m^isses, in a knowledxe of excellent fruit, 
and In the discrimination l>etireen a poor 
and a fine article. If they can be supplied 
with the latter, they will buy and consume : 
if nothing but the former can be had, they 
will rifject It with disdain. This will become 
true to a preat extent, sooner or later, and 
and the raisers of fi-uit for market must trim 
their sails accordlnitly. 

Plantinc Dwarf Trees. 

We have been favored by a young corres- 
pondent with the following description of the 
best mode we have met with, for setting out 
a dwarf pear orchard. He has set out many 
thousand trees in this way, and we can bear 
witness to the mathematical accuracy of the 
rows in his own orchard. The rapidity of this 
mode of planting strongly recommends it— 
tliree men planting four hundred trees on an 
average, per day. in the best manner: 





ng. 8.— Plan for Dwarf Pbar Orchard. 



A rapid and accurate method of planting 
dwarf trees, so that an observer, looking in 
any direction from the centre of the orchard, 
may find the trees exactly in line with each 
other, would perhaps be of value to some of 
your readers. The superior neatness of such 
a style of plant'ng is its xuiflcient recom 
niendation. to say nothing of the consequent 
facility of cultivation east and west, as well 
as north and south. As **the books" seem 
to have left orchardists to engineer th<s mat- 
ter for themselves, I offer the accompanying 
plan, (fig 8,) which has been found to work 
well in my own experience. 

Suppose A, B, C, D, to represent a field 
which has been enriched and properly pre- 



pared by deep plowing and repeated drag- 
ging, and is to be planted with dwarf pear 
trees, ten feet apart. Provide yourself witii 
a line and a liglit pole twenty feet long, 
notched in the middle. Plant a tree at the 
point E. equi-difttant f^om the fences A, B, 
and A, D. Stretcli your line from £ to P. 
parallel to the fence A, B. Having taken 
your place on the east side of the line, while 
your attendant stands ready with his spade 
on the west side, lay your pole along the line 
and about two inches east of it, placing the 
south end at the point E. The notch in the 
middle will show your assistant where to 
make the hole, and a little care will enable 
him to dig under the line, so far as may be 
necessary, without disturbing it. When the 
hole is large enough, set the tree at the point 
O, against the west side of the line and oppo- 
site the notch. ' 

Plant a tree at H, at the end of tlie pole, 
in a similar manner. Then carefully notice 
the exact ppot, ox thk ground, to 
which the north end of the pole 
corresponds. Take up the pole 
and shift it twenty feet northward, 
placing the hinder end of it pre- 
cisely where the front end was be- 
fore. You thus have the places 
determined for planting two more 
trees. 

When the row E. P. is finished, 
plant the row E, K. in a similar 
way, being careful to place all the 
trees on the south side of the line, 
for convenience of shifting it. 

Having reached the point K, 
move your hoe ten feet north, 
placing the west end of it against 
the north side of the tree at G. 
Then measure eastward from the 
tree at O, and plant the row G. &I, 
placing the trees as before on the 
south >ide ef the line. 

Each row is thus to be planted 
by measur'.ments from the base 
line E, F. With care in measuring, the trees 
will be found to row in any direction. The 
time occupied in shifting the pole along is 
much less than that which is consumed by 
the ordinary method of ranging from stakes. 



YIneyarda loo Fertile. 

The corresponding editor of the Rural 
New Yorker visited a vineyard in Onondaga 
county, N. Y.. planted on a hillside, with a 
rich S4)U at the bottom, poorer at the top. 
At the bottom the growth of the foliage was 
rank and green, with little fruit-at the top, 
less growth and foliage, but plenty of fruit. 
Vineyard men in ihis country have mostly ^ 
adopted the opinion, that soil of moderate 
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fertility, made deep and kept cunsUntly 
mellow, is best for native »tri«pe8-and that 
animal matter and henvy manuring are suit- 
ed only for the borders of grape houses. 
Fertility is, however, comparative; and 
there may he places where no soil is rich 
enouith without manure: and others again 
too rich, such for example as the most fertile 
alluvions, and hills are to be sought in such 
places. 

Popular Pears at Boston. 

At the recent magnificent show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, one of 
the most conspicuous parts of the exhibition 
was the dishes of large and admirably grown 
specimens of pears. To show what sorts 
stand high in favor in that region, we name 
Botne of the most prominent varieties we ob- 
served there In diflfereut collections: 

Nsw Sorts.— De Tongres or Durandeau, 
Meriam. Doyenne du Cornice, Beurre Bach- 
elier. Kingsesslng, Sheldon. Beurre Hardy. 
Beurre Superflln, Moore's, Ac. 

Olobh 8oaT8.<-Belle Lucrative. Louise 
Bonce of Jersey. Anjou. Bosc Bartlett, On- 
ondaga, Boussock. Urbaiiiste, Pratt, Angou- 
leme. Howell, Flemish Beauty, Marie Louise, 
Winter 5eHs, LangeUer. Dlel. Easter. Seckel, 
Andrews, Dix, Olout Morceau, Clairgeau. 
Lawrence, &c. 

List or Pears. 

We observe in the public papers the fol- 
lowing list of pears recommended on the 
authority of Charles Downing of Newburgh, 
comprising 18 sorts, for an amatear collec- 
tion of 100 trees. The only alteration we 
have made Is in arranging them nearly In 
the order of ripening: 

2 Doyenne d'Ete, 2 Dearborn, 6 Rostleser, 

4 Brandy wine. 6 BarUett,8 Seckel. 5 Vlemlsh 
Beauty. 10 Beurre d* Anjou. 4 Belle Lucra- 
tive. 10 Beurre Bosc 5 Paradise d'Automne, 

5 Henkel, 4 Beurre Superfin, 6 De Tongres or 
Durandeau. 6 Sheldnn. 3 Wtiikfleld. 10 Law- 
rence, 4 Beurre Gris d'Hlver Nouveau. 

Some will insist on adding GlffMrd and Ty- 
son as sumnier sorts; Boussock, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and Urbaniste, for autumn ; 
and Glout Morceau, Winter Nells, and Alen- 
eon, for winter. 

Old Apple Orchards. 
A writer in the New Enaland Farmer gives 
the following account of his experience in 
renovating old orchards : '* I have had two 
farms with two old orchards where the trees 
were on the decline. One t>f them I plowed 
and trimmed off the old and decayed 
.branches, and left the young sprouts to 
grow, and In the course of six years I had 




some quite thrifty treea On the last farm I 
have adopted another course^that is, I have 
put in hogs through the spring, summer and 
fall, and I find a saving In expense in keep- 
ing, and the advantage to my trees far 
greater tiiaa any thing I could do with the 
plow. They not only dig round the roots of 
the trees, but eat the apples that drop, and 
destroy the worms." 

Crops or Fruit. 

The Boston Cultivator says that Dr. Jabes 
Fisher of Fitchburg. Mass., gave up the prac- 
tice of medicine and began to plant orchards 
about nine years ago, and his orchards have 
mostly come into bearing. He has planted 
1.050 pear trees, two- thirds of which are 
dwarfs; 2Q0 apple trees; and many peach, 
plum and cherry trees. He had this year 
about 25 barrels of pears, and 130 barrels of 
apples. If all had borne as well as the Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch or Minister, he would 
have had 400 barrels. He finds it better to 
make apples into cider for vinegar than to 
sell tliem less than 73 cents per barrel ; four 
barrels of elder make three barrels of vine- 
gar, which brings t4 to $5 per barrel 

Apples ror tlie West. 

W. C. Flagg gives the result of the votes 
or opinions of fifteen intelligent fruit cul- 
turers. in different parts of Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Southern Ohio, and makes out 
tlie following average list: 

Eariy Harvest 8 

Carolina Red June, 8 

Early Strawberry, 8 

Slne-qua-non 8 

Klrkbrldge White. 7 

Summer Queen, 7 

Rambo «or 7 

Pennsylvania Red Streak. 8 

Yellow Bellflower, 8 

Pryor'sRed. 7 

Newtown Pippin 6 or 7 

Rawle's Janet, 10 

GUpln 8 

Oraftinc on Dissimilar Stociis. 

Grafts or buds, in order to succeed, must 
be placed upon stocks of some similarity. 
An apple will never grow on a peach, nor a 
peach or a cherry on a thorn. The latter, 
although it has stony seeds, is much more 
nearly allied to the pear in other respects 
than the peach, plum or cherry. Success 
cannot always be determined until trial is 
made; for instance, the pear In some of its 
varieties will grow well on the quince, altho* 
of a different genera, while other varieties 
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will not grow at all. The peach and plum, 
also of different genera, grow mutually on 
each other. On the other hand, some epe- 
cle« of the cherry fall entirely on others, 
although of the same genus. Experiment 
must decide suck questions. 

Select List of Small Fruits. 

The following lists were voted for by pro- 
minent members of the Fruit Growers' Soci- 
ety at Rochester, at the summer meeting in 
1»)3, and they show the estimation in which 
these fruiU are held In Western New York: 

CHBRKIB8. Votes. 

Gov. Wood, 13 

May Duke li 

Black Tartarian 11 

Yellow Spanish '• 10 

Reine Hortense 10 

Early Purple Guigne 10 

Coe*s Transparent. 9 

Black Eagle 8 

Belle d'Orleans, 7 

Bigareau de Wesel 6 

Napf»leon Bigarreau, 6 

Knight's Early Black 6 

Late Duke 6 

Early Richmond 6 

Holland Bigarreau, 4 

Rockport Bigarreau, ■* 

Elkhom 4 

Elt^n ■* 

English Morello 8 

Great Bigarreau. 8 

Black Hawk 3 

Tradescant Black Heart, 2 

Downer's Red 2 

Belle Magnlfique ^ 2 

Burr's Seedling 

Carnation • 

Sparhawk's Honey. 

Chinese Bigarreau 

Turkish Bigarreau, 

White Heart, 

Champaigne, 

Delicate, 

KIrtland's Mary, 

Elliot's Favorite. 

American HeiM't. 

RASPBBRRIBS. 

Franconia. 

Bi-incklc's Orange, 

Red Antwerp, or Hudson River Antwerp, 

Fastolf, 

Best for Market, 

Doolittle's Black. 

Orange, 

Vice-President French, 

Flllbasket, 

. Northumberland 2 

Purple Cane, or Red Prolific, 1 




Votes. 

Hornet I 

Belle de Fontenay 1 

Mervllle de Four Seasons, i 

Knevet'sGiant 1 

CDRRANTS. 

White Grape, 6 

Cherry 6 

May's Victoria 4 

Red Dutch 2 

Black Naples, 2 

Champaigne, 1 

VersaillaUe 3 

Fertile d' Angers. 1 

WhiteDutch I 

Winter Apples for Family Use. 

At the winter meeting of the Fruit Grow- 
er's Sociery, at Rochester, the following votes 
were taken on some of the leading sorts: 

Rhode Island Greening— Unanimous. 

Baldwin— Unanimous. 

Esopus Spit senbeiv— Objected to, on ae- 
count of liability to spot, unhealthiness. and 
occasional unprodnctiveness-S votes for, 19 
agalnsU 

Red Canada— 12 for. 1 against. 

Northern Spy— Considered the best table 
apple, when well grown— 16 for, none against^ 

Twenty Ounce— 14 for, none opposed— 
(Cooking.) 

Tallman Sweet— IS for, none against— (Bak- 
ing.) 

Tompkins Co. King— 14 for. none opposed. 

Peck's Pleasant-9 for. 2 against. 

Fameuse— Objected to, on account of its 
imperfection in growth— quality good— 9 for, 
18 against. 

Wagener— Overbears; keeps well; none 
better— 15 for. none against 

Fall Pippin— Spare bearer— 6 for. 8 agalnsU 

Pomme Gris— Much conflicting opinion— 
9 for. 4 against. 

Httbbartson Non8uch-4 for, 5 against. 

Yellow Bell Flower-2 for, 3 against. 

Melon Apple— 7 for, none against. 

Swaar— 4 for, 8 against 

Green Sweeting— 10 for, 1 against. 

Golden Russet— 11 for. none against. 

To Prolonc Flowerlnc. 

In order to prolong the flowering season In 
perpetual and other roses, and in annual and 
perennial plants, clip off with a pair of scis- 
sors the seed-vessels, as soon as the petals 
falL This prevents the exhaustion of the 
plant in the forming of seed, continues its 
vigor, and preserves a neater appeartnce of 
the whole plant. At the same time, the us<i 
of the scissors will enable the gardener to . 
impart a symmetrical form to the plants. 
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PreiervtDC Fresh Fruit In Cans •n4 
Jars. 

There are several modes of preserviiiK 
ftrult beyond the ordinary season of lis ripen- 
ing. The simplest is select! nfi long keepuig 
varieties, and merely placing them away in 
a cool, diT apartment, on shelves, in boxes 
or drawers, or in tight barrels. This course, 
variously modified, is pursued with apples, 
winter pears, and with grapes. Another 
way is tlie old fashioned, now nearly dis- 
carded, mode of preserving in sugar, pound 
for pound. A third, and in some respects 
the best mode, is drying the fruit; if rich, 
higii flavored sorts are selected, and the dry- 
ing rapidly performed, in well ventilated 
rooms, the result is excellent; but poor 
fruit, half decayed in the process, never re- 
pays the trouble. The fourth mode->that 
which claims our particular attention at the 
present moment— is p'eserving in air-tight 
cans or jars. For this purpose but little sugar 
is needed, or no more tlian to impart an agree- 
able flavor, and It is therefore well adapted 
to the present high price of the article. 

There are many modifications of the pro- 
cess. The long and minute directions some- 
times given, without pointing out the main 
and essential requisites, have rather served 
to bewilder than assist tlie beginner. All 
tliat is alwolutely necessary is to select good 
fruit, to heat or cook it, and inclose It in air- 
tight cases, without any air bubbles or inter- 
stices. 1 f kept in a cool place, it will remain 
for months witliont Injury. 

PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS. 
Quality of Fruit. -It is important that 
the fruit be well grown and well ripened, as 
it then contains more and richer juice for pre- 
servation. 8mall. half green, imperfect, or 
hair decayed specimens, should be rejected. 
Jabs oa Cams. -The tin cans, formerly in 
general use, are now mostly discarded. The 
acid of the fhiit is apt to dissolve the mr{al, 
and produce a poisonous compound, and the 
condition of the fruit cannot be inspected 
with the eye. Glass j*r8 are now generally 
employed— earthen succeeds equally well, 
and is somewhat cheaper, but the fruit can- 
not be seen. ▲ large number of patent 
covers have been invented, p'ssessing va- 
rious degrees of merit. They may be divided 
into three classes— those consisting of cork ; 
tliose made of metal or glass, with cement 
^ lining; and those with Iniia rubber lining. 
The objection to cork is its porosity, requir- 



ing a large amount of cement, through 
which the air pressing is apt to impart its 
flavor to the fruit The India rubber linings 
are the most convenient and easily applied ; 
but they should be well made, and form a 
perfect fit; many that have been offered In 
market not being tight, have caused the 
spoiling of the fruit. Different modes are 
employed to remove the covers in taking out 
the fruit. The corks should have two small 
and strong cords placed under thenu for lift- 
ing them out., the ends of which should be 
well covered with cement, to prevent the ad- 
mission of air. or a round piece of cotton 
cloth may be used for the same purpose. 
Pincers may be used for drawing the cord or 
cloth in taking the covers off. The covers 
may be loosened with the India rubber lin- 
ing, by inserting the point of a knife. 

The annexed figures represent one of the 
simplest modes of applying the India rubber 
lining. A ring of tliis material, about H in. 
wide, and H in. tiilck, is placed in a groove 
or dei^ression outside the neck, as shown in 




Fig. 1.— Top of Jar, with India Rubber Band ; 
Place of Tin Cap, shown by dotted line. 

fig. 1. A tin cap is then applied, which fits 
closely, and presses against the outside of the 
band. The upper edge of the jar is ground. 



Fig. S.— Section of Top of Jar, with India 
Kubber Band; Place of India Rubber 
shown by dotted Hue. 

so that the tin cover rests flat upon it. Fig. 
3 is a section of this arrangement 

Hbatimo thb Fruit.— The fruit should bs 
heated to nearly or abont the boiling point 
of water, but should not be made to stew or 
boil, as this would break the form of each j 
specimen, and reduce the whole to a i 
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For common fumlly purposet. the best way 
k to pi ace the fruit in a tin pan. with abont as 
much suffar as will give it a proper flavor, and 
then set the pan in the top of a stove boiler, 
where it will fit as a lid ; then let the water 
boil beneath the fruit until the whole is well 
heated through. Bmall fruits require less 
time than large ones. About 15 minutes will 
be needed for strawberries and raspberries ; 
SO minutes for cherries, currants, peaches 
and plums, and half an hour for appks, 
pears and quinces. 

Filling Jaks.— While the heating of the 
fruit is going on, place three or more empty 
JNrs in another boiler, and pour in cold or 
moderately warm water till it rises nearly to 
their necka. A heavy weight, as bricks, flat 
irons, or flat stones, roust be placed on these 
jars, to hold them down ; and it is safest to 
place a few small strips of wooil on the bot- 
tom of the boiler, before setting the jars in, to 
prevent their cracking by the heat below. 
When the water about the jars has nearly 
reached boiling, they then maybe filled with 
the fruit by means of a dipper. This work 
is facilitated by providing a wide tin funnel, 
(fig. 8.) made on purpose to fit the mouth of 




Fig. 8.— Funnel for filling Fruit Jars, with a 
rim set on below, to fit the outside of the 
neck. 

the jar, and it should have a handle a foot 
long, to prevent any danger of burning or 
scalding the hand. Whei> the jars are full, 
the contents should be slightly shaken, to 
start up any air bubbles that may remain, 
and the water allowed to boil sligbtly about 
them for a few minutes. The covers should 
be then applied, and made air-tight, at the 
same moment the jars are withdrawn from 
the water. Before applying the cover, the 
jars should be so completely filled with fruit, 
that not the least air or space may remain, 
but the whole be perfectly solid. 




Fig. 4.— nncert for Lifting Jars fi*om hot 
water. 

To save the hands from scalding, there 
should be a pahr of forceps (fig. 4) made to 





fit the neck of each jar, to grasp it readily in 
lifting it from tlie hot water. 

The juice of all small fruits fiimishes suf- 
ficient syrup with the sugar to fill all the 
interstices; but some larger and drier sorts 
require sometimes the addlUon of a portion 
of syrup made by boiling a pound or two of 
sugar in a quart of water. 

Some persons, after having heated the 
jars, fill them while they are stonding on a 
table, and then replace them, and continue 
the boiling for a few minutes, sr until every 
idr bubble has passed from them, before seal> 
Ing them Ifght. Either way will answer, if 
the work Is well done. 

Cbmbnt.— The best is made of one part of 
tallow mixed with about ten or twelve parts 
of rosin. An increase of the tallow softens 
the cement. The most perfect India rubber 
linings obviously need no cement; with 
corks it must be used freely, and Is indispen- 
sable. The best mode is the following, de- 
scribed in the American Agriculturist: 

Small tin saucers, or ** patty pans,*' are 

procured, an inch more In diameter than the 

mouth of the jar-these may 

be obtained cheaply, by the 

quantity, of any tinman. 

When the jar is filled with 

„, - fruit, the cork is crowded 

JTig. o. gnugly in, and a coating of 

Tin Saucer, for cement is placed on the top. 

covering top a porUon of the melted ce- 



of jar. 



ment is then poured into one 



of the tin saucers, and the month of the jar 
inverted, placed in It— forming, as soon as 
cool, a perfect air-tight cover, the saucer re- 
mainhig until the fruit is 
taken out of the jars. 
Common tea- saucers, 
and even blacking hex es 
may be used, instead of 
tin saucera 

QUAMTITT or SCOAR 

Rbqdirbo. — Some have 
stHted that they succeed 
in keeping the fruit with- 
out ushig any sugar; but 
in ordinary practice it Is 
safer to apply it, and it is 
best to do so at once, 
rather than to defer It 
Ull the fruit is used. 
Strawberries, peaches. 

%^"£dcovS: pineapples and quinces 
ed with Saucer, require but a small quan- 
tity, five ounces to a 

quart of fruit being sufficient Cherries. 

plums, raspberries and blackberries, require 

more, or seven to eight ounces. 
Stonb Jars.— In the absence of common > 

jars, which could not be procured, a friend 
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employed two ffallon stone Jarf, with etitire 
snccen. They were filled aa already de> 
•cribed, the fruit running out all around as 
the lid was applied, so as to prevent any va- 
cancy or air. and the whole well cemented. 
After several months, they opened in perfect 
oondition. 

Tom ATOK8.->The8e preserve the easiest of 
all ripe fhilt^ They may be kept entire af- 
ter merely removing the skin ; or, what per- 
haps is better, as well as more economical, 
stewed down to about one-half of their origi- 
nal bulk, as they are a very watery fruit. 

Strawberries need but few luiuute^ cook- 
ing; ^henries a greater length of time; 
peaches stIU longer, and should be well 
done. 

In order to determine whether the fruit 
has been well put up, in India rubber lined 
Jars. lift them by the covers, or apply a few 
pounds force to them. If the cover comes 
off. the work has not been well done— some 
air has been allowed to remain, or the heat- 
ing has been insufficient, in which case the 
boiling must be done over again. It issafest 
to examine them a second time, in about a 
week. 

It is imiiortant that the fruit jars, after the 
whole process Is completed, be placed In a 
cool and rather dry place. If the tempera- 
ture Is warm, they may spoil by fermenta- 
tion ; and experience has fully proved that 
they mold in a damp cellar. If the tempera- 
ture were but a few degrees above freesing, 
they would probably keep uninjured for 
years. There is no doubt that an excellent 
apartment should sometimes have the credit 
which is ascribed to a particular mode of 
patting up. 

Glass jars should be kept in a dark place, 
to exclude light. 

Waah for Bama. 

There is no cheap substitute for oil paint. 
All the different kinds of whitewashing are 
incapable of shutting out moisture. The 
The sides of buildings especially ext>osed to 
rains, will lose a portion of any kind of wash 
by the combined action of fk-ost and moist- 
ure. Oil paint obvintes tills difficulty. 

There are many different kinds of wash 
recommended ; but with a single exception 
we have never found any thing better than 
a mixture of good lime with water. This ex 
ception we have made a thorough trial with. 
A rough bam, which received a coating four 
years ago, now retains most of it, although a 
considerable portion is scaled off on the 
roost exposed side. This wash is made sub- 
stanUally as folio ws :— One peck of fine beach 
JJ^ sand, three pecks of water lime, and four 
M quarts of salt. These proportions might 

©c^= 




vary without detriment— there should be as 
much sand as ciin be conveniently applied 
with a brush. A farm laborer applied this 
mixture early last summer to two rough 
bams, one about uO by 65 feet, the other 90 
by 80, in three and a half days, consumlug 
two bushels of water lime, which was nearly 
the whole cost of material. This coating,, 
now nearly one year's standing, appears to 
be as good as the day it was put on. It will 
be perceived that the expense Is only about 
one-tenth the cost of a coat of paint. 

A HooM to Dry Fruit In. 

In many sections of the country there Isan 
abundant fruit crop ; much of this fruit can- 
not be sent to market, to profit, in Its green 
state, and may be dried to good advantage, 
and find a ready sale at high prices. While 
tae war lasts, there will be an unusual de- 
mand for diied fralt. The usual methodt 
employed for drying fruit are slow and tedi- 
ous. In Kentucky and Tennessee, where 
apples and peaches are extensively dried, 
they have a cheap method of building kilns 
for the purpose. These are built of the com- 
mon limestone of the country. A furnace or 
fireplace Is made, about two feet wide and 
six feet long, terminating with a low chim- 
ney at the opposite end. The wails are laid 
up about eighteen or twenty inches high, and 
and then covered over with thin slabs of 
limestone, and the whole made smooth with 
a coat of mortar. U|)on this the fruit is 
dried A rouKh shed is built over the kiln, 
so that the work can progress In rainy wea- 
ther. This method of drying fruit, however, 
is objectionable ; exposed to the air, it dries 
slow, and even with the greatest precaution 
the fruit is often burned on one side over tt»e 
hottest portion of the furnace. 

At the Shaker establishments In Ken> 
tucky. they have a method of drying fruit 
that is both expeditious and very complete. 
It consists of a buil«ling of logs, brick or 
stone, of any convenient size-say ten feet 
wide by twelve or fourteen feet long : the 
walls seven or eight feet high, with an ordi> 
nary roof. Upon the top of this should be a 
ventilator, sufficiently large to admit of the 
escape of the vapor arising from the fruit. 
An opening may be left along under the 
eaves for ventilation, but it is better to have 
it on the top of the buildina. At one end of 
the house a furnace is built, opening on the 
outside. This is about two feet square. The 
sides are of brick, and only sufficiently thick 
to sustain the top. The fiue extends the 
length of the building, and returns to the 
chimney near the ftimace door. The top of 
tte furnace or flue may be covered with any j 
old plates of cast iron, or sheets of boiler 
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Iron ; thicker Iron, or a coverlofr of brick or 
stone, might not admit of the escape of suf- 
ficient heat to dry the fruit with facility. 
The fruit is dried on trays or hurdles, ar- 
ranRed in three tiers, one above another, 
with a space of twelve or fifteen inches be- 
tween them. The hurdles are two feet or 
more wide, and six feet or more lonn^ and 
three inches deep. These are simple trays 
made of pine boards, with bottoms made of 
small strips, or laths of hard wood. Throush 
tlie length of the ballding. and extending six 
or eight feet outside, scantling are put up to 
support the three tiers of burdles. A broad 
door is made at the end of the building to 
correspond with each tier of hurdles. Upon 
each pidr of scantling a frame is made to 
correspond with the width, which mns out 
and in the building upon rollers, in the form 
of a railroad. The frames are drawn out 
through the end of the building and the trays 
of fruit placed on them crosswise, and then 
run in. Thus arranged, with the three tiers 
of rails filled with trays of fruit, about one 
and a half or two barrels of fruit can be dried 
at once, requiring about twenty-four hours to 
complete the process. The trays nearest the 
fire, of course, will dry the fastest, and with 
the convenience of the railroad and the 
shutters In the end of ttie building, they may 
be drawn out and changed to the upper rails, 
when the whole may be equally dried within 
the twenty-four liours In the most perfect and 
uniform manner, without the least burning. 
The fire is made on the bottom of the fur- 
nace, which consumes less fuel, and keeps 
up a slow and more unifurm heat than if 
placed above the draft. 

In some instances I have seen old steam 
boilers, of small siie, used for the furnace 
and flues, and these, where they can be ob- 
titfned cheap, answer every purpose ; these 
radiate the heat readily, and a small amount 
of fire answers the purpose. 

There are many sections of the country 
where peaches and early apples cannot be 
readily sent to market, and as at this season 
of the year, when grass Is abundant they 
are of less value to feed to swine, they may 
be dried in this way to good profit. In re- 
mote sections of the country fru.t-growing 
may be made a source of considerable profit, 
in this way. The demand for dried fruit will 
always be greater than the supply.— [Countrt 
Gkntlbman. 

Curlnc Hams without Socar. 

** E. 8. If .** of Niagara county, says, in the 

A Rural New Yorker, that he cures hams with 
simple salt and water (brine) equal to any 
treated with sugar or molasses and salt. He 
is careful to place theni In the cask shank 
\J downward, and while smoking has them on 




racks, with the rind down, instead of hang- 
ing up in the usual way, "thus both the 
pickle and the smoke retaining the juices of 
the meat** Another correspondent thinks 
his recipe not only the cheapest but the very 
best in the world :— "For every 16 pounds of 
ham take one pint of pure salt and one 
ounce of saltpetre. Pack in a clean oak 
cask, sprinkling the salt between the layers 
of meat Dissolve the saltpetre and ponr It 
over the whole, adding sufficient pure water 
to cover. 8oft water is best Let them lie 
UNDER the brine six weeks, then smoke.** 

Potato Yeaat •b4 Yeaat Cakes. 

A correspondent of the Couktrt Gbhtli- 
MAN says:— ^ My wife makes a Potato Yeast 
which she considers superior to any other 
kind of yeast she has ever used, as it makes 
better bread, and Is more convenient to 
use. It Is made in the following manner :» 
Take ten potat-oes of large siie. pare, wash 
and boil them ; when done mash them fine, 
and ponr on them onequartof boiling water, 
and stir in one coffee cup of dry sugar. 
After standing a few minutes, ponr on a gill 
less than a quart of boiling water ; when it 
is lukewarm add one pint of the same kind 
of yeast If you have it or of good hop yeast 
to raise it Put It In a stone Jar and cover it 
up tight to ferment and set it in a warm 
place till the potato rises on the top, and 
light foaming spots burst from the surface ; 
then put the yeast in a stone jug and cork It 
tight It will be necessary to tie the cork in 
and keep it tied, to prevent it being thrown 
out After the yeast Is put up It should be 
kept in a cool place ; when wanted for use, 
open the jug and stir up the yeast. One-half 
of a teacupfull of it will make a large loaf of 
bread. In warm weather the yeast is better 
to make only one-half of the above quantity 
at a time, if but little used.** 

We find the following directions for mak- 
ing Yeast Cakes in the papers:— ** Scald 
some flour with strong hrp tea ; when cool 
enough to bear your finger In It set It to rise 
with good lively yeast; set at nuon it ought 
to l>e lisht enough in the morning; stir in as 
much Indian meal as Is required to mould It 
into a lump; cut it Into thin slices on a 
board or tea wwlter, with a cloth spread over 
it then set it In the wind to dry. It should 
be made in dry weather, or it may sour. 
Two-thirds of a teacupfull will make a bak- 
ing for an ordinary family. Soak fifteen 
minutes. 

Grbkn Copperas dissolved In water. It Is 
said, will effectually concentrate and destroy 
the foulest smells, and If placed under a bed 
in hospitals and sick rooms, will render the ^ 
atmosphere pure and tree. 
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The PhlloMphy oT Paintinc • 

1. When wKter, or moisture, comes in eon- 
tact with wood, the Rraia of the wood is 
raised, and when it comes to dry, the wood 
shrinks; and this shrinking and swelling will 
soon injure the surface, rendering it rough. 
Wlien moisture comes in contact with iron, 
tliere is a cubmical union ; the oxygen of the 
air unites with the Iron, and forms oxide of 
iron, or. wliat is familiarly called rnst^ 
Tlierefi>re. every time any rust is formed, 
the surface of the iron is rendered rougher 
and rougher. 

2. Now. in order to prevent water from in- 
juring the surface of wood, or iron, we 
spread a covering over it, to exclude the 
water, just as we cover a horse with oil 
cloth, to Iceep him dry ; only, when we paint 
we apply the blank«>t, or covering, while it is 
in a liquid state. This coveringsoon changes 
into a thin pellicle, or blanket, which will 
exclude the water. Therefore, by excluding 
the moisture, we keep the grain of wood 
smootli, and the surface of Iron bright and 
smooth also. 

Materials for Maktnc Paint. 

3. Any substance that will become dry, 
after it is applied to the surface of wood, or 
iron, and which will form a thin pellicle, or 
blanket, that will exclude water, will make 
good paint. 

4. Linseed oil is of such a nature that it 
win soon dry, when spread out thin, and 
will form a thin cover, that will exclude wa> 
ter. Kor this reason, there Is no other kind 
of oil that is equal to linseed oil, for painting. 

6l There is so much grease, or oleaginous 
substance, in lamp oil. kerosene, and sweet 
oil, that they will not dry like linseed oil. 
For this reason, such oils are not good for 
painting. 

6. i*aint is mingled with oil, for the purpose 
of keeping the oil as much on the surface as 
possible, and for making a thicker and hea- 
vier coat, or pellicle, which will resist the 
action of the atmosphere, or the influences 
of wet and dry. 

Boiling Oil. 

7. We boil oil for the purpose of evaporat- 
ing or driving off the oleaginous or greasy 
portion of if., so that it will dry more readily. 

8. Some painters have told beginners that 
oil must be boiled until it will bum a feather 
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or quill. This rule is not correct ; for oil will 
bum a quill before it is boiled half enough. 
Any person who knows how to make molas- 
ses and sugar, can boil oil well. 

9. All that Is necessary, in order to boll oil 
well, is to keep a steady fire, just hot enough 
to make the oil roll gently, for at least three 
or four hours. 

10. Let a tablespoonfUl of litharge be put 
into about one gallon of oil before it is boil- 
ed, and when the oil Is boiling It is well to 
stir it often, should any thing settle to the 
bottom of the kettle. 

Lacker or Laaner. 

11. Tills substance is a Liquid Dbikr, and 
will make good paint when used alone, with- 
out any oiL But it is rather expensive for 
such a purpose, when used alone. There- 
fore, we mingle It with oil for the purpose of 
making a. better paint, and for making the 
oil or paint dry more readily. 

13. The more laquer we put Into paint, the 
sooner it will dry. Laquer is used in mixing 
all kinds of paint Varnish will make a good 
laquer, but is expensive. 

18. As some laquer is better than others, all 
that is necessary to use it economically is the 
exercise of a little good common sense. 

Making White Paint. 

14. If the white lead, or ztnc whitb, has 
been ground fine, as It always should be be- 
fore it is used, mingle boiled oil enough with 
it to make it about of the consistence of 
thick cream. Then pour in laquer enough 
to make it thin enough to spread readily with 
a bra»h. Good paint will always show for 
itself when it Is just thick enough to flow well. 

15. We usually make white paint, and then 
obtain any other desired color by mingling 
pidnt of other color with th> white. I refer 
to ordinary painting. White lead will form 
a good body of paint so much cheaper than 
blue or green, or some kinds of yellow, that 
we use it In preference to making a paint of 
a given khid that Is very expensive. 

Dead-Whlte Paint. 

18. Take the best kind of white lead, or 
sine white, and grind it in the purest linseed 
oil. Then mingle with it Demar Varnish, or 
white varnish, enough to make it thin enough 
to flow well from the brash. 

17. If paint be prepared in tiiis way. of 
good materials, it will be dry in a few hours 
after it has been laid on. 

In case one has not access to a good paint 
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mill. U would be as well U purchase a small 
can of white lead, that has been ground. 

To make a Light Lead Color. 

18. Lei the paint be prepared as for dead- 
wbite paint. In the direction just given, and 
then mingle a very little lamp black with it. 
As much as one can take up on the point of 
a small knife will color a dish of white paint. 
Care must be exercised, lest too much black 
be put in. The black may be ground fine 
with the blade of a large knife. 

Biae Paint. 

19. In the first place, prepare white paint, 
(see Making White Paint.) and then mingle 
blue paint with It^ and stir It thoroughly, un- 
til no streaks can be discovered In It. Then 
dip your brush and paint a little. If It seem 
too light colored, put in more blue, until it 
appears dark enough. 

2I<. A small quantity of blue paint will 
make a large quantity of paint, if it be pre- 
pared In this manner. Blue makes the neat- 
est and most durable paint forpiUnting tools 
and implements. 

Green Paint. 

21. There are several kinds of green paint, 
to which we cannot nllude in these very brief 
directions, which will all make good pahit. 
Exam'ne the green paints at the store. 

22. Make a white paint, (see White Paint.) 
and then mingle green paint with it- stirring 
it thoroughly— until it appears to be of the 
right color or shade. The more green there 
is put ill, the darker will l>e the paint. 

3:). Orcen paint is usually very heavy; 
therefore care must be exercised to have It 
of the proper consistence, or not too thick. 
If It be too thick. It will not flow f^ely from 
the brush, and will not be smooth when it is 
dry. 

Red Paint. 

94. Red paint Is frequently made of oil, 
laquer and Venetian red. This will make a 
very dull looking red, and very cheap also. 

To make red of a lighter color, make white 
paint as directed, and then mingle red lead, 
or any other kind of red paint, with the 
white, to suit the farcy. 

25. Paint Is sometimes made of pure red 
lead, oil and laquer. But, as red lead Is so 
very heavy, it is rather difficult to lay it on 
smooUily, unless In a very warm room, and 
unless a person has had some experience in 
painting. 

These directions have been prepared to 
aid beginners, in very ordinary painting. 

Plaater of Parla an4 Oypanm In 
Palntlnv. 

26. Plaster of Paris, when It is ground fine. 





will make an excellent paint for outside 
work. 1 have been accutitomed to use it, 
for painting buildings, for several years past, 
and I find that it Is far more durable than 
white lead or sine white. My practice has 
been, to mingle equal parts of Plaster of 
Paris and sine, o^ white lead, with oil enough 
to make it of the consistence of cream, and 
then run it through a paint mill. This will 
form a good white paint, having an excellent 
body, which will be far more serviceable than 
white lead alone. And, more than all this. 
Plaster of Paris is very cheap. 

27. For painting roofs of buildings, I have 
never met with anything that Is cheaper and 
better, where it is desirable to collect rain 
water, than gypsum and oil It will form a 
very hard and durable covering for a roof, 
and is very dean. 

28. Gypsum is sometimes ground very 
coarse. When it is so, it should be run 
through a paint mill before it is used. 

Care of Paint Brnsbee. 

29. Turn a new brush with the hair end up 
and handle down, and open the bristles and 
pour In about a spoonful of good varnish. 
Allow the Tarnish to become dry, and ttie 
brush will never shed its bristles when It is 
used In painting. The varnish will also keep 
brushes from shrinking and falling to pieces. 

30. Brushes are usually kept in water, to 
prevent their drying up-but water is not half 
as good as oil for keeping them soft and pli- 
able. 

SI. As soon as you have finished a job of 
painting, wipe out the brush clean, and wrap 
it in a piece of paper and hang it in a small 
deep vessel, containing oil. letting the brush 
descend into the oil up to the wrapping curd. 
In this way brushes of different colors, and 
even varnish brushes, can be kept clean and 
always ready for immediate use. 

32. It Is Impossible to keep brushes, and 
especially vamith brashes, soft and pliable 
in water. 

To make Roncb Paint Smoolii. 

83. When paint has become rough by 
cracks, and when there are small seams In 
the wood that cannot be filled with putty, 
take a few spoon fills of white lead, (English 
white lead is best.) and mix It up with boiled , 
oil and laquer, about as thick as It can be 
mixed. Then take a small portion of it at a 
time and rub it Into the cracks with the fin- 
gers, until the surface of the paint is smooth 
and even. Now smooth It off with a stiff 
brush, dipped In bensole or In spirits of tur- 
pentine, and let It dry. This is the easiest 
and most expeditious way to make tlie sur- 
face of rough paint smooth. 
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To make Old Paint Dry. 

84. Sometimes patfit that has been laid on 
for jeare is yet "sticky," and will never be- 
come hard. Such paiut is a source of great 
annoyance. 

35. To make it hard, so that it will not 
stick, apply to it, with a brush, a coat <«f ben- 
zole. (See Benzole IT 44.) After a day or 
two. if there is a prood coat of piiint on it, fro 
over it wiUi a thin coat of laquer. witli one- 
third uf its bulk or boiled oil mulled with It. 
In case the coat of paint is thin. Hpply ano- 
ther thin coat, which has been pre])Nred by 
put-ting in a larKe proportion of lanuer. 

To make Old Variiisli llry. 

36. Poor varnish sometimes, wh*n applied 
to furniture. Is a source of vexaiinn. To 
make it dry and Inird. vpply a coat of l)en- 
zole. (see Itenzole, H t4,) or spirits of turpen- 
tine, with a vamitih brush, in a warm room. 
After two or three days, apply a C'>iit of good 
varni«h, and let it dry thoroiiiEhly before 
using the furniture. This is a certain reme- 
dy for "sticky" varnish. 

89. Good varnish will always become hard 
In a short time—while cheap varuiah. some- 
times, will not become hard in several years. 

To make Shellae Varntsh. 

88. Put a quantity of shellac in a bottle and 
pour in alcohol enough to cover it. Cork it 
tight, and place it on a shelf in a warm room, 
where the shellac will dissolve. Shake the 
bottle occasionally, and, if It is not all dis- 
solved in three or four days, put in a little 
more alcohol 

This forms a good varnish, for varnishing 
almost any thing, which will dry in half an 
hour. 

Coal Tar, or Tar Paint. 

89. But very few people appreciate the 
value of this substance as a preservative of 
wood and iron, when it is used as a paint 
It possefses wonderful antiseptic propertiei>. 
and there is no kind of oil paint that will 
preserve wood or Iron from decay, when it 
is exposed to the influences of the weather, 
equal to coal tar. 

4(t. It is the reftise of gas works, and can 
always be obtakned. where gas is made, at 
about 01 per barrel. It is less durable when 
it is exposed to sunshine than when it is al- 
ways in the shade, or In wet and damp 
places. 

41 This peculiarity makes it one of the 
most valuable substances that can be used 
for painting the ends of fence posts that aru 
in the ground. No other substance is equal 
to it. 

^. Gas companies, who were accustomed 
to uselroa pipe, are now using wooden pipes. 



which have been saturated In coal tar, and 
there is no doubt that such wooden pipes will 
last for one hundred years. One of the 
members of the Gas Company in Ithaca told 
me that they had examined wooden pipes 
which wcrt saturated with gas tar, which 
had been underground for twenty-two years, 
and they showed no decay. 

The way to Make It Dry. 

43. Gas tar neetls no preparation, only for 
painting tools and implements It needs some- 
thing to make it dry. for this purpose, let It l>e 
WARMKO In an iron kettle— not boiled— and 
mingle with it about one pint of benzole to 
one gallon of gas tar. This will make a 
heautinil black varnish, which will dry in a 
few hours. If it does not dry quickly enough, 
put In a little more benzole. (See Benzole, 

^■"•> « . 

Benzole. 

44. Benzole is a volatile and nearly trans- 
parent fluid, which has the appearance of 
spirits of turpentine. It can be obtained at 
most drag stores, at about fifty cents per 
gallon. 

45. It Is frequev.tly used as a good substi- 
tute for spirits turpentine, and is very much 
cheaper than that liquid, and for some pur- 
poses it is far more effective Uian turpentine. 

To Remove Grease Spots from Clothes. 

46. Grease spots, paint or gum, may be 
readily removed from woolen clothes, with- 
out the least Injury to them. 

Saturate the soiled portions of a garment 
thoroughly with benzole, (see Benzole;) 
then, with a small piece of woolen cloth, rub 
it, keeping it moist with benzole, until the 
spots have disappeared; then wash the 
spots with soap suds. 

If the grease spots or grease on coat col- 
lars has become dry, let the benzole be 
applie<1 an hour or mt)re before it Is rubbed. 
As soon as the benzole has softened the 
grease, soap suds will quickly remove It. 

47. I have removed paint from garments 
that had been on them until It had become 
quite dry before the benzole was applied, 
and it did not injure them in the least. Coat 
collars can be cleaned in this way in a few 
minutes. 

Prepared Glue for Wood. 

48. Procure a bottle with a large moatb 
and fill It about two-thirds UM with the best 
of glue. (Good glue is clear, of a light color, 
but poor glue is of a dark and dirty color.) 
TVen pour In the best of alcohol, until ths 
glue is covered with It. Cork it tight, and 
set it in a warm place. If the alcohol is i 
good the glue will be dissolved in a few days 
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and be ready 'or use. If it appears too 
thick, pour in a little more alcohol. If it 
seems to be too thin, put in a little more 
glue, or leave the cork out for a Tew days and 
the alcohol will soon evaporate, so that tlie 
glue will be of the proper consistence. This 
fflue will always be fit for use. - 

Glue should always be used in a warm 
room. 

Prepared Glae for Leather. 

49. Procure some isinglass at the drug 
store, and dissolve it in alcohol, as directed 
for wood glue, and keep the bottle well 
corked. Shave the surface of the leather a 
little, and apply the glue in a warm room, 
ani squeeae the pieces together with clamps 
or a hand screw. 

5(>. Leather beUs are united in this way 
by scarfing or shiplapping the ends and glue- 
ing them, and they seldom come apail unless 
they be exposed to dampness or rain. 

Leather belts that are glued together are 
much stronger, and will run smoother than 
those that have been tied with leather 
strings, or riveted t-ogether. 

In case the alcohol is very strong. It may 
be diluted with rain water. When it Is used 
the leather should be warmed, and the glue 
should be applied while warm, and the lea- 
ther should be kept warm until it is tho- 
roughly dry. 

How to Clean and Oil Hamesa. 

51. If the weather be cold, or even if the 
weather is not quite warm, the harness 
should be tiken apart in a warm room, and 
washed clean with soap suds. - Then hang up 
the different parts, and let them become dry 
on the surface. Leather should not be al- 
lowed to become thoroughly dry before it is 
oiled. 

52. Now place a common milk pan on a 
bench, and put into it about two or more 
quarts of neat's foot oil. Then pass all the 
small parts of the harness through the oil, 
and hang them up where they will be warm 
but not hot Apply oil to the collars, and 
the large portions of the harness, with a 
paint brush. 

63. By this means leather will be kept soft 
and pliable. No more oil should ever be 
applied to leather than it will absorb very 
readily. Many people Injure their harness 
by applying too much oil. When oil is ap- 
plieil so abundantly to harness that it will 
work out to the surface in hot weather, it 
will absorb dirt and dust, which will make a 
harness look unaccountMbly out of order. 

As soon as the oil is dried in, the harness 
k should be varnished, with a light coat of the 
following leather varnish : 
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Leather Varniah Tor Harneas. 

54. Put a half pound of shellac, which may 
be obtained at the drug store, into a bottle. 
Pour in good alcohol, suflicient to cover the 
shellac; then place it on a shelf, in a warm 
room, and keep it corked clese, to prevent 
rapid evaporation. Now pulverize a lump of 
gum camphor, as large as a hen's egg, and 
put that into the bottle. Put in also three or 
fuur spoonfuls of good lamp-black. Shake 
the bottle thoroughly twice a day. In two 
days, if the alcohol is good, it will be ready 
for use. Should the alcohol not be good 
enough to make a temperance man drunk, it 
will not dissolve the shellac in two weeks, 
unless the bottle were left open. 

55. Apply this vamisii to the harness with 
a paint brush. I have never met with any 
varni-h that was equal to this kind for keep- 
ing harness in good condition. It will not 
make the leather hard, and it makes it nice 
to handle, and it will keep the dirt out and 
the oil in. 

56. When oiling and varnishing a silver- 
plated harness, if any oil or varnish should 
be applied to the silver, dip a sponge or 
woolen cloth in spirits of turpentine, or in. 
benzole, and sponge it off; then wipe such 
parts dry with a soft cloth, and rub them 
dry with a clean piece of buckskin, and an 
old harness will shine like a new one. 

57. A brush that is used for laying on this 
kind of vamisih. should be kept in oil, as di- 
rected in a preceding paragraph, otherwise 
it will sovn become hard and unfit for use. 

Way to Stop Leak* around Chimneys. 

:8. Miuffle a quantity of quick lime, or 
water lime, with coal tar or vlth pine tar, 
until it is as stiff as putty. Then with a 
large knife spread It over the cracks be- 
tween the chimney and the roof. Tlii.<i is an 
excellent substance for stopping leaks in 
any kind of roof, where there are cracks in 
it. It is good for stopping leaks in wooden 
eave troughs, where the water is not to be 
used for culinary purposes. 

An Birectoal and Easy Way to Mend 
Broken China and Olasa Ware. 

69. There are but few substances that will 
answer for this purpose; but the following 
will never fail. We have a large wash bowl 
that was broken in two parts, which has been 
mended in this manner for more than eight 
years, and is sound as if it had never been 
broken. 

GO. Let a small quantity of p^nt be pre* 
pared as directed, f 14, and let it stand in a 
warm place until there Is a thick pellicle or 
skin formed on the surface of it. Turn a > 
portion of this pellicle over, and scrape off 
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about hair a teaspoonful of th« oil nnd paint 
that adheres to the under side of it. and ap- 
ply it with a finger to the edffetof tlie broken 
vessel, and then put the pieces toftether and 
tie them firmly with a strong string and keep 
the vessel in a warm place for a few months. 
I never saw a piece of glass or earthen 
that this kind of cement would not hold 
firmly, as long as it was not exposed to boil- 
ing water. 

To Keep the Hands Clean and Smooth. 

61. Procure a piece or pumice stone at the 
drug store, and grind one side smooth on a 
grindstone. When the hands are rough and 
dirty, wash them in soap suds, and rub them 
with the smooth side of the pumice stone. 
Keep the pumice stone wet when using it, as 
it will be more effective when it is wet than 
when it isdiy. 

Remedy For Sore Hands. 

82. "What causes our hands to chap and 
crnck ? The outride skin bf comes thick and 
stiff when it is cold, and whvn we work our 
fingers the skin has become so dry that it 
crHckd. Hands never crack In war.ni wea- 
ther. Let them be washed clean, with pum- 
ice etone. (see IT 61.) and oil them well every 
niirht and dry in the oil by the fire. This 
will keep them soft. s. kdwahds todo. 



feihort Rules In Rural Economy. 

1. Paint all too*s exposed to the weather, 
and if with a light colored 'paint they will 
hent. warp and crack the least in the sun. 

2. Dip well seasoned vhinglesiu tin. e, wash 
and dry them before lay inc. and they wi:l 
lafct much longer, and not become covered 
witli moss. 

3. In hitching a horse to a common rail or 
worm fence, always select the inside corner, 
which will be more secure by its bracing po- 
sition, and the halter will not become tan- 
gled among the projecting ends of the rails, 
as when hitched to an outside or projecting 
comer. 

4. Always tie a halter by making first a 
single loop and th^n thrustinsr the end of the 
halter through this loop. This is quickly 
untied, and will never become untied of itself. 

5. Dip the tips of nails in grease, and they 
will easily drive into any hard woo«l. where 
otherwise they would double and break. 

t>. In screwing nuts into any p irt of ma- 
chinery, in cold weather, be carefnl not to 
heat them first by the hands, or they will 
contract, after being screwed on tight and 
become immovablt: afterwards. 

7. In plowing or teaming on the road in 

^ hot weatiier, always rest the horses on an 

eminence, where they may receive the cool 



breeze, and where one minute will be worth 
two in a'Warm valley. 

8. In setting out yonng orchards, always 
register the varieties Immediately in a book, 
where they may be referred to In a few 
years, when the trees commence bearing 
and after the labels are lost and the names 
forgottt-n. 

9. In laying ont gardens for fruits and ve- 
getables, place every thing io drills or rows, 
so that they may be cultivated by a horse, 
and thus save the expense of hand labor. 

10. Plant a patch of osier willows on every 
farm. A rod square will furnish as many 
t>ands for binding cornstalks, straw, Ac. as 
an acre of rye straw. 

11. Remove every stone from the track in 
the highway. A single projection, which 
might have been removed in one minute, 
has battered and injured a thousand wagons, 
at a damage equal to a hundred days labor. 

12. When boanl fences become old, and 
the boards begin to come off; nail upright 
facing strips upon them against each post, 
and the boards will be held to their place, 
and the fence will last several years longer. 

12. Always set a post fence over a ditch, or 
near good drainage, and the posts, always re- 
maining dry, will last many years longer than 
those standing in wet sub-soil. 

15. In writing on wooden labels or mark- 
ing sticks, with a common pencil, if the 
wood is first wet, the mark will last two 
years: if written on dry, one or two rains 
will wash it all away. 

15. Alwaj 8 keep a supply of cojiper wire on 
hand, of different sizep. for repairing tools- 
it in greatly superior to either twine or iron 
wire. 

16. Kvery farmer sliould have a neat tool 
room, against the smooth walls of which a 
suitable place should be provided for hang- 
ing up every tool. An accurate outline of 
each tool should be painted on the wall, to 
remind every man of Its absence, when left 
out of place. 

17. Oil paint, applied to houses and barns, 
out-buildings and fencei*, will last much 
longer, and harden better, if put on as late 
as the middle of autumn, instead of during 
the heat of summer. 

18. Every bin and granary should have a 
scale, or upright row of figures marked in- 
side, showing accurately the number of bush- 
els to fill it up to fach figure This will ena- 
ble the farmer to know at a glance how 
much grain he has raised, or has on hand. 

Harrows For Stony Land. 

A correspondent inquires the proper di- 
mensions for these. A stout, double, square J 
harrow is often made about as follows: three 
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timbers on each side the hinges, or six !n all. 
each timber about 4 feet 8 inches long, 8 
inches square, or 8 by 3X Inches-five teeth 
In each timber, or 30 in all -each tooth about 
seven-eiithths by three-fourths of an inch, 
and a foot entire length. The strengtli mny 
vary with the degree of stoneyness, and the 
teeth may be set back a little, to pass freely. 
Where there are few or no stones, many 
more and {imailer te«th are more efficient. 

Curing Corn F<»dder. 

Com sown thiclcly for fodder, always heats 
and spoils when placed in large stack?, even 
if dried fur several weeks previousily. This 
deters many from raising tliis excellent and 
valuable crop. The best way is to cut and 
bind it in bundles, and place seven in each 
round shock. After drying thus several 
weeks, draw Uiese shocks, and place two to- 
gether, on ground near the foddering yard. 
These large or double shocks, it' well made, 
will stand uninjured until foddered out. If 
placed OD grass ground, the butts will nut be 
frosen fast. They might be left in the field 
till needed in winter, but for the inconve- 
nience of being thus ft*osen, and the liability 
of snow or mud in the field. They are most 
conveniently drawn in a common wagon 
box, one man handing the shocks, whole and 
upriieht, to another who stands in the wagon, 
and receives them, placing them in position, 
in two rows. If they have been well bound, 
when put up, with two osier or straw bands, 
they will keep snugly together. 

Draining Lenvtbens the Season. 

Fanners at the North often complain seri- 
ously that the seasons are too skort for the 
execution of all their work, and the ripen, 
ing of crops. A cure for this evil has been 
found in under-draining. Instead of waiting 
several weeks for the soil to become dry. 
they are enabled to pl^wwell drained land 
at once, to take time by the forelock, and to 
get through their work without hurrying, 
before others have begun. It also enables 
them to work more economically, by not be- 
ing compelled to hire extra labor in a hur- 
ried seasun. Dry lands being leps liable to 
frost in SHtumn, the crops may continue to 
grow later. The editor of the New Kngland 
Farmer estimates, from his own experi- 
ments, that he has thus lengthened the sea- 
son five weeks. 

Ice Houses. 

Tiiese, when constructed of wood and 
bnards. are severely tested in their durabili- 
ty, by the moisture flowing from the melting 
, ice. Nothing can, therefore, be more effec- 
tual in preventing decay than to coat ail the 




t4mber8 and boards with gas tar. when they 
are Ary or well seasoned. This treatment 
will prolong their durability many times. 

Compamtive Value of Fuel. 

A corres))nBdent of the Codmtrt Gbrtls. 
MAN gives the following tjible, showing the 
comparative value of fuel: 

Shellbark Hickory IfO 

Pignut Hickory 95 

White Oak ; 84 

White Asl 77 

Yellow Oak 60 

Hard Maple 69 

White Elm 68 

Ued Cedar 66 

Dogwood. 75 

ScrubOak 73 

White Hazle 72 

AppleTree, 70 

Red Oak 69 

White Beech, 65 

Black Walnut, 65 

BlacK Birch 6S 

Wild Cherry 95 

Yellow Pine 64 

Chestnut 63 

Yellow I'oplar 62 

Butternut 61 

WhiteBirch 48 

White I'ine, 42 

The same species of wood may vary in 
density and value, being best if grown on 
dry land and exposed or in open ground. 
Some kinds of wood, sucli as hickory, ewe a 
lan^e share of their value to the heat of the 
coals left afte.- burning. 

Tackles and Ladders. 

Tackles are very useful on a farm; they 
save much heavy lifting; they want to have 
two blocks, and a three-quarter or inch rope 
will answer. We have used one for fifteen 
years or more, to raise beeves and large 
hogs, and for hoisting com tip in the crib. 
It saves very much hard labor. We put a 
strwp across from one handle to the other on 
the basket, leaving it long enough to throw 
over the side of the basket when filling, and 
having the tackle overhead and two baskets, 
you can unload corn very fast— for this you 
need a large hook on the lower block ; but 
if you want to raise or lower bsgs. you need 
a chain with rings on each end, (such as are 
used in grist milis.) and slip-noose your bngs. 
For a crib or vranary over head, nttthing Is 
more preferable than a good tackle; tlit^ir 
cost cannot be much; it is best to have 
hooks on both l»locks. i adiiers, too. are 
very useful on a farm, and have often savt d 
buildings from fire; their cost Is but trifling. , 
For a long ladder they should be two feet 
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wide at the bottom and eighteen inclieg at 
top, and it is better to have flat pieces for 
the top, middle and bottom,, pinned tlirou^h 
the ends outside; smaller ladders should be 
narrowvr. f^easoned white oak runps are 
best. Inch heltrs are lar^e enough, if you 
fcet a Rood s'raixht splitting chestnut the 
riicht sise; and be careful and you can split 
it^, or you can saw it. which is the best, pro- 
vided you liave a good rip-saw. Cold chisels 
are much needed on a farm, but seldom 
set-n. Socket wedges are very useful to split 
rails, Ac— J. T. H., in Country Gkntlbjian. 

Gas Tar fur P«mU. 

This application is lar better than the old 
mode of charring, and is much more easily 
applied. Charring only affects the outside, 
admitting moisture into the interior and rotp 
ting it ; the tar, if applied hot to well sea- 
soned post-s, entirely excludes moisture. S. 
l». Wormley ot Mich , states In the Country 
Qbntlkman. that seven years ago he built a 
mile of board fence, placing the posts, for 
one minute, in a large kettle of hot gas tar, 
BO as to coat them six inches above the sur- 
face. They now appear to be as sound as 
when set; the posts of another fence, set 
about the same time, without tarring, are 
about half decayed. 

Ox-Bve Daisy. 

One of the most successful examples we 
have ever met witii of the desti uction of 
this weed is on the farm of Isaac Garrett, of 
Upper Darby, near Philadelphia. This trou- 
blesome weed whitens the fields in profuse 
abundance in that region ; but on this farm 
not a solitary weed could be found, after a 
diligent search. The following is the mode 
for its extirpation : Two successive crops of 
corn are raised on the ground, both well 
manured and thoroughly cultivated and 
hoetl; this treatment removes nearly all the 
weed a The subsequent dense crop of clo- 
ver smothers most of the remainder, and 
the few scattering ones left are pulled up by 
hand. On another well managed farm in the 
neighborh«»od no daisies were to be seen 
where the land was heavily seeded to clo- 
ver; but where » strip had partially failed, 
numbers of them were visible. 

Use of Apples. 

A profitable way of usipg surplus apples is 
feeding them to all kinds of domestic ani- 
wals. Provide a large, dry cellar for them, 
where the temperature will be a little above 
freesing during the winter, and they will 
keep well. Horses are very fond of them ; 
they are excellent for cows, also for sheep 
^ and swine, and are about as valuable as car- 
rots and other roots. 



Root Cellars above Q round. 

Root cellars mny be essily made above 
ground, that will afford suflBcient protection 
to roots tlirough winter-the requisites being 
thick non-conducting walls and roof. These 
walls may be made of different materinls. ac- 
cording to circumstances. Wiien lumber is 
abundant, potts may be set, inclosing the 
space desired for the roots, and another pa- 
rallel row to fiirm a double wall. If straw or 
forest leaves are used for filling in, the space 
should be two feet-if sawdust or chaff is 
used, one foot will do. Hoard up these 
posts, and ram in dry straw, (if chopped it 
will be bette-.) dry forest leaves, Ac. A slop- 
log or double roof vhould be made on rafters 
villi boards, and second rafters placed a foot 
and a half or two feet above. Then fill in 
between them w\th straw or leavea If chaff 
is used, the space need not be so great as for 
straw; and if the leaves are dry and smooth- 
ly placed, a foot thickness will do, as they 
form layers or strata, with thin inclosed 
plates of air, and are very good non conduc- 
tors 01 heat (or cold. ) Then cover the whole 
with a board roof, to throw off the water, 
and the building is complete. A door, made 
double and similarly stuffed, admits the 
roots. When lumber is scarce, build a double 
log structure, and fill in the space as before— 
or if the stuffing should be scarce, build a 
single wall, and bank up heavily with turf or 
earth. The roof ma> be made of poles In- 
steHd of boards, laid closely enough to hold 
the leaves or straw; but the water soaking 
in will soon rot it and it must be renewed. 
The bottom should be made of poles, a foot 
from the ground, so as to admit ventilation 
from below, to keep the roots dry, allow air 
to circulate among them, and to allow the 
soil ft-om them the fall through. There are 
many modificathms that might be made, but 
the main essentials are to be preserved, vis: 
to allow the warmth to pass up from the earth 
below, and to simt out cold from the sides, 
but more especially from the roof. 

ISalwtittite for Marker. 

A correspondent of the Country Gbntlb- 
MAN, who uses Billings' Planter for com, and 
Share's Horse Hoe for potatoes, does away 
with the common use of the marker, in the 
following way :-If the rows are to be three 
and a half feet apart, take a strip of wood, 
say one inch square and seven feet long; 
witii two screws fasten it on the machine 
over the point of the share, so that it will 
project three and a half feet each way, to the 
right and left. To each end of the strips at> 
tach a short bit of small rope, or chain, so 
that one rope will hang directly over the < 
last row planted. 
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Poultry Honses, Coopa aad Yards. 

Wliatever breeds of fowls be selected for 
keeping, provision must be made for their 
accommodation, comfort and safety. Fowls 
attached to farm houses lead a happy life. 
They have good air and pknty of room, with 
DO lack of food. They wander about the 
farm yard, visit the adjacent fields, travel 
over the pas ure or down the lane, troop 
around the barn, and enjoy total freedom. 
If to pure air is added pure water, and the 
opportunity of varying their diet by picking 
up insects and their larvae, an -4 a store of 
gravel, old mortar, and other calcareous mat 
ter, they are, sO far, pretty sure to do well. 

The extensive range of a farm, or the ex- 
pensive arrangements of a magnificent avia- 
ry, are pleasant facilities for aiding the 
breeder, but they are not necessary for suc- 
cess in poultry keeping. The principal con- 
siderations of a fowl house are. warmth, light 
and ventilation. Warm in winter, because 
fowls require less food, will be healthier, and 
will lay more eggs ; ventilated in summer and 
mild weather, because fresh air is absolutely 
necessary to all animated nature, and parti- 
cularly to the fowl. Well lighted, because 
the fowls delight to be in a cheerful place, to 
bask in the sunshine admitted through the 
windows of their tenements, in cold weather. 
Particular care should be taken to afford the 
utmost ventilation in summer, by windows 
on two sides at least, to be of sufficient size 
to allow a perfect renovation of the within. 
Iron bars or strong wire grating may be in- 
serted to protect from depredations at night 

One thing is to have a place where the 

^ fowls can feel comfortable and contented; 

and they like a large yard, where they can 



enjoy the sun and air, and fresh earth to 
scratch in. 

The profit of a good fowl house is realized 
in the winter. AU hens will lay in the spring, 
summer and autumn, but only those which 
have warm, well ventilated houses, will lay 
in wfnter. 

The fowl house and yard should be located 
in a warm, sheltered, sunny place, with 
abundant grounds about it, where the fowls 
can graze— fowls eat grass- and scratch and 
enjoy themselve?, in all seasons when the 
ground is open and they can scratch into or 
range over its surface, doing great benefit in 
their destruction of insects, and deriving 
much enjoyment to themselves; for hens, on 
the whole, are happy things. 

Though a poultry yard should be open and 
airy, it should be sheltered from cold winds. ' 
and its soil must be dry. A simple shed 
should be erected in some sunny spot, to af- 
ford a screen for fowls from the hot rays of 
the midday's sun in suiamer, from the sharp 
winds of winter, and from heavy sliowers at 
all seasons. Should there be np access to 
orchards or pastures, it is desirable that a 
portion of the yard should be laid down to 
grass, or with turf, and ctmsequently the 
larger the better. Cleanliness, both i > the 
fowl house and in the yard, is Indispensable. 
"Cleanliness." observes Mr, Beatson, "with 
as free circulation as possible. an4 a proper 
ppace for the poultry to run in. are essential 
to the rearing of poultry with advantage and 
success, as in narrow and confined situations 
they are never found to arswer well," to 
which we may add, if the accommodations 
are narrow and confined, let the number vf ^ 
fowls be small in proportion. 
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The size of the fowl house must, of course, 
be in accordance vi iUi the number of fowls 
kept. A house twenty feet lon^ and twelve 
feet wide, may be made to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty hens. Tlie plan is simply 
this:— The flr«t roostinff perch, either of 
spruce or »<8safrag poles, two or three inches 
in diamvier, with tlie bark on, so that tlie 
fowls CRU keep a firm hold, and not cramp 
their ftret, should be placed leufcthways, and 
rest on tres.^f Is in each end wall, six feet 
from the front wall, at a convenient height, 
say tn-o Tect from the floor. Another perch 
should be fixed above this, but one foot 
nearer to the back wall, and to on until 
there are four of these perches, like the 
steps of au inclined Indder. These roosts 
may be made In sections, and hunir with 
hinges at top. for the purpose of raising them 
when cleaning the floor below. The house 
should face the south or southeast, and the 
front glased to admit light and the warmth of 
the san. In the summer the sashes may be 
removed and replaced with lattice, and 
•haded with evergreens. 

In regard to nests, hens exhibit peculiar 
fancies, which like some of cur watering 
places, suddenly become all the rage at one 
time, and pronounced unfashionable at ano- 
ther. Hens, you must know, are modest 
birds, and seek seclusion and privacy, while 
the symptoms of approaching egg-iabor is 
strong upon them. 1 1 becomes us. therefore, 
to add every inducement to stimulate the in- 
stincts of nature: and to coax a ben to pro* 
liflcacy, by consulting their tastes and whims. 
In a wild state, the nest of the hen is rude and 
inartificial; it is generally placed on the 
ground, under some covert by way of conceal- 
ment. One of the greatest troubles in con- 
structing laying nests is to secure good circu- 
lation of air. and to prevent accumulation 
of vermin and other filth. Great attention 
should always be paid to the cleanliness of 
the nests, and fresh materials, whether hay 
or straw, be placed in them. They should be 
at least two feet long, fourteen inches wide, 
eighteen inches high, and divided in thecen- 
tre by a hole sufficiently large to admit a hen. 
The front of the nest should be latticed with 
fine Iftth, half an inch wide, to admit light 
and air. and apparent secrecv. These nests 
mny be placed in difftrrent situations— some 
on the floor, others round in the nooks and 
corners, m much apart as po: sible. It is not 
nt all required to have as many nests as 
hens, because they have not all occasion to 
occupy them at the same time, and besides, 
they are so far from having repugnance to lay 
in a common receptacle, that the sight of an 
^ egg stimulates them to lay. Often, however, 
the most secluded and darkest nests are pre- 




ferred by the hens. The nests, if built into 
the wall, are in tiers from the bottom to the 
top, the lowest being about two feet from the 
ground, and one foot or more square, with a 
ledge for the hens to use when entering or 
on leaving them. There is one difficulty, 
however, in tliis plan, where hens occupy 
nests in common, when hatching others 
will often intrude and deposit their eggs, 
which, of course, if not removed, will be 
addled. 

Where fancy fowls of different breeds are 
kept, each flock must have its own fowl 
house, and its own run or yard, or otherwise 
a mixture of the breeds will take place; in 
fact, a sort of aviary is requisite, in the con* 
struction of which much taste may be dis- 
played, not of course without ex|)euse, for 
this is an affair of luxury and ornament, not 
of mere profit. Of such a character is the 
Royal Poultry House at the Home Farm at 
Windsor, Kngland. Such aviaries are appro- 
priate ornaments In the grounds or in the 
parks of the opulent, and their establishment 
tends to keep up the finer breeds of domestic 
poultry in their utmost purity. 80 far they 
are laudable; but they are kept up to gratify 
Uie taste, profit being aeither expected nor 
desired. 

The Poultry House, the view of which is 
given at the head of this article, and the 
plans and internal- arrangements following, 
were furnished by the proprietor, for the 
CotTNTRY Gbktlbjian, by request of the edi- 
tors. In a communication, accompanying it, 
he says: 

*'I keep fh)m 100 to 200 hens, of the Black 
Spanish breed, and keep them confined the 
year round, but disease Is not known among 
them, and I can assure you that they do f^ll 
as well as those kept by others, who believe 
that a fowl cannot do well unless they are 
kept scratching. My yard is only 25 by (tO 
feet, filled 12 Inches deep with leached ashes 
and fine sand. I have a large box contain- 
ing some 30 bushels of burnt oyster shells and 
bunes, which the fowls have ft-ee access to, 
and when the top becomes too dirty, I take 
it off and put it around my grapevines. My 
gardener raises 6U0 head of cabbage annually, 
which Is fed them through the winter, and in 
summer he gives them lettuce, all they want, 
i have a contract for ten beef heads weekly^ 
and give them plenty of sour milk, in addi* 
tion to all of wtiich they have free access to 
a mixture of corn. oats, wheat and barley, 
which is kept in a bin holding some 40 bush- 
elii, so covstructed as to regulate itself, and 
not allow the fowls to waste the grain, or 
scratch in It. My watering trough is so con- 
structed as only to admit the heads of the > 
fowls, and b always fidl of pure clean water. 
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Fig. 6.— Section at 0. 



Fir. 7.-Section at N. 



Fig. 8.~Sect1on of Roost- 
ing Room. 
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which if of more importance than any tiling 
else in keepinic poultry healthy. 

*' A barrel of lime, a bucket and a brush, 
are indispensable articles In a poultry house, 
and should be used every rainy day— white- 
washing every thing but the floor, and using 
the lime dust on thaU But wash the floor 
first. J have tried all your vermin preven- 
stives, and everybody else's, but never suc- 
•ceeded-in keeping my fowls f^eeuntiil found 
:airemedy by experimenting. 

"The.nests are so constructed as to be all 

taken apart in two minutes; they are per- 

k fectly imootli, inside and out, and about 



once In two months I have them taken down, 
cleanly washed, and then thoroughly coated 
with ccmmon whale oil, and I have never yet 
seen a single louse near them, nor can one be 
found around my premises. The oil we apply 
with a common brush, and it ean be relied 
upon as being a sure preventive against ver- 
min on fowls.* 

In addition to the foreguing plans, we would 
suggest more glass in the laying room— hens 
like light— which should faceUie south to ad- 
mit the heat of the sun, which is of great im- 
portance in the winter, causing the hens to 
lay more freely in the cold season. 

0. N. Bkmiht. 
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HOUSE is always a teacher ; it may become an agent of civiliza- 
tion. While builders minister to deceit and vanity, those vices 
will prevail ; when their works embody fitness, truth and dignified 
simplicity, these republican virtues will be firmly rooted in the 
nation. Few are aware how strong an influence is exerted by the 
dwelling on its inhabitants. 
Mistakes in building are more often made througb want of 
thought than lack of taste or means; still the consequences are equally 
serious. 

To harmonize with the surrounding scenery, to enter into the spirit of the 
landscape, is the highest beauty of a domestic building. This is too often 
overlooked ; — and we find the dignity and repose of Nature broken by the 
presence of white, bore, bleak abodes, set ostentatiously in unplanted fields. 
Flat roo& and horizontal lines are opposed to the ascending lines of rocks 
and mountains around them ; lofty turrets and steep gables rise up to con- 
tradict the natural expression of level plains. A house may be considered 
beautiful in the situation which suits it ; its precise copy, in an unfit place, 
will always be a miserable deformity. 




* The plans and most of the matter of this article wore ftimlshed by an assistant 
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Fashion is not the synonym of taste; nor is beauty monopolized by 
wealth. A low log-cabin, nestled in the woods, the moss grown over its 
roof, the morning-glories climbing to the rustic window, is more attractive 
and is a better home than many a costly marble mansion. But the effort of 
"putting the best foot foremostj" and anxiously attempting much display, 
costs our country homes the truth, the comfort, the sobriety which ought to 
characterize their architecture. 

No house can fail to please whose form and hue accord with the adjacent 
country ; which looks just what it is, neither less nor more ; whose propor- 
tions and details are formed upon the principles of taste ; and wliose inner 
arrangement regards economy of space and gives attention to the laws of 
health, — requiring the fewest steps, presenting the greatest cheerfulness, 
neatness and convenience for common and daily use. All which the poorest 
man who builds can have as well as the rich ; for Providence opens a sliort 
road to comfort, but hedges up the path to luxury. 




J3l SMiATulL. COTTJSlO-K. 



This design, being intended for a respectable family of limited means, who 
desire a home of their own, however humble, has been supplied, to meet 
the wants of such, with every facility for refined domestic life ; although, 
of course, in a small way. 

There is but one large room for general family use, but this is furnished 
with a pantry 5 by 8 feet, and a platform adjoining the wood-house, where, 
in mild weather, much coarse work may be performed. From this the cellar 
I stairs descend, directly under the flight to the upper story. The closet in ' 
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Fig. Z.—Fint Floor, 



this platform may be constructed only 
three feet high, to contain iron ware, 
and the top of it can be used as a 
table for washing dishes. The sliding 
window in the pantry will allow the 
replacing of the dishes without taking 
them around through the living-room 
door. The platfoim being in the body 
of the bouse, is simply enclosed on its 
outer side by the studding of the 
walls — in this a door-way should be 
made to allow free access to the wood- 
houae. 

There is a large bed-room on the 
first floor, having two closets. (The 
place most suitable for the bed is 



marked by a parallelogram crossed by diagonal lines ; and all the doors in 
this and the succeeding plans are marked with dotted lines, showing in what 



direction they should swing back.) 




The upper story is occupied by two 
bed-rooms and a bath-room. The 
garrets are obtained by enclosing the 
sloping space on each side of the 
chambers, tims leaving them of pro> 
per height throughout. 

The right hand chimney, rising 
only from the second floor, should be 
solidly supported by thick planks in 
that part of the floor where it stands, 
to prevent its settling. The stove- 
pipe from the living-room fire passes 



Fig. 4— Cftomftw FUtOT, 
up into the room above to enter the chimney. 

The body of the house is 26 by 84 feet, with a wing 12 by Vl feet 
CoA of Erection.— The cost of building in accordance with these designs 
will vary much with the degree of finish and price of materials, and the 
estimates furnished can be considered only as approximate ones. They are 
made, iu all instances, on the basis of pnces before the war, to which the 
requisite additions must be made in accordance with the increased rates. 
The estimates are also intended for wood — if built of stone or brick, nearly 
one-half more should be added, varying with localities. 

The cost of a house built according to the preceding design, would be 
from twelve to fifteen hundred doUai-s. 
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Tlie building, plainly and neatly constnicted of wood, and vertically 
boarded, would cost, before the war, eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars. It is thirty-three feet square and one story and a half in height ; 
the lower story should be nine feet high, and the upper, one five feet on the 
sides, when finished, and as much higher in the centre as desired. 

On the first floor there is a parlor, bed-room, sitting-room and kitchen — 

the last two communicating by an 
entry from which the cellar stairs de- 




BEDROOM. .^^\ „/^™' 



i2MlS. 




Fig. Q.— First Floor. Fig. 7.— Chamber Itoor, 

scend. Both bed-room and kitchen open into an entry with an outside door, 
A whose left-hand side is occupied with shelves for kitchen use, or a sink or 
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the water-pump might be placed there, as the convenience of the family 
might most require. 

The stairs which lead to the chambers are near the bed-room door — an 
advantage to the mistress of the house in case of sicliness. The two right- 
hand rooms on the second floor are adapted to family use, one of them 
having a door into the bath-room, and both being connected by a lighted 
passjige, with shelves on one side, as in the one below. All the bed-rooms 
are furnished with closets, and are nearly equal in size. 




A. I^XjAIN- COrrNTTRY DaOTJSK. 



This dwelling, neat and cheerful in its exterior, is 32 by 85 feet in size, 
and so simple in the arrangement of its rooms as to require little explana- 
tion. 

The parlor and sitting room are entered by a small passage-way opening 
on tlie veranda in front. A side hall connects with the three principal 
rooms, and contains the stair-case. The kitchen is entered through the 
sitting-room, and has a pantry adjoining. 

The upper rooms are equal in size to those below them, and are furnished 
with closets ; between two of them a small bathing-room is situated. The 
recess, 6 by 8 feet, in the right-hand front bed-room, forms a pleasant place 
for sewing or study; or may be set ofif by a partition to form a separate 
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Fig. 10— Chamber Floor, 



Fi«f. 9.— First Floor. 
The expense would le about the same as in the preceding design. 




-A. CONVENIENT DTVlEr.I-rNG'. 



The plan affords a parlor, sitting-room, kitchen and seven bed-rooms, and 
is adapted to the use of a large family residing in a country village or on a 
farm of moderate size. 

The front porch may be fitted with glazed windows and a door in 
winter, in order to add to the warmth of the hall. The sitting or dining- 
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room is separated from the kitchen 
by the pantry — an arrangement 
which is approved by all who have 
tried it ; as it excludes much noise 
and smoke from the diniug-room, 
while the pantry is accessible to 
both rooms at once. 

The wing is not as high as the 
main part of the house in either 
story — the difference between the 
heiglit of the lower rooms requiring 
that the bed-rooms in tlie upper 

j story of the wing should be entered 
from the landing of the stairs ; a 
few more steps lead to the upper 
hall and the front rooms. 

There are several points in which 
this design may be modified to suit 
different tastes and requirements. 
Most persons would prefer a sliding 
window, or no connection at all, 
between the bed-room on the first 
floor and the kitchen. Some might 
wish a door in the parlor to open 
on the little back porch, instead 
of a window opening from the 
floor by weights and pulleys ; or 
choose to employ the airy and 
pleasant little bed-room, 8 by 11, 

[ above staire, as a study or sewing 
room. These changes are easily 

I made. 

The cost of this building would 

j be about two thousand two hundred 

I dollars. 

[Tiie engraving of the perspec- 
tive view is defective in some par- 
ticulars, but serves to give the 
general expression.] 
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In the erection of this class of dwellings, we need to strike a happy 
medium between the unsuitable and profuse adornment sometimes used, and 




Fig. 15.— First Floor. 
total disregard of taste and the neglect of every mental and social require- 
ment. More of the real character of the country gentleman should be ex- 
pressed — his culture without foppishness — honesty without rudeness. 
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Upon this principle the present design is believed to be based. While 
every facility for household labors is presented, there is scope oflfered for 
home comfort, intellectual improvement and wide hospitality. 

The front rooms are so placed, that they must be more or less used by the 
family. The house consists of two buildings, a large one in front and a 

small one in the rear, — con- 
nected by the kitchen, which 
is only one story in height, 
with a lofty ceiling following 
up the slope of the rafters, so 
as to be high in the centre ; 
lighted by windows on each 
side, and surrounded by all the 
closets, &c., required in do- 
mestic labor. The wood closet 
must be kept filled with wood, 
cut ready for use in a detached 
wood-house. The dairy or 
milk-room has an outer door 
of its own, and a large closet 
for keeping cheese. This 
closet is so situated that the 
odor of the cheese is not likely 
to fill the house. The cellar 

J m i. ^ .' . - I stairs ai*e easily accessible from 

|eC ENT RY. IcLOKTg cL ogEr. kitchcu, dairy and back kitchcH, 
"7 \ \ \ "" and the stairs to the back 

:#-" 




6%X10. 




chambers can be used by the 
hired men without their enter- 
ing the other rooms, as the 
passage leading to them opens 
out-of-doors. The large and 
pleasant sitting-room is near 
Some of the doors to 



Fig. If^-^auanbtr Floor. 
the kitchen, the front stair-case and two bed-rooms, 
the upper rooms should be partially glazed, to admit enough liglit to the 
upper hall; or the small bed-room might be omitted and the hall thus 
lighted by the front window. The four other bed-rooms are all large, of 
equal size, and furnished with ample closet-room. The upper room on the 
right hand, (being reached only by an entry,) is more retired than the rest, 
and would be comfortable and quiet for an invalid. 
The upper floor of the rear building is occupied by two good bed-rooms, 
A for the use of domestics, &c., closets being made next to the eaves. A A 
Jf^ gable-window lights the space between the rooms. Cost, about |d,800. Jm 
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-A. jl,ajrg:ei cotjntry house. 



The form of this design is a plain paralellogram, 40 by 43 feet, with a 
projection in front three feet deep, and verandas on both sides. 

It is suited to the wants of a large and genteel family, who occupy it as a 
country residence. With considerable modification of plan, reduction in 

size, and built 
with a plain 
wooden ex- 
terior, it would 
answer the pur- 
poses of a coun- 
try boarding- 
house. 

The house is 
entered by a 
porch which 
opens into a 
large ball, with 
parlor on the 
right and din- 
ing-room on the 
left hand. The 
latter 16 by 19 
feet, (misprinted 16 by 19,) 
contains a large bay window 
into which the dining-table 
may be extended if more 
room is needed. An enclos- 
ed porch, or arcade, is situ- 
ated at the end of the stair- 
case hall. If the cost of this 
feature is considered too 
great, the hall can extend to 
the outer wall of the house. 
The landing of the stairs 
looks out on the balcony; a 
few broad steps on the left 
hand lead to a retired cham- 
ber ; the right hand steps to 
the upper hall. Five sleep- 
ing rooms, a bath-room and 
A servants' stair-case lauds in 




Fig. IZ—First Floor. 




Pig. 18.— Second Floor. 
a number of closets fill up the second story. 
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the passage to the bath-room, 
and directly over this a flight 
ascends to their rooms in the 
attic. Here the steep rise of 
the roof affords ample space 
for two sleeping-rooms, light- 
ed by dormer windows in the 
roof, and closet space and 
garrets besides. 

The house is intended to be 
warmed by a furnace, but 
provision is made for heating 
with stoves all the lower and 
most of the upper apart- 
ments. 
The cost of erecting this 
F\g.m^Thirt£ Floor. dwelling, before the war, 

would hare been about $3,500, but the amount could have been considera- 
bly increased by a higher finish. 

No elevation is given, but Design No. 10, of Vaux*8 Villas and Cottages 
indicates the general expression. 



A. VILLAa-IC RSSUDS^CS. 



The plans and view* here given represent a residence erected some years 
ago in the village of Union Springs, N. T. It is built of wood, with the 
walls filled in with brick. 

The plans need but little explanation. A double door, (the outer a 
Venetian blind,) leads from the parlor to the veranda, in front of the orna- 
mental garden, and commanding a view of Cayuga lake, half a mile distant 
The nui-sery contains a series of drawers, set even with the wall, for con- 
taining miscellaneous articles. They are nineteen in number and placed in 
five series, one above another, the upper ones being small and the lower 
ones large. The bed-room between nursery and kitchen may be used as a 
bath-room, being readily accessible to the kitchen for obtaining heated 
water. The walls of the pantry are furnished with continuous shelves, all 
of which are closed with tight, narrow doors. A door about two feet 
square, breast high, between the dining-room and pantry, having a shelf a 
foot and a half wide on the pantry side, admits the free passage of dishes 



*For the view, accurately copied from a photograph, see vignette, p. 189. 
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PLATFORM 




without openmg^ the common 
door. A similar one is placed 
in the second story, between 
the room over the dining-room 
and the room for domestics 
over the kitchen, and proves a 
great convenience. 

The observatory, shown in 
the perspective view, com- 
mands an extensive prospect, 
including many miles of Cay- 
uga lake, the surrounding 
country and distant blue hills. 

The basement is finished 
with a smooth floor of hydrau- 
lic cement, and is divided by 
eight-inch partitions into three 



Pig. 90.— Principal floor. 

rooms, as shown in the annexed plan. 

The outer one contains a stcme cistern 

about six by ten feet, from which the 

water is drawn through an inclined 

pipe by a pump in the kitchen placed [I 13X13 

over a. stone sink. The same room is \ 

also used as a coal-eellar, and contains I 

the hot-air furnace. Adjoining this is 

a room for the general purposes of a 

cellar. It contains a set of hanging F]s.9i.— Chamber Floor, 
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Fig. ^.—Basement on re- 
duced teak. 



shelves, a safe for articles of food, tight boxes for 
vegetables, ^c.^ the latter being packed in tine 
damp moss. The -third apartment is the fruit 
room, about twelve by twenty-eight feet. The 
shelves for containing the fruit are five and a half 
feet wide, and extend nearly the whole length of 
the apartment. The lower shelf is a foot Aom 
the floor, the other two with spaces of two. feet 
between the shelves. The passage extending 
around allows free access for filling, picking over 
and selecting. The upper shelf being in a warm- 
er stratum of air, should be furnished with lids 
to prevent evaporation and drying. Pears ripen 
finely on the lower shelves with a thick covering of woolen blankets. 

This house stands on a small farm of about sixty acres, on one of the 
outer streets of the village, and the adjacent grounds of about two acres 
are represented in the annexed engraving. L is the carriage entrance from 

the street, K 
. the entrance to 
' the farm and 
bams. R repre- 
sents the orna- 
mental garden, 
' consisting of a 
closely shaved 
turf, through 
which the curv- 
ed walk passes, 
and in which 
ciraular and 
iri-egular flower- 
beds are cut. 
Seats are placed 
under the trees 
and a summer- 
house in the 
remote comer. 

In the rear of this portion, and separated by an evergreen screen is the 
kitchen and fruit garden n, containing rows of dwarf apples, dwarf pears, 
and the smaller fruits, so arranged that the cultivation can be performed to 
a considerable extent by a hoi-se. A natural depression at o, about thirty 
feet in diameter and eight feet deep, with a curved walk to the bottom, is 
planted as a secluded flower-garden. On the other side of the dwelling a, . 
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and nearly hidden by trees, are the smoke-house e, the ice-house dj the chil- 
dren's play-room and tool-house b, and between them a group of bee-hires. 
The road i, extends to the carriage-shed /, and the horse-barn 6, and hhio 
the orchard and farm — g represents the farm-barn. 

The residence here represented, (built and occupied by the author of the 
Registkr,) was erected when materials were cheap, at a cost of a little over 
three thousand dollars. At the present increased prices nearly double this 
sum would be required. 



rOB THB NCTBSERT, ORCHARD AND rRCTIT-OARDKK. 



The following pages are intended as a continuation of the calendar far 
farm work contained in the Registsr for 1864. The importance of doing 
work at its proper season, and of preventing the confusion and increase of 
labor occasioned by neglect and delay, it is believed will give particular 
value to these hmts. 

UTorlc for Jamnary* 

The labors for this month are not many, but some of them are of much 
importance. Where there is danger from mice, and the precaution of bank- 
ing up was not performed in autumn, it will be advisable after each fall of 
snow to tread it firmly about the stem, which will exclude these depredators 
by preventing their burrowing. Where rabbits prove destructive, they are 
caught in traps; strewing com near the trees will induce them to leave the 
trees for tlie com. 

Orchards and fruit-gardens should always be on naturally or artificially 
drained land — but it sometimes happens that a mid-winter thuw, accompanied 
with nun, will flood a young orchard, and subsequent hai*d freezing will 
injure the trees. Provision must therefore be made for surface draining, 
wherever accumulations of water occur. 

Pruning. — Toung trees in the nursery, and older ones in the orchard, of 
the hardier kinds, may be pruned during open weather. All wounds in 
orchard-trees, an inch or more in diameter, should be protected from the 
weather by a coating of ochre paint, shellac varnish, tar and brick-dust, or 
grafting wax. The surface should be allowed to remain uncovered a few 
days after the cut is made, in order to become dry. The neatest application 
is shellac dissolved to the consistency of thick paint in alcohol — the handle 
of the brush being inserted in the cork, it is kept air-tight in drying, and 
always ready, (fig. 24) ; but fine sand, brick-dust or powdered chalk, mixed 
with warm gas-tar, is a good application and much cheaper. Grafting wax 
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does well, and may be applied with a brush when 
melted, or in the form of thick plasters. 

Grafts may be cut and packed away for spring use. 
They should all be accurately and distinctly labelled, 
to prevent mistake ; they may be packed in finely- 
broken, damp moss, or buried in earth — or if in small 
quantities, so as to prevent heating, in damp saw-dust. 
In cutting, the name may be kept temporarily by 
writing with a common lead pencil on a shaved por- 
tion of the shoot, (fig. 2); but for packing away 
permanently, write the 
name on both sides of 

«.. . « ^^, ^ » , a st»*»P of shingle, say 
Pig. i,— Bottle of thel- « ^ , f, \>. "^ 

lac and ftrw^. a foot long and half an 

inch wide, (fig. 3,) and tie this up with the 
scions, the outside writing readily showing 
the name, and the inner to refer to in case 
the outside is erased, (fig. 4). Scions not 
fully hardy, as of ifiost sorts of plum, should 
be cut early in winter, or before they have 
been exposed and injured by severe cold. 
The new postage law allowing scions to be 
sent cheaply by mail, they are best put up by 
enclosing them air-tight in cases of oil-silk, 
(such as is used for hat-lining,) by wrapping 
tlie oil-silk about the scions and over the 

endu, and then passing a fine thread repeated- pi* 4 fi^ 8 Fie 8 
ly round from end to end, making the whole Marking and pacHng grafts, 
air-tight, (fig. 28). The natural moisture is thus preserved, and they 

cannot shrivel. The names should 
be written with pencil on the ends, 
and no paper for this purpose wrap- 
Fig. 9^.-0rafts packed for sending by P«^ around them, as it absorbs the 
mail. moisture. Grafts have been shrivel- 

led and spoiled by mistakenly placing dry cotton batting among them before 
being thus encased. To send grafU in larger quantities by ** express,** pack 
them in alternating layers of fine, slightly-damp moss. It is always impor- 
tant, whether packing grafts for keeping or for distant conveyance, to pre- 
serve the natural nooisture precisely, and no more. If the packing is too 
wet, they will become water soaked and rot. 

Excluding Cattle. — ^It should not be forgotten that where cattle run 
contiguously to orchards, serious damage is sometimes done by their break- 
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ing in at this season of the year — ^lience the importance of seeing that gates 
are kept closed, and fences in good repair. 

BuTiNG Tress. — Those intending to purchase trees in spring should now 
carefully ascertain where they can be procured with most certainty as to 
quality and kind. Never purchase of travelling venders, unless their diar- 
acter and that of their employers, are fully established ; and above all, never 
take a tree of an unknown pedler, who has, perhaps, bought them, at low 
prices, of unreliable nui-serymen, and, after di7ing them a week in the air, 
offers them as ** very cheap." Where trees are to be obtained from a dis- 
tance, send the order soon and avoid the false economy of trying to save 
expense by meagre packing. It is better to pay two or three cents per tree 
to have them well put up and to have them amve in perfect condition, than 
half this amount and lose ten times the value in shrivelled trees. 

Packing Tbkes. — Those who have trees themselves to pack for trans- 
portation in spring, should now see that the following materials are provid- 
ed : — ^Boxes, with iron straps or hoops for the comers — ^moss, for the roots-^ 
straw, for the tops — ^labels, for designating the sorts — ^flag, oziers, or rye 
straw, for tying bunches — large labels of cloth, parchment or wood, for 
designating bunches — lamp-black, and turpentine or rock-oil, and brush for 
marking boxes. If the trees are to be packed in bales or bundles, provide 
long, straight rye or other straw — ^baling-cord — ^gunny-doth or Russia 
mats — sewing-twine — large packing-needles — directing-labels — white-lead 
paint and soft pencil. 

Manuring. — Orchards and fruit-gardens which need enriching should now 
receive a coat of manure, evenly spread over the whole surface, to be plowed 
or spaded in, in spring, if practicable ; or if not, to be left on the surface, 
the soluble portions being carried into the soil by rains and melting snows. 
But caution should be used in placing much long manure against the stems 
of small trees, which might invite mice. 

RioiSTKRiNO Orchards. — ^Much inconvenience and often many mistakes 
arise from not preserving the names of varieties in young orchards. The 
trees are received, correctly labelled, from the nursery ; these are left on the 
trees till the wires cut the limbs, or until effaced by time, and the sorts are 
forgotten. In a few years the trees begin to bear, but the names being gone 
..the owner consults his neighbors, and probably receives very erroneous 
names, and thus misnomers are multiplied. 

Forcing. — Full directions are not here intended, but only brief memo- 
randa for hints in season. In forcing strawberries begin with a rather low 
temperature, or about 56^, and, as growth advances, gradually increase to 
60^ and 65^. Give a good supply of water uniformly at all times, and 
avoid flooding. It is important to preserve the moisture and temperature 
uniform, without sudden changes, or the buds will drop. Grapes for forcing Ij^ 
^ now coming into leaf, should be kept at 60^ or 66^. Equalize by pinching 7y 
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the shoots on different parts of the vine, especially on grapes in potsj retard* 
ing the upper shoots and encouraging the lower. 

Grape CoTTiNOS.—These should be kept rather cool at first, and the heat 
afterwards gradually increased. Keep the air moist aboTe them ; if too dry, 
so as to require watering, the superabundance of moisture below will rot 
them. Similar precautions are required in raising grapes from eyes. 

Work fbr February* 

Read carefully the directions for last month, many of which are applica- 
ble for the whole winter, and preclude the necessity of saying much here. 

RooT-ORAFTiNa the apple may be performed during the whole of this 
month. In order to do the work expeditiously, the tools and appliances 
should all be in perfect order, and everything placed so convenient that no 
unnecessary moyement of the hand, consuming time, may be made. For 
full directions for performing the work, with illustrations, see page 315, Vol. 
II of Rural Affairs. The apple is nearly the only fruit that can be suc- 
cessfully root-grafted. Occasional success attends the root-grafting of the 
pear, but more commonly it results in total failure. In all grafting, it is 
desirable to select well-ripened, vigorous scions ; the lower buds on the 
shoot are too nearly dormant to push readily, and the upper part is often too 
immature or spongy to succeed well. The middle por- 
tions of the scion are therefore always the best. 

Catbrpillar's Eggs.— Pass through orchards and 
fruit-gardens with & basket on the left arm, and a knife 
or pruning-shears on a pole in the right hand, and clip 
off every shoot that contains a nest of caterpillar's eggs 
and carry them in the basket and bum them. Each nest 
contains several hundred eggs, (fig. 6,) and trees are 
now more easily and effectually cleared of them than 
after they have hatched and formed large webby nests. 
They encircle the young twigs near the extremities, and 
I are thus easily detected by the practiced eye, and readily 
I clipped off. A day should be selected for this work 
when the sky is rather dark, otherwise the eyes will be 
unpleasantly affected by the constant looking upward. 

Manuring Orchards. — ^Top-dressing orchards which 
are not growing with sufficient vigor, may be performed 
I to advantage at any time during the month. Spread the 
^g, 6. manure evenly over the whole surface, and the thaws 

and rains of spring will carry the soluble parts into the soil. 

Stakes for straightening up trees, labels for marking them, and ladders for . 
gathering fruit, may be made on stormy days. For the mode of constructing jjjl 
different kinds of ladders, see pages 66 and 6*7, Vol. II of Rural Affairs, ly 
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PsmuvG. — ^AU bardj trees mmj be pnined any time during the month, 
and those inclining to be tender, audi as the peadi, should be left a month 
later. All pnining intended to promote growth, should be done before the 
buds swell in i^Mring. If done after the leaves expand, or while growth is 
in progreai, the tendency is to check the tree, although the wounds heal 
more readily at this time. 

Grapb-Houses. — ^We cannot do better, under this head, than to copy the 
following brief directions from an experienced manager: 

** Grape-Tines in the houses, started in December, will now be out of 
bloom and swelling their fruit ; commence thinning the bunches in good 
season, and be careful in doing this not to handle the berries, as they are 
very susceptible of injury at this season ; maintain a good temperature and 
keep up a genial atmosphere by liberal damping af the floors in good wea- 
ther. Vines in graperies and green-houses will now begin to swell their 
buds, and a good syringing, morning and night, will help to swell them 
up, and assist them in breaking stronger and more evenly ; 60^ to 65® is 
sufficient for a night temperature for the first ibrtnight Vines in pots, 
brought into the house last month, will now be growing freely, and should 
be carefully watered.** 

UTork for IMarcli. 

Bead the directions for the two previous months, and any work unfinished 
then may be now completed. 

Hbadino-down Buddkd Trees should be done during the present month. 

All prominent buds on the stock should be rubbed off at the same time, as 

this will lessen the subsequent labor when the shoots begin to start, and 

prevent that check in the tree which is always given when any considerable 

amount of foliage is removed after growth has commenced. 

*^'-*'>r>f^***'r»''g^'^!^^ Hardt Grapevines may be pruned if the 

'^'w'^^f^^SI2i*'' ^^^^ *"* ^^ *>««^^ already attended to. Grape 

**•*' — * eyes may be now started in the hot-bed. They 

are plowed in pots about half an inch deep, as 

shown in the annexed cuts, (figs. 1 and 8.) 

Graftiiio the Gherrt, in order that full 
success may be attuned, should be done at least 
a week or two before the buds begin to swell. 
If left much later, the operation becomes quite 
uncertain, and if the buds have already begun 
to expand it will be labor thrown away. Plums 
Fig. 8. should be grafted immediately following, or 

nearly as early as the cherry. Finish cutting all grafts before the buds swell 
IL Gherrt-stones, intended for raising stocks, should be planted as early as Ik 
r\ possible, as they commence sprouting in the ground where they have been rv 

©c^* =^3© 
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buried, the very moment the frost disappears from the soil. Apple aud pear 
seeds should be left but little later. 
Root-grafting the Grapi is shown in the accompanying figure 9. A 
small portion of root is inserted in the graft, and the parts bound 
together with strips of waxed paper, leaving a portion open below 
for the emission of roots. A bottom heat under glass soon starts 
them, and they are transferred to pots, and afterwards to open 
ground. 

An objection to this mode of propagation is that the grafts some- 
times fail, and the roots grow, causing mixtures. The following 
excellent method is described by £. W. Hirkndken, in the Coun- 
try Gkntlkman : — ** Good, well-ripened wood, of large growth, is 
made up into lengths about two and a half inches long, having the 
bud at the upper end, about a quarter of an inch from the top, 
(fig. 10.) Pure clean building or lake sand is placed about three 
inches deep over 
the tanks in a 
forcing house> 
into which the 
pieces of grape- 
wood are placed 
at an angle of 
^*ff-*- about 46<>, leav- 
ing the bud just at the 
surface of the sand. They 
are placed in rows about 
two inches apart, and about 
an inch apart in the rows, 
and the sand well, pressed 
to the wood. ^IfiT- ^O- 

The sand should be warmed by the water in the tanks to the temperature 
of 65*^, for a day or two, gradually raising it in a few days to 90*^ or 96*^. 
Tiie air in the house should be kept 10^ lower, if possible, than the sand, at 
all times. Keep the sand moderately wet, and the temperature as even as 
possible, avoiding sudden changes. In about a week the buds will begin to 
swell, and in three or four weeks fine roots will break out in the bark, gene- 
rally towards the lower end. 

When the roots are three or four inches long they should be potted off in 
mold, made either by rotten sods or wood earth and sand, mixed in about 
equal proportions, and given plenty of water for some time, until well estab- 
lished in their new home, when they may either be left in the pots, or if the 
house is too full, turned into open ground. 
The advantages of pure sand for sUiking the cuttings, seems to consist in 
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its being a good conductor of beat, and does not pack hard by wetting. Of 
course, the young roots grow from tlie organized matter in the cutting, the 
same as potato sprouts grow from a potato. 

It is important to keep the air in the house colder than the sand, for the 
object U to stimulate the cutting at the root, and not by having a warm air 
and cold sand, stimulate the buds to throw leaves before the roots are formed, 
thereby causing the exhaustion of tlie cutting. For this reason it is best to 
start the cuttings in the house in the early part of April, while the air is 
4X)ol, so the temperature of the house can be regiilated. 

It is very important to use none but good buds, as no process can give 
vitality to dead ones, or any success to imperfect ones — scai-cely one in a 
hundred failing to grow when good buds were used.** 

BsABiNO P£ACH Trees may be now shortened back, according to the 
directions given in the article on pruning. Trees are often allowed to bear 
too many peaches, diminishing the size and quality, without increasing the 
number of bushels. Cutting back the shoots is an easy and excellent mode 
of thinning the crop ; and the severity of the thinning may be varied with 
the amount of the wood* thus removed. 

Grape-Houses. — " Vines in the earliest houses," says a practical writer, 
"are now swelling up their fruit, and with the longer days and warmer sun 
will soon show a rapid improvement. Continue to top all laterals ; thin out 
the bunches if the crop is too large ; give liberal quantities of air in good 
weather and maintain a humid atmosphere. Vines in the green-house will 
now be breaking: syringe every morning until well out in leaf." 

'irork Tor April. 

This month being the principal one for transplanting, comprises a large 
number of important operations. The land for setting out young trees 
should be prepared, if possible, in the very best condition — deep, mellow 
and properly drained. This should be particularly the case with small fruits 
and dwarf trees, which are planted near together, and the roots of which 
soon extend and fill the whole surface. Large orchards of the apple, &c., 
may be planted on well-prepared strips of laud, and the intermediate spaces 
cultivated with other crops for a year or two. It is also of the utmost 
importance that a good selection of sorts should be made. Never buy trees 
because they are "cheap." The man who expects to purchase anything, 
without paying its full price, will commonly find himself mistaken, and there 
will always be some drawback. It will not be an economical expenditure to 
buy a hundred apple-trees at five dollars below the market price, and lose 
half of them because they have been badly grown, badly dug, and are poor, 
unsaleable sorts; nor more economical to get spurious or cheap sorts and lose 
fifty times their cost in subsequent years by raising small or unsaleable crops ; 
^ therefore always procure trees from reliable establishments. 
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Full directions for transplanting are given on page 60, Vol. I of Rural 
ArFAiRS. In cutting back young trees, when transplanted, remember that 
it is indispensable to do the cutting before the buds expand. 

Transplanting Strawberries. — ^Early in the spring is the best season 
for setting out strawberries. If the work is done well they will bear a 
moderate crop the same season, and a heavy one the next. The best plants 
are tlie well-it>oted runners from last autumn. They should be well taken 
up, so as to secure all the fibres, lifting the roots out with a spade and shak- 
ing the earth carefully fi-ora them ; if pulled severely by the band the roots 
will be torn off. The older and dead leaves should be cut off from the 
plants, and the roots trimmed to about two and a half inches long. For 

ordinary field culture they may be set out with a 

dibble, (fig. 11,) care 

having been previously 

taken to immerse the 

roots in mud to prevent 

drying. But for garden 

culture it is better to 

spread the roots out like 

HtoutwUhadUMe,orin\irt\\a, (fig. 12,) and set Fig. l^-Strateberrp plant, 

the common way, them in a bole broad **^<^^*y ^P^«<'*'»fl'^'«>^- 

enough, with a small mound in the centre on which the spread roots rest, • 

and form a cap, as shown in 
fig. 18. 

Half-hardy grapes and 
raspberries, laid down and 
covered late last autumn, 
should have the covering re- 
moved as early as possible, if not already done, and the sterna placed in 
position. If this work is left too late, the moist earth in contact with the 
swelling buds, injures or rots them, and the owner is satisfied, therefore, that 
** covering does a great deal more harm than good." 

Cuttings of currants, quinces, &c., taken off last autumn, and kept through 
winter, should be set out early, or as soon as the soil is mellow and dry 
enough. The earth should be trodden or packed against them from the 
bottom of the trench, compactly, all the way up, and about an inch left 
above the surface, which should be mulched with one inch of fine manure. 

Root-grafled apples trees should be set out as soon as the ground is in pro- 
per condition, and the fruitful source of failure, viz : — a want of the close 
packing of the soil about them below, carefully avoided. Stock-grafting of 
apples and pears may be done in the North the first half of the month ; 
^and, if the grafts have been kept, without starting, in an ice-house or other ^ 




Fig. 13.— .Sb^, /or setting the spread root9 qf a 
strawberry plant. 
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cool place, the work may be performed considerably 
later; but the earliest generally make the best 
growth the first season. Cherries should be grafted 
the latter part of the previous month, or not later 
^^:^ than the first of the present, 
and plums not much later. 

The Seeds op Fruit Trees 
for raising stocks, should be 
planted as speedily as possi- 
ble, or as soon as they give 
the first indications of sprout- 
ing. This is especJHlly the 
case with cherry stones, which, 
if in good condition, will be 
found ready to grow the very 
moment the frozen soil has 
Pig. U.-Jioot graft, tet thawed in which they have «. -. ^"^ ^^ 
out weU, wUA earth . u - ^ re ,u auv * ^^^' 15. — i?«>< graft, 
compactiv lyressed a- ^®" ^""®**- ^^ *^^ diiferent ladly ^ out, <yr with 
gainst its roots. kinds of seed have been pre- a cavity bdow. 

vented from becoming dry, or have been kept moderately moist from the 
day that the pulp or flesh was removed from them, they will nearly always 
grow well the fii-st year. But some of them, and especially the cherry, if 
•much dried, will not grow Until the second year, if at all. It is most pru- 
dent and convenient, therefore, not to plant the seeds of trees until the 
moment they have commenced sprouting, for then we may be sure they will 
grow. In order that the young plants may easily find their way to the sur- 
face, they should be covered, or partly covered, with fine old manure, fine 
compost or leaf-mould, instead of strong, heavy soil which may become 
compact and crusted. Peach-stones may be planted last, as they do not 
start so soon as the othera 

The small mounds that were thrown up late last autumn about the stems 
of young fruit-trees, to protect them from mice or to stiifen them against 
winds and shield the roots from cold, may now be levelled down. Autumn 
manuring and winter mulching should be turned in with the spade. Straw- 
berries, which were covered with chopped straw or other litter, are to be 
uncovered by raking it off from the plants to the spaces between the rows. 
All pruning should be performed before the buds begin to start, if the 
object is to promote growth or to give a proper form to trees. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the removal of. an occasional distorted limb, rub- 
bing off small shoots to give shape to the heads of trees, pinching in to 
promote fruitfulness, or lopping in summer to retard a rampant growth. See 
article on pruning in this number. .. 

L Young trees which were budded last summer should have the stocks cut JS^ 
back. A 

^^:^ 
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Orchards are sometimes seriously iujured by not having siiflScient drainage. 
Even old bearing trees have been much improved by laying tile two and a 
half or three feet below the surface, midway between the rows, (fig. 16.) 



t^lfS^' 




The young for- 
ming roots be- 
ing tlie most 
remote from 
the ti^ re- 
ceive the great- 
est benefit from 
drains thus 
placed, and the 
tile is less lia- 
ble to be 
thrown out of 
Fig. 16.—l>r€Uning Orchardt. position by 

large roots or filled by smaller ones. This work should be done towards 
the close of the month or later. 

The currant is oiie of the hardiest and most certain fruit-producing bushes, 
and for this reason is badly neglected. Good cultivation and pruning will 
more than triple the size of the fruit. Old bushes should have the old and 
stunted wood cut out, and thrifty shoots left at regular distances. Old 
manure should be spaded in about the roots, and the soil kept clean, culti- 
vated and mellow. As the currant starts and expands its leaves very early, 
this work should be performed as soon as the frost leaves the soil. 

Hardy grapes, if not already pruned, may still be cut freely — the ** bleed- 
ing," as it is termed, having been found not to injure the vines. 

Vines in cold graperies may be uncovered and placed in position. Grape- 
vines in green-houses will have opened their leaves, and will have formed 
their bunches in flower; before the end of the month shoots will need 
pinching in. In forcing-houses the grapes will have already attained their 
size, and will begin to color before the month closes ; maintain a uniform 
warmth and give air ; continue to pinch the laterals. 

Well arranged plans for fruit-gardens are given and described on page 
271, Vol. I, and page 23, Vol II of Rural Affairs. 

Directions for packing trees for distant transportation are given in the last 
article of the saiue volume. 

UTorlc ibr Iff ay. 

Fruit trees may be still set out with success, if they were dug early in 
spring, and, especially, if kept from growing, in a cool place. Early-dug 
trees, however, will do well under careful management, even if the young 
shoots have commenced growing. If the heads were shortened-in when 
they were taken up, they will be much the better for it Serious ii\jury is ' 

"13" 
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sometimes done to young trees, which start slowly, by watering. The 
leaves not being yet expanded, the water evaporates from them very slowly, 
apd hence to deluge the roots at this time may water-soak them and cause 
decay. A much better way is to water the stems' only, or wet them two or 
three times a day until the leaves expand. For the only evaporation is 
from the bark, and, if the tree is wilted in any degree, it would be advisable 
to tie straw loosely around it, and keep this moist until the bark becomes 
plump and the buds begin to open. Trees which have been rejected as 
withered and dead, have been thus soon recovered, and have subsequently 
made a fine growth the same season. 

The earth about fruit trees which were set out last autumn, has now be- 
come settled and compact, and it is absolutely essential for the successful 
growth of the tree that it be now made mellow and loose on the surfaee, 
and kept so during the summer. The common opinion that transplanting 
succeeds best in spring has arisen from the fact that the hard, untouched 
crust around autumn-set trees is more unfavorable to their growth than the 
mellower surface about those transplanted in spring. 

Strawberries. — ^A. H. Pctrdt, of South Bend, Ind., a successful culti- 
Tator of the strawberry, gives the following practical directions for managing 
strawberry beds for the present month. If adopted, they must be carefully 
and fully carried out, and no portion omitted : 

•** We usually pass through our beds about this time with a fork, hoe or 
potato digger, and loosen the surface of the soil and pick out all weeds. It 
is then a good plan to scatter a Uberal quantity of well rotted manure 
among the vines or *■ hills." After which mulch well — say one inch deep, 
with sawdust or tan-bark, or clean straw or hay. If any of the readers of 
this article should have an old bed in which the vines have run together so 
ras 'to become a thick mat of plants, spade under strips about one foot wide, 
.leaving strips of plants about the same width. Work among these vines 
with a fork hoe— pick out all weeds and scatter a very liberal supply of well 
rotted manure among them, over which scatter the mulching. 

** To those who think they will not get as much fruit in this way as by 
leaving the whole mass of plants, I would advise to try the experiment on 
one part of their beds, and report the result, especially in the size of their 
fruit. 

" After the beds are through fruiting, spade over the ground, leaving 
narrow strips of plants — say three to four inches wide. Work well among 
these with the fork hoe — manure MgJdy^ and as the plants throw out " run- 
ners,' train them along the edges of the rows'. Before fruiting season next 
year, give them the same treatment as before described.*' 

Weeds. — ^These will commence growing wherever they can obtain a foot- 

hold. They may be destroyed when only an inch high, with only one-tenth 

^ the labor required when they have reached a foot in height. Commence 
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early, therefore, and keep the surface perfectly clear of them, throughout 
the whole season. Among strawberry plants, currant and raspberry bushes,. 
dwarf apples and pears and other trees set m gardens, the work must be- 
done mainly by hand ; but where they have been set out extensively for 
market, it is performed more effectually and economically by horse labor; 

' HuLCHiNQ may be commenced toward the end of the month, and is appli- 
cable to suc^ trees as connot be worked by horse-power. It consists of a 
few inches of old straw, cut grass, long manure, tan or sawdust, spread seve- 
ral feet about the tree, and serves to keep the surface of the ground moist. 
It is especially useful to newly transplanted cherry trees, preventing their 
burning and withering at mid-summer, after they have started — a common 
cause of death to these trees. The mulching should be either thick enough 
to keep the weeds from growing through, or else it should be frequently 
removed, and the surface hoed mellow and clean. It should be spread broadly 





Fig. Vt.^Badly mulched tree, 
or as far aa the roots extend, and not placed in a 
narrow heap at the foot of the stem, as too commonly JS^i 
practiced, and as shown in fig. 17. I*!?- 18. 

Tbees in the Nursery, which were budded last summer and headed 
down early in spring, should be kept rubbed clear of all shoots, except the 
one from the inserted bud. This work should be done before these shoots 
make much or any growth, as the removal of much foliage after it has formed 
always checks the tree. This remark applies with the greatest force to the 
cherry, next to the pear, afterwards to the apple, and least to the peach. As 
soon as the young shoot from the inserted bud grows a few inches, it should 
^ be tied up to the stump of the stock, (as shown in fig. 18,) which has been ^ 
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left for this purpose, unless already quite straight and upright. Oocasiooal 
crooked trees in nursery rows, if young and thrifty, may be made straight 
in a mngle season, if tied up to stakes before mudi of the new wood has 
formed. This treatntent is useful for pear and other yaluable ti^ees, but 
does not *^ pay" for apple and peach trees. 

Mulching is much better than watering, to keep the roots moist — watering 
in fact generally does more harm than good, by crusting the ground, and 
never gives a uniform supply of moisture. 

Eyekgrxens may be set out during the early part of the month, or at any 
time before much growth is made. The great secret of success in trans- 
planting all evergreens is to remove « portion of earth on the roots. Tlie . 
Scotch Pine may be removed without mudi risk, and but little additional 
earth is needed, especially if the roots have been shortened by the spade in ; 
previous years, as they are straggling growers. Next to the Seotch Pine are 
the Balsam and Norway Spruce; but among the mott di£Bcult is the White 
Pine, one of the finest of all evergreens. But failure will scarcely ever 
occur if the rule is observed to take up a mass of earth on its roots large : 
enough to sustain the 'tree stiffly in an iipright position, when Tcsthig on the < 
surface of the gi*ottnd. All evergreens succeed best when taken from , 
nursery rows where they have be^n subjected to open-air culAu'e, instead of 
from dense forests. 

Thinning the Fruit on overbearing tiiees may be common jed during the 
present month. On young dwarf peai-s it should not be omitted, otherwise 
the growth will' be seriously checked. On older trees, and even in large 
orchards, it has been found of great consequence, by the improvement in 
the quality of the fruit whidi it has effected. In large peach orchards, 
thinning has be^n found to improve the crop so much in quality as to triple 
its price in market, while the increased size has maintained the full amount 
in ; bushels. The shortening-back <^ the shoots described in a previous 
month, is an excellent way of thinning the peach crop. 

Vine Houses. — The earliest, or hot-houses, will gradually ripen their fruit. 
Keep the house dry and well aired, and employ fire in cool, moist weather. 
Vines in green-bouses will begin to swell their fruit — these should be kept 
sufficiently warm, with plenty of moisture. Tlie laterals should be pinched 
back as soon as they show indications of crowding. 

•Insects. — As warm weather advances these will increase and become 
numerous. Destroy them early before they commit serious damage, and 
before they multiply their numbers. Young cateipillars on orchards may be 
easily seen before the foliage has become dense, and are more easily destroy- 
ed when young. A swab of gas-tar will instantly kill every one it touches. 
Thin caustic lime-wash also answers a good purpose, and whale-oil soap is 
next best. Apply soft soap to the lower part of the trunks of apple trees, 
to exclude the eggs of the borer; and dig out or punch in their holes, all of * 
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these insects which have obtained possession. Aphides, or plant-lice, which 
begin to cover young leaves, may be destroyed with a solution of whale-oil 
soap or with strong soap-suds. It may be thrown on with a coarse syringe, 
but is more effectual where the shoots can be bent over and dipped in the 
liquid. Towards the latter part of the month the curculio will commence 
his depredations. There are two modes of destroying it. The first is to 
destroy the larvsB in the young fruit as it falls, and is effected by sweeping 
it up daily and burning, or feeding it to pigs ; or by turning in pigs and 
poultry to devour the young fruit The second mode is killing the perfect 
insect — which is commonly effected by jarring the insects from the trees, on 
white, spread sheets, as described in former volumes of Rural Aftairs. 
The combination of these two modes is the most effectual, and if applied 
unremittingly will save any crop. It is only in careless and occasional appli- 
cation that it results in fidlure. 

In all the different modes recommended for destroying insects, it should 
be remembered that the only certain and reliable ones are those founded in 
actual kSHng, All attempts to repel, merely, by odors or other influences, 
are uncertain ai bed^ and generally worthless. 

Continue the operations recommended For last month, wherever they may 
be useful or necessary. The growth of weeds should be constantly pre- 
vented. Keep the soil perfectly clean and mellow wherever young trees 
grow. Hulch the surface well around newly transplanted cherry trees, to 
prevent the common disaster of their dying at midsummer. Mulch other 
young trees, where the ground cannot be cultivated to advantage ; but re- 
member that the best mulching, in most cases, is the coating of 
fine pulverized earth made by constant cultivation—- especially 
where this can be accomplished by horse power. 

Continue to rub off the starting shoots on the stocks of firuit 
trees that were budded last summer or grafted this spring, and 
tie up the new shoots where they need it It is not yet too late 
to stake young trees in the nursery row, to render them straight, 

(fig. i».) 

Insects, kc, — Continue the destruction of the curculio, as 
described last month — a common reason of failure is to discon- 
tinue this attention too soon, and before all the stragglers have 
Fig. 19. have been killed. Watch for the borer at the foot of apple 
ttaking t^^^^ "^^ kill all that can be discovered, whether those that 
young treet. have already entered deeply into the wood, or such newly- 
hatched ones as are found only at the surface. Examine peach trees for the 
peach-grub ; as these always remain in the bark they are easily followed iU^ 

remity 7? 





with the point of a knife, and the grub will always be found at the extremity ' 
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of their burrow in the bark. Cut off the twigs from plum trees as soon as 
they show the first indication of the black knot. If this is promptly and 
unremittingly attended to, trees may be kept quite clear of them, and the 
operation proves unsuccessful only where it is neglected or left until too 
late. Aphides should be destroyed when they first appear, as directed last 
month. Straggling caterpillar nests that have escaped attention should be 
thoroughly destroyed. The gooseberry and currant worm, or slug, must be 
very closely watched at its first appearance; it may be killed by a daily 
application of well powdered, water-slaked, fresh or caustic lime — or better 
by dusting the leaves with white hellebore — the rain washing it all off before 
the fruit becomes fully ripe, and thus preventing any danger in using it. 
Fire blight in the pear is an uncertain and formidable disease — the best 
remedy is to cut the affected branches far back on its very first appearance, 
burning or burying the limbs — and to plant out two more trees for every 
one that dies of this disease. 

Strawberbt Beds will bear larger fruit and heavier crops if kept moist 
in dry weather. This may be effected by reguhur and moderate irrigation, 
or by copious watering each evening. Or, on a larger scale, nearly the same 
result is attained by mulching well between the rows with fine cut grass or 
soft straw chopped about two inches long. 

Shaping the Heads of Touno Trees. — ^It is now an excellent time to 
finish a permanent form to the beads of young trees, whether in the nursery 
row or in young orchards. If done in season, this work may be mainly 
effected by rubbing off unnecessary young shoots at their first starting, or at 
most, by catting them out with a knife, so as to leave them equally distribut- 
ed and without crossing, as directed in the article on pruning in this number. 
Thin out unnecessary shoots on young dwarf pears, and pinch off long shoots 
that are taking an undue lead of the rest. Strong growing grapevines should 
be well attended to ; and unnecessary shoots which cause a dense mass of 
foliage should be taken out, so as to leave strong ones at even distances. 
Continue to thin fruit on young trees, where they are likely to overbear, 
removing all defective specimens and leaving the smoothest. Shorten back 
the new shoots on the blackberry, to give them a handsome form and to 
increase fruitfulneas. 

Grapk-Houses. — ^Vines in green-houses will now swell their fruit rapidly, 
and require the completion of the thinning of the berries. Pinch back the 
laterals wherever they are becoming too long. Keep a mild and damp 
atmosphere, and use fire heat on cool nights or cold days. Vines in cold 
houses will bloom — ^give air freely and keep up the warmth by closing them 
early in the afternoon. 
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Continue the operations of cultivating the soil among fruit trees, so apt 
to be neglected at the present time — mulching where needed — thinning out 
fruit — rubbing off and pinching in shoots, to give shape to young trees — and 
thinning out supernumerary branches on grapevines, pinching back canes and 
bearing shoots that are becoming too long, and thinning the bunches and 
taking out imperfect berries. Do not pinch the bearing shoots too short, as 
they bear larger and better fruit when they have a full supply of well-deve- 
loped leaves to feed them — ^it is an error to suppose that the sun must shine 
on the fruit in oi*der to ripen it — the leaves aJone perform this office, and 
quite as well if the fruit is shaded — hence the great point is to furnish the 
finest growth of leaves and give them plenty of air and light 

Those who wish to propagate a few vines of any particular sort of the 
grape, may do it most easily by layering. This is easily performed, and 
will succeed with scarcely a failure by bend- 
ing down and burying with a few inches of 
moist soil, the middle portion of the present 
year's shoots, (fig. 20.) If the season is 
very dry, the ground must be mulched to 
keep the soil moist, and favor the emission 
of roots. These layers will be furnished 
with plenty of roots from the joints before 
winter, when they may be cut from the 
parent vine and taken up, each layer usually 
forming two plants. 

Continue to pinch back the side and end 
■ 7U/V X (rt •»" ^' shoots of blackberries, so as to keep them in 

'A - - A' a handsome, compact shape, as well as to 

Pig. fO.^Laifertnff Oropet, increase their fruitfulness, and also to pre- 
vent the sprawling, straggling growth which is so annoying to those who 
gather the fruit 

Stkawberrt Beds. — ^Next to early spring planting, the season of partial 
rest to the plants which occurs immediately after bearing is the best time 
for transplanting. Take them up carefully, so as not to tear the fibres, cut 
off all the leaves except those just expanding, keep the roots moist by im- 
mersion in mud, and spread them out when setting them. Settle the ground 
about them by pouring on water, then complete the surface by a covering 
of fine, mellow earth ; next apply a mulching, an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, of fine pulverized manure. All, or neariy all, will grow without any 
further watering ; but should the weather become unusually dry, water may 
be applied without detriment, the mulch keeping the surface moist and pre- 
Tenting the formation of a crust. These plants will immediately grow, 
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become well established before winter, and, if well cared for, will bear a 
good crop next year. 

Raspbikriis. — ^The old canes may be cut down as soon as the bearing 
season is over, which will allow new ones more room to become strong. 
Thin out the new ones, leaving three or four canes to each stool — ^unless 
more are desired for new plantations. 

Watirinq Tries. — ^It very rarely happens that it becomes necessary to 
water young trees. If the soil has been kept mellow, it will have retained 
sufficient moisture ; but if neglected, the indications of drouth will be small 
pale leaves and feeble growth. To impart vigor and restore a healthy deep 
green to the leaves, mellow the surface thoroughly and apply a mulching of 
several inches in thickness. In extreme cases, water may be given in addi- 
tion in the following manner: — ^remove the earth from above the roots and 
then pour on tepid water copiously, and replace the soil and then the mulch- 
ing. But watering, as commonly applied, does more harm than good. It is 
poured on the bare surface of the earth, and rarely descends far enough to 
reach the roots — and its only effect is to crust the surface and make it harder 
than before. Or if, by heavy applications, the water happens to descend to 
the roots, the earth quickly becomes dry again, and the altemati<»is oi wet 
and dry are of little use. 

Budding. — This should be performed soonest on such stocks as first form 
terminal buds and cease growing ; while such as continue to grow until 
autumn may be budded last. Among the first of these is the cheiry ; and 
as the buds adhere best as the cambium under the bark gradually thidtens, 
the operation should, in general, be deferred until the terminal buds can be 
detected as just forming, when no further time should be lost. Plums and 
standard pears often cease growing soon after midsummer, especially on soils 
not well adapted to them; these should also be budded early. The Hahaleb, 
the French Quince for dwarfing pears, and the peach usually continue grow- 
ing till after the close of summer, and consequently may be budded last. 
The buds of the peach, however, survive the winter best, when inserted 
early enough to cause a strong adhesion.- Additional directions for budding, 
with illustrations, may be found on page 60, Vol. I of Rural Affairs. 

Insects and Diseases. — Continue to watch for the peach-worm and apple- 
borer, and cut out black knots, and cut back fire-blighted branches, as 
directed last month. 

Cherry Stones, for planting in nursery rows, should be secured when the 
frait is fully ripe, by first washing off the pulp and mixing them at once 
with moist sand. If buried a few inches in the earth and covered with a 
fiat stone, they will keep uniformly moist — better than in any other way. 
If they are to be sent long distances, they should be dried in the shade a 
m. few days to remove the outside moisture only, and to prevent moulding. If A 
wy allowed to dry several weeks, they can scarcely ever be made to grow. /y 

©c^^ ^o© 
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Grape-Hodses. — ^Friiit which is now ripcuing should have- a good supply 
of air, which will improve both the color and fiavor of the fruit. Remore 
crowded shoots and secure a perfect ripening of the wood for next year. 
Thin the forming bunches in cold houses and remove defective or diseased 
ben-ies. Guard against cold cun-ents of air. 

There is little additional work during this month that has not been already 
noticed in previous months. Continue the destruction of weeds ; keep the 
ground meHow about young trees; pinch back shoots that are becoming too 
long in young trees and blackberry bushes; apply mulching to trees suffering 
from drouth ; and transplant strawberries according to directions given hist 
month, remembering that the sooner the work is done the more firmly will 
they become established for enduiing winter and the better they will bear 
next season. 

Continue to watch for insects, and especially for aphides or plant lice, which 
often increase rapidly during this month. Whale-oil soap, strong soap suds, 
or very strong tobacco water may be used for destroying them, according to 
directions already given. Keep a constant eye for black-knot on the plum, 
and fire-blight on the pear, cutting off instantly the affected parts. Excision 
will prove a reliable and perfect remedy in case of the former; and fre- 
quently, but not always so, for the latter. But it is better to cut away half 
. or even the whole of a tree than to have it wholly destroyed by disease and 
to allow the malady to spread. 

Budding may be continued. Finish up speedily on cherry, plum and 
standaixl pear, and commence early with apples. Mahalebs, peaches and 
quinces may be budded towards the close of the mouth. Watch the stocks 
in season and -remove the ligatures as soon as they begin to cut into the 
bark. 

Gather early pears as they approach maturity, but before they become 
ripe on the tree, and ripen them in drawers or boxes. This will much im- 
prove their quality and prevent rotting at the core, so common in summer 
peai-s. The proper degree of maturity may be judged in most cases by 
bending the stem — if the fruit is nearly ripe it will loosen its hold of the 
tree ; but if it adheres firmly the pear has not sufficiently matured. Thero 
are, however, exceptions to tliis rule — the Btirtlett, for instance, may be 
pickea even before it has attained full size, and, in a week or two, will ripen 
into a nne, melting texture and excellent flavor. Ripening summer penrs 
in the dark much improves their appearance. A Bartlett, for instance, fully 
exposeu to the sun and allowed to ripen on the tree, or in a well-lighted 
apiu-tment, will show perhaps only a light-browu cheek ; but, if in a dark 
drawer, iho light-Lrown will become a beautiful carmine or crimson. When 
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drawers are not at hand the maturing process may be accomplished on 
shelves, by first spreadidg a thick piece of Woolen cloth, laying the pears on 
this, and coyering them with the same. Pear-growers who send their crops 
to distant markets, should pack them early enough to reach their destination 
before the softening process has commenced. Large losses have sometimes 
occurred from bruising and other injury when sent later. 

UTorlc for September. 

Complete the budding of peaches and quince stocks, and timely remove 
the ligatures. See the directions for last mouth in relation to gathering 
pears, and pick all valuable fruit carefully by hand. 

See that newly set strawberry beds are kept entirely dear of weeds; and, 
unless intended for new beds, hoe off the runners. 

The useless wood in young trees may be pruned out, and a good form 
given to the heads by any other pruning which may be necessary; as the 
summer growth being now about terminated, no check will be given to the 
tree. 

Ground for setting out new fruit gardens should be prepared early in 
autumn, by the necessary plowing, pulverization and intermixture of com- 
post or old manure. It will be in better condition for remaining a few 
months, and the manure will be more perfectly diffused through the soil 
tlian if prepared just before planting time. If the ground is intended 
strictly for a fruit garden, to be planted either with dwarfs or with small or 
moderate-sized trees, the roots of which in a few years will extend through 
every part, the whole surface should be thoroughly plowed, enriched and 
prepared. But for large apple orchards, where the whole ground will not 
be occupied for several years, the preparation of strips by plowing, eight or 
ten feet wide, will be sufficient for the present. Unless the land has a steep 
slope these strips should be plowed so as to extend directly down hill, and 
thus assist in effecting good drainage. 

The amount of manure to be applied to orchard ground must be judged 
according to circumstances. In some places it is already rich enough ; but, 
more frequently, a greater or less degree of artificial enriching is important. 
As a general rule, the leading shoots of young orchards should grow from 
two to three feet annually ; if much less than two feet we may be sure that 
the soil and cultivation are not good enough ; if the growth is more than 
three feet the wood will be too succulent and be liable to winter-killing. It 
should be remembered that heavy manuring, in orchards, should never be 
made a substitute for good, constant, clean cultivation — the latter tending to 
a more perfect and healthy ripening of the wood than can be effected on any 
land by manure alone. 
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yS¥arU. ibr October. 

Transplanting. — All young trees which have ceased growing may be 
transplanted any time during this month. The operation may be performed 
first with those which drop their leaves soonest; but any tree, by stripping 
its leaves, may be removed safely. If left on they will invariably cause the 
shrivelling of the trees in consequence of the large amount of moisture 
they are always throwing off, and which cannot be restored through the roots 
while they are out of the ground. Autumn transplanting possesses some 
advantages — such as the greater length of time allowed for performing the 
work well — the good condition of the soil, being usually dry enough and 
easily managed — the opportunity of making the first selection in nurseries — 
and the more perfect settling of the earth among the roots, through winter-^ 
giving the trees an earlier chance to start. The disadvantages are — trees 
being always rendered tenderer by removal, those which are not perfectly 
hardy are liable to be injured by the cold of winter— or by sharp cutting 
winds — or by the stems being blown about and the roots loosened in the 
soil. These difficulties may be obviated by planting the trees in naturally 
dry soil, sheltering them from winds, or planting them in sheltered 
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places, and by staking firmly, or by making small, compact 
embankments about the stems, (fig. 21.) Another disad- 
vantage from the compact settling of the earth about fall- 
planted trees is the hard crust of soil which encircles them 
the following season, retarding their growth. This difficulty 
is very easily obviated by keeping the ground mellow, as it 
always should be — a practice never omitted, except by 
slovenly managers. For more complete directions for 
transplanting, read "Work for April." 

Gathering Fruit. — Autumn pears which are approach- 
ing maturity should be gathered by very careful hand pick- 
ing. Winter varieties should be left on the tree as long as 
^^^SaSinaaaair&^^^^ can remain without danger of freezing. Unlike sum- 
newly tettrees. mer and autumn pears, a great improvement in the flavor 
will be found to result from hanging late. This is particularly the case with 
such sorts, the Winkfield for instance, as require some care to ripen into 
good quality. Winter pears are found to keep best when placed in a cool 
cellar. It should be dry enough to prevent moulding and decay, on the one 
hand ; and to have moisture to prevent shrivelling, on the other. Half- 
barrels have been found convenient for packing and keeping winter pears, 
and for sending them to market The former practice of placing them, for 
a few days, in a warm room with nearly summer heat to finish the ripening 
process, has not been found so favorable to preserving their best quality as 
when they are allowed to ripen the natural way in the cellar. j|\ 

For a convenient mode of hand-picking winter apples, see the directions A 
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for this month in last yearns Register. Those who wish to derive a hand- 
some profit from the sale of whiter apples, should not only see that tlie trees 
are kept in good condition by proper cultivation, and thinning the fruit on 
the tree when it overbears, but also by carefully picking, assorting and ' 
packing in the best manner. A reputation for furnishing fruit of only the 
best quality, will ultimately be worth hundreds of dollars to every considera- 
ble orchardist. He should, therefore, seduously endeavor to maintain a high 
reputation for character with the city dealer to whom he consigns his fruit 
and with the purchasers who consume it. After obtaining such a reputation, 
his brand, which he should place on every barrel, will not only bring him in 
higher prices, but will enable him to sell readily all his good apples in tliose 
abundant seasons when the market is apt to be ovei-stocked. Poor speci- 
mens should never be sent to market, but should be carefully picked out 
beforehand, and used either for culinary purposes or stored for feeding 
domestic animals. It will generalfy be found that the crop of an orchai*d 
will sell for more money, after the imperfect or knotty apples are all picked 
from it, than the whole would bring without assorting. 

Gathering and Keeping Grapes. — ^The great leading requisite for keep- 
ing grapes successfully in winter, is to have them toeU ripened. When 
grown on crowded, unpruned, uncultivated vines, they will be small, acid, 
watery, and will quickly shrivel in a dry atmosphere, and mould and 'decay 
in a moist one; and they will quickly freeze if the temperature of the air 
goes much below the freezing point But well grown and well-ripened fruit, 
(resulting from good cultivation and judicious pruning,) contains a richjuice 
which prevents them fi-om shrivelling, decaying or freezing, even at a quite 
low temperature. Such only, therefore, should ever be chosen for winter 
keeping. Various modes are recommended for packing ^way grapes for 
winter. They all succeed well, if good, well-ripened grapes are taken, as 
already mentioned, and are placed in a cool and rather dry apartment where 
they will not freeze. They may be placed on shelves, packed- away in smalb 
boxes, or placed in larger boxes containing a bushel each, and separating 
each layer by cotton batting, soft paper or dried maple leaves. They 
should, of course, be entirely free from moisture when packed away. As a 
generd rule they are not ripe enough unless the stem which holds them has 
lost its naturally green color and has assumed something of the color of the 
grapes, — ^which will be somewhat purple in all dark-colored varieties. One 
of the best of all keepers among American sorts is the Diana. The Clinton 
also is an excellent keeper. The Isabella, Catawba and Rebecca keep well. 

Manure may be applied to the surface about young trees where it is 
desired to accelerate their growth another season. It may lie upon the 
surface till next spring. 

Grapevines in green-houses should have their growing shoots pinched in ; 
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and Tines in cold houses, as soon as the fruit is picked, should be thrown 
open and exposed to the air to finish the ripening of the wood. 

IVorlc fi»r NoTember. 

FuuiT Trees may be transplanted any time during the present month, 
when the weather is mild and not freezing. Carefully regbter in a book the 
names of every sort in the orchard — this register may be referred to when 
the trees bear in future years, and the names of the different sorts ascer- 
tained, where time has destroyed the labels. If there is danger of young 
trees being loosened by the wind, stake them or secure them by embanking 
compactly the earth about them for a foot or two, as figured in last month. 
This will also protect them from the effects of hard freezing at the roots. 
Where danger is apprehended from mice, throw up a smooth mound of. 
compact earth around the stems of trees — this will serve as a perfect pro- 
tection. This precaution is especially necessary for such trees as were mulch- 
ed last summer or the present autumn for remaining through winter. Such 
mulching is a good protection in severe climates, but can be safely adopted 
only where the above precaution is used, as it affords an ambuscade for the 
mice. 

Trees received from a distance may be safely kept through winter by the 
process of heeling-in described in hist year's Reqister, for this month. If 
they should accidentally arrive late and in a frozen condition, bury them 
immediately in mellow earth and the frost will be gradually abstracted from 
them without injury. If the roots are frozen out of the ground or in con- 
tact with the air, they will be ruined beyond recovery. 

Half-hardt Raspberries may be protected for winter by bending them 
down and covering them with an inch or two of earth, tan or sawdust, (fig. 

22.) A small mass of earth 
should be placed against the foot 
of the stems, over which they 
may be bent without breaking. 
Two stools may be bent towards 
each other, and covered at one 
operation. A similar covering 

Kg. ».-3enahv down Ba^lmn^M "»»*"/»' half-h«rdy grapes- 
ooeering. the wood havmg been well har- 

dened or ripened, the moist earth will not cause the rotting which occurs 
with immature buds and wood. 

GoTERiNQ New Rochelli Blackberries. — ^These are often killed in cold 
regions. The foll^ing mode of covering is described in the Gountrt 
Gentleman, by Amos Fish, of Bethlehem, N. T. : 

* At the approach of winter remove the stakes and lay the bushes at right 
^ angles from Uie rows, flat on the ground, and cover them two or three inches > 
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deep with earth, as follows :— <!}ut off the limbs within one and a half inches 
of the canes, at the right and left hand sides of the row, making flat bushes. 
* Shorten-in' the remaining limbs by cutting off the slender ends; then,- 
with a digging or dung fork, loosen the earth about the roots, and remore 
some, laying the roots loose on one aide^ so that in laying down the roots shall 
be b^it instead of the canes being broken. When laid down use bricks to hold 
tiiem down while covering, and remove the bricks when in the way. The 
bushes should be raised up and the stakes replaced as early in the spring as 
the frost is out of the ground, which can be easily done with a fork if the 
rows are laid down singly instead of lapping over one another." 

In Nurseries, plow between the rows, turning the furrows toward the 
trees. Stocks for root-grafting should be taken up and packed in boxes in 
cellars for winter use. If washed clean and packed in fine, damp moss they 
will keep well ; come out fresh, and not dull the grafting-knife by any grit 
upon the roots. Scions for spring-grafting of any half-hardy sorts, such as 
the tenderer varieties of the pear and plum, should be cut before cold 
weather and packed as just directed for seedlings. All grafts used by nur- 
serymen i&ould be cut late in fall or early in winter, and properly secured 
in the same way. To avoid mistakes, cut carefully from bearing or proved 
trees, and let every bundle or package be distinctly marked on at least two 
labels. Cuttings of French quinces, currants, gooseberries, &c., should be 
BMde, and either planted now as directed last spring, protecting with a good 
winter-mulching; or else packed away m boxes with interposed layers of 
moss, as ahready directed for seedlings. 

Grape Layers, made during the early part of the summer, may be 
now separated from the vine, taken up, pruned and packed away in moss or 
heeled in the earth for spring planting. 

llTorlc ibr l>eceiii1»er. 

(Examine the directions for last month, and promptly complete all Jobs not 
finished in season. Finish the catting of grafts — ^apply winter mulching to 
young trees — ^U^-dress with manure the ground about such trees as need 
enriching. Collect stakes, sticks, tallies, labels, &c., which are out of use, 
and tie i^> and pack them away. Examine the directions for January, and 
iperform any operations which may be required. 

Orape Hoitsbs. — ^In early houses the vines pnmed last month will begin 
to swell their buds. Apply during the present month a regular and mode- 
rate temperature. Prune vines in green houses and cold houses, and protect 
the latter by a ODvering of leaves. « 
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A great deal has been said and written on this subsect^ and a great deal 
of bad practice still prerails. Orchards are seen all through the country 
which have either been never pruned, or, if the work has been performed^ 
it has done more harm than good. Trees with trunks trimmed up- to> thvee 
times the proper height, mutihited by the needless lopping of large branohes, 
one-sided and totally destitute of symmetry, or filled with a masa of brushy 
may be seen all through the country. A perfect orchard ia a rasity.. The^ 
same remark will .apply to nurseries. The trees have been grown and 
trained with very little attention to a perfect shape, the chief object of the 
owner being to raise large trees in as little time as possible. The purchase 
ers of such trees, after setting them out, either give little attention of any 
kind, or, if they cultivate them well, allow them to form their own heads aa 
best they can. They may be too tall or one-sided or distorted and irregu<- 
lar^ but no attention is given to shaping the heads when they are young and 
easily and permanently formed. Some of the European nurserymen are more 
particular, and imported trees, and especially imported currants and goose* 
berry bushes, indicate the care taken to give a fine shape to the future tree. 

Pruning Tovno Treks at Transplanting. — ^When young trees are dug 
from the ground, the roots from necessity are more or less bnused or muti- 
lated. All these bruised or torn surfaces should be pared off smoothly with 
a sharp knife. If left untouched they induce decay, and are unfavorable to 
the best healthy growth of the tree — in the same way that a broken or 
bruised limb above ground would furnish a dead stub or make a bad scar, 
while pruning it smoothly will cause it to heal over readily. In pruning the 
ends of the roots draw the knife upwards, leaving the sloping surface on the 
under side, which will induce the young roots thrown out from the edges of 
the cut to strike downward in a natural position. 

PRTTNIKO THE TOPS. — 

Thrifty young trees usu- 
ally have roots extending 
as &r each way from the 
foot of the stem as the 
height of the tree. A 
careful examination will 
discover the whole sttr> 
face of the subsoil occu- 
Ipied with the small 
J fibres of full-grown 

T\g,l,^Numryrow§-rwU€xUnding under tkiwhoU ^^«^"7 tr«ea, (fig. 1.) 
iwface. It is obviously mipossi- * 
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ble, therefore, in digging up to aroid catting and leaving most of the roots 
behind ; and the tree when reset is unable to sustain or feed for a time all 
its leaves and branches. A part must therefore be cut off to restore the 
balance, corresponding in some degree with the loss of the roots. This may 
be done by thinning out all the feeble shoots, so as to leave an even, well- 
riiaped head, and then cutting back a part of each remaining one-year shoot, 
(fig. 2.) Judgment must be exercised as to the amount thus 
\ Jf ^^^ •'^^y ^*^™ *^® ^^P** ^**® growth of new roots depends on 
Nv ^^y the assistance afforded by the leaves at the top ; if the leaves 
I / are too few, the roots will not extend freely ; if they are too 
I many, the roots cannot furnish proper supply for them, and 

they will be feeble and sickly. Planters will learn a great 
deal on this point by cutting away more or less on different 
trees, and observing the result. Different kinds of treea re- 
quire varying management ' in this respect, — the peach, for 
example, readily reproduces new shoots, and it may, conse- 
quently, be cut back very freely ; two-thirds to nine-tenths of 
each previous seasou^s shoot may be removed without detri- 
ment. This peculiarity of the peach allows the removal of 
RT- larger and older trees than otherwise — such as are three or 
_. 7«r«four years of age, if heavily pruned, bear transplanting well. 

(niened^aek^^ grape, also, may be very heavily pruned, as it throws out 
young tne. new vines with great vigor. The cherry, on the contrary, is 
very sensitive, and young trees have been nearly killed by a severe summer 
pruning. The young cherry shoots should never be cut back in spring more 
than half their length. The pear and apple are intermediate, and their 
heads should be moderately and not very severely pruned. 

The mutual relation between the roots and leaves has been already alluded 
to. The leaves cannot exist without the moisture received through the 
roots; and the roots cannot grow without the nourishment afforded by the 
leaves. The only exception is the temporary supply furnished by the cells 
in the body of the tree, ^ew roots are commenced before the leaves 
expand, as may be seen on young seedlings, or otlier young trees, the roots 
of which have been trimmed, and where the white young fibres protrude 
just as the buds are swelling. The same occurs on the roots of trees trans- 
planted in autumn, after the leaves have fallen ; but this effect is only tem« 
porary, continued growth requiring that both leaves and roots should work 
together. On the other hand, the nutriment laid up in the cells will some- 
times supply the leaves for a short period, provided care is taken to 
furnish the requisite moisture at their surfaces by means of a bell-glass, to 
retain a damp atmosphere. Cuttings are often thus started, a small portion 
of leaves being allowed to remain upon them to assist in the emission of new 
roots. But, if the leaves are placed in a dry air, they soon pump out and ^ 
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carry oflf the moisture, and the shoot, leaves and all, within a short time. 
If all the leaves had been cut off, the shoot would remain plump much 
longer — a fact well known to nurserymen and and others who preserve scions 
for budding plump by the prompt removal of the leaves. 

Proper Tims for Pruning. — Many cultivators have been misled into the 
opinion that early summer is the best time to prune, from the fact that the 
wounds heal more readily. Pruning after the tree has commenced growth 

has a tendency in nearly every instance to check 

the vigor of the tree. For this reason, where the 

rapid formation of young wood is desired, the 

work must be performed before the buds begin 

to swell. Some planters have 

objected to shortening-in the 

shoots of newly-set trees, be- 
cause by doing the work too 

late, or after the leaves were 

partially or wholly expanded, 

they have injured and not 

benefitted them. Any one 

may easily satisfy himself on 

this point by pruning back 

the heads of a dozen trees 

early in the season, and leav« 

ing those of another dozen Fig. 4.-^ Head of 

Fig. ^'-Jfeadiif young tree until the leaves have opened. J^./TIL^w 
pruned before the leaves Jiad^^ .„ , ,, "^ after the leaves had 

expanded. They will present the appear- expanded, 

ance represented in the annexed figures, before the close of sunmier — ^the 

first, (fig. 8,) with strong, thrifty shoots ; the latter, (fig;. 4,) with short, 

stunts growth. 

There may be an exception to this general rule, where a slight amount of 
pruning in summer, not sufficient to produce any material dieck in growth, 
may be useful in improving the shape of the tree ; such, for example, as the 
removal of an occasional, unnecessary shoot or one-sided branch. 

As fresh wounds always render trees more liable to be afflseted by intense 
cold, quite hardy trees only may be pruned any time during winter. On 
those inclining to be tender the operation should be deferred till towards 
spring. 

Pruning, as Affecting Fruitfulness. — As a general rule, the rapid for- 
mation of leaves and wood is adverse to the production of much fruit. On 
the other hand, the slow growth of the wood favors the formation of fruit- 
buds and the production of heavy crops. These two adverse tendencies 
may be more or less controlled by pruning. 

When the too numerous branches of a tree produce more leaves than can 
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be properly mpplied with nourishment, resulting in a feeble or diminiahed 
growth, new vigor may be often imparted bj judicious pruning, directing 
the sap into a smaller number of channels, and thus increasing its force ; for 
example — ^peach trees, after bearing some years and yielding smaller fruit 
than on fresh young trees, will assume all their former thriftiness by partly 
cutting back, and thinning out the heads. Dwarf pear trees, which hare 
not been sufficiently manured and cultiyated, whose pruning has beeen 
neglected, and heary bearing allowed for a number of years, hare been 
restored by severdy pruning bacic the branches and thinning out the fruit 
spurs. In all such, operations as these, it is indispensable to obserre the rule 
already given to do the cutting-back in winter or early in spring, before the 
buds have swollen. If trees are too thrifty and do not bcAr, a check may 
be given, and many of the leaf-buds thus changed to fruit-buds by a eon- 
tinned pinching-back during summer. 

OiviNQ Desirkd Fouf TO Tbbxs bt Fbvbibo. — ^A tree may be moulded 
into almost any desired form by a proper use of the knife, or even by the 
rubbing and pinching process. If a young tree from the 
nursery is too tall and slender, or has too high a top, it 
should not be altered much the first year after, removal, but 
allowed to become toberably established with its new set of 
roots. The second year it may be cut back freely, (figs. 6 
and 6,) taking care to leave buds for the fonnation of an 
evenly distributed head. Some kinds of trees wUl bear cat- 
ting back freely the same year they are remov- 
ed, as, for example, the peach, which, as 
already observed, readily produces new shoots. 
The same characteristic is possessed by the 
sugar-maple and some other trees, whidi, as 
many have observed, when planted along the 
borders of streets, and cut back to single poles, 
form heads at once of new braaches. 

When the tops are too low (which is rarely 
the case,) the lower branches may be pruned 
<tf and the top carried up to any desired 
^ hdght This should not be done until the stem 
^%Iu^u^^^^ thidcened sufficiently to sustain the top— 
hHffht qf a tall the side-shoots always tending to increase the Fig. C - 
gjgg^^^ diameter of the stem which bears them. If 
OottMlkis. the young tree possesses great luxuriance it is emnpUM. 
may be desirable to throw more of the growth upward than these side shoots 
would allow, if remaining till the following spring, the «sual time for prun- 
ing. In such a case the ends of the side lunbs may be clipped or pindied 
^ dr, and a portion of the lower ones removed with the knife. 
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Fig. 7. 




Fig. 9. 



Pbunin« Kubsbbt AMD TovNO TiiKB8.-^Brief suggestioiM haTe been 
already furnished on this subject in connection with the explanation of general 
principles. Directions of a more minute and practical character, and appli* 
cable to the different kinds of trees, will doubtless be useful and acceptable. 
It is of great importance that a tree be pruned right, on the start; for the 
misplaced shoot, which might be easily rubbed off with the finger, when just 
beginning to grow, may ultimate- 
ly become the heavy limb and the 
misshapen top. 

Pruning Single Shoots.—- 
Young shoots are cut back for 
various purposes, such as cutting 
down to an inserted bud, shorten- 
ing-in those that are too long, or 
cutting out supernumeraries. It 
is important that even these sim- 
ple operations be rightly perform- 
ed. 1. The cut should always 
be made with a sharp knife, 
which does the work smoother, 

better and more completely at the control of 
the operator. 2. The cut surface should be as 
small as practicable, in order that it may heal 
over readily. The two annexed figurei show 
the right and the wrong way of doing this work, 
fig. 7 being a well-made cut, and fig. 8 being 
one performed by a careless workman, exposing 
a lai^e cut surface and leaving an inconvenient 
and sharp stub above the bud intended to grow. 
8. The cut should not be made too far above 
the bud, nor too near it If too far above, (fig. 
9,) in the space between the buds or joints, this 
portion, not being fed by leaves, dies, and the 
wood must be afterwards pruned again hi order 
to make a smooth stem. If the cut is made too 
near the bud, as in fig. 10, the drying surface 
^'^^^^K^^^^^'^^jff^^'^^^ abstracts moisture and enfeebles the bud, which 
Fig. 11. Fig. 19. either fails to grow or grows feebly. Trees that 

Fig. 11— Pruning down ^ in- are soft and porous, as the peach and grape, 
lA^^^^'^toii^ should have more wood left sbove the bud, to 

2? «<^-bJf too Mar the hud. prevent drying : and in pruning down to all 
I%g.l%-The bud after start-: _, , . j . ' . ,, ^ * * t 

injand tging up. inserted buds, it is generally safest to leave 

^ inch or two until the young shoot has fiturly commenced growing, when the 
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Stump may be pared down close to it by a single draw-cut of a sharp knife, 
made side-wise, so that the point of the knife may not strike the shoot, (figs. 
11 and 12, p. 169. 4. In taping the heads of young trees, prune down to 
an iimde bud, where an upright shoot is required ; but prune down to an 
outside bud where a more horizontal or spreading growth is sought, as, for 
instance, in such vertical growers as the Northern Spy and Early Strawberry 
apple trees. 

pRUNiNO TouNO Apple Tress. — ^Directions faaye been already giyen in 
relation to forming a high or low top. In consequence of the crowded 
growth of nursery-trees, they are apt to push upward to reach the light, at 
the expense of the side-branches. In addition to this influence, being closely 
trimmed on the sides to make them tall, such mismanaged trees assume the 
appearance of the annexed cut, (fig. 13,) and have been compared to a low- 
bowing French dancing- 
master. A better-shaped 
tree is shown in fig. 14. 
As all nursery trees suc- 
ceed better, are more sure 
to live, and are more 
vigorous and make hand- 
somer trees when set out 
quite young, or at not 
more than two years from 
the bud or graft, the fol- 
lowing directions apply to 
such trees at the time of 
planting and immediately 
afterwards. Tliree or four 
side-shoots on the unform- 
mg.lZ.-yitr9erytreepirun.ed tree, (figs. 15 and l^tmg.U.—Wea/&mua young 

ed too high. p. 171^) should be at first ^ree. 

selected, to form the main branches and to constitute the foundation or 
frame-work of the future top, (see fig. 2 of this article.) In order to secure 
a well formed and nicely balanced head, these shoots must be frequently 
watched through the first summer of growth, and if any of them are dispos- 
ed to take the lead of the others they should be pinched and checked to 
maintain an equality. Two buds will be enough to grow on each of these 
shoots, making eight at the end of the season, taking care that all are dis- 
tributed at equal distances, (fig. 17, p. 171.) All the other shoots should be 
rubbed off with the thumb and finger as soon as they form. The second 
year the same process is repeated on the new shoots, and continued until a 
handsome, even, symmetrical frame-work for the future head is obtained, A 
^ after which comparatively little attention will be necessary. A large orchard ^ 

^o© 
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of young trees may be managed in this 
way with a very few days' labor — ^fap 
less than that afterwards required in 
cutting out large limbs and giving shape 
to the distorted tops of full-grown, 
neglected orchards. These rules will 
apply, substantially, to the pruning of 
standard pears, except that they gene- 
rally require less thinning out. 

Nearly the same course is to be pur- 
sued in forming the heads of dwarf 
apple trees, with the exception that the 
base of the head should be only about 
ten inches from the ground, (fig. 18;) 
or if they be half-standards on Doucain 
stock, the heads should be about twenty 
inches or two feet high. 

Full directions for pruning the dwarf 
** pear may be found on page 66 of Rural 
Fig. 16.— rn/orm- AjFAiRS, Vol. I, and on page 48, Vol. 
€d trte. III of the same work. 
Pruning the Pkach.— No tree requires continued 
pruning so much as the peach. There is a strong ten- 
dency in the terminal buds to push upward and outward, 

at the expense of the side- «, -^ ^ 
shoots, which soon dying, the ^free% ^S^W 
tree ultimately is «»-#>*-- 

composed of long, 
bare poles with only 
tufts of leaves at 
their extremities, 
(fig. 19, p. 172.) It 
is well known that 
young trees bear 
large, handsome and 
excellent fruit, while 
the old, enfeebled 
trees yield nothing 
but small specimens 
of inferior quality. 
Continued pruning 
will prevent this bad 
^Flgr.l7.-Tre«/om«fA*(irf.^"*^» »°d preserve 





UttoMer, 




Fig. IS.'-Jhoatf Apple, TV 
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the heads of old trees in a state of thrifty growth, and they will continue to 
yield as large and fine fruit as on the first years of bearing. As the peach 
always bears its fruit on the prerious year's growth, and buds nerer start 
from old wood, it is important to keep a continued supply of young wood, 
evenly distributed throughout the head. This can only be done by continued 
cutting back. The best way to perform this operation is to commence at the 
close of winter or early in spring, and cut oflf the upper half or two-thirds 
of every one-year shoot. If this process is continued from year to year, in 
connection with cutting entirely out all the feeble shoots where they grow 
too thickly, the desired object wilk be fully attained, and the trees, as they 
grow older, instead of presenting the appearance of fig. 19, will form the 

round, symmetrical, evenly distributed 
heads shown in fig. 20. An important 
adviuitage of thus pruning the peach 
will be the thinning out of the fruit-buds; 
^ and while the tree will bear perhaps only 
.' one-third or one-quarter the number of 
Bpeciinens, they will be so much larger as 
to give as many bushels, while the quality 
wm be iucomparably superior. 

An objection is made that too much 
labor B required for this operation. By die 
use of a good pair of pruning-shears, how- 
ever, it may be done with great expedition, 
and a half a dosen trees finished in the same time that would be required^ 
for a single tree ui using the knife. 

Another mode, more rapidly performed, and answering nearly the same 
purpose, is to cut oflf two or three years' growth at a time, firomall the longer 
branches, taking care to l^ve a sufficiency of young wood, and always cut- 
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ting back to a fork, so as not to 
make a dead stub. 

In cases where the pruning has 
been neglected on young trees, 
until they have attained several 
years of age, and the shoots have 
just begun to die out in the cen- 
tre, a stiil more wholesale kind of 
pruning may be adopted. Three 
or four feet may be taken oflf, in 
cases of necessity, at a single 
stroke, and if judiciously per- 
formed, will convert the broad 
head which is beginning to be- 
come enfeebled, into a smaller, 
neat, round and open head, pos- 
sessing all the thriftness of a 
young tree, and bearing as large 
and excellent fruit Fig. 21 
shows the tree before being thus 
cut back, and fig. 22 the 
same, with all the ends of 
the branches, shown by 
dotted lines, removed. It 
must be remembered here, 
as in all other instances, 
that the outer shoots must 
yf be sufficiently iMnnedAMck 
to admit light to the in- 
terior. The shearing, which 
is sometimes adopted, like 
that of a common hedge, 
only thickens the foliage on 
the outside, and increases 
instead of diminishing the 
eviL 
Pritnino the Cherry.— 



The cherry, usually, needs but little pmning, after the young tree has been 
properly formed. As wounds made in winter are apt to form gum, and the 
the removal of much foliage in summer injures the tree by checldng its 
growth, the rubbing and pinching process should be exclusively resorted to, 
in forming an even and well-distributed head, nearly after the same manner 
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as already described for the apple. The only care, as the trees become older, 
is to see that no shoots, by outgrowing the others, form a distorted top. 

Nearly the same rules apply to the plum ; but as single shoots sometimes 
make a long growth in a single season, an eye must be kept to them, and the 
necessary nibbing and pinching performed, that they do not outgrow the others. 
Pruning the Quince. — Brief directions are given on page 290, Vol. Ill 
of Rural Affairs. In addition to these hints, we may here remark that 
young quince trees, as sold by nurserymen in this country, have, in most 
instances, received no pruning or training, and resemble fig. 23. To give them 
a single straight stem and to impart sufficient 
vigor to form a good well-balanced head, such 
trees should be cut down near the ground as 
soon as they become well tetablished, and a 
single upright shoot allowed to grow for the 
future tree, (fig. 24.) The second year a 
good head may be commenced, according 
to the directions given for the dwarf apple. 
Pruning the Raspberry and Black- 
berry. — Full directions for the raspberry, 
with illustrations, are given on page 286, 
Vol. I of Rural Affairs. Fig. 94. — 21U 

Fig. iS^-Vivnmed P™"'"8 *« bUckberry i, commonly but ^'^^ 

Quince. little understood. We hear frequent com- farmed, 

plaints of the rambling and straggling growth of this bush, &c., extending across 
alleys, tearing dresses, at the same time proving unproductive. Tliis is all 
owing to a neglect of summer pruning. As soon as the new shoots have 
reached three and a half feet in height, the ends should be pinched oflf with 
the thumb and finger, which will cause the protrusion of laterals. These in 
turn are to be pinched oflf when they have grown eighteen inches. It will 
be necessary to pass along the 
rows every 
two weeks in 
doing this 
work, as new 
shoots will 
be constantly 
thrown out 
during the 
entire sum- 
Fig. «5. mer. The 







Fig. 98. 



plants being thus kept within bounds, will present the neat, compact and 
A productive bushes shown in fig. 26, instead of the unproductive stragglers, i i 



/^ if left untouched, represented by fig. 26. 
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Pruning thk Gooseberrt and Currant. — In the culture of the goose- 
berry atid curraRt three distinct modes are adopted. The first, which is 
quite common in this country, is to plant the bushes along garden fences, 
where they often grow up with grass, and, being neither cultivated nor cared 
for, the fruit becomes small and of little value. This is the wurst mode. 

The next is to cultivate, but not prune them. The fruit on such bushes 
is fine while they are young, but as diey become filled with a profusion of old 
bearing wood it becomes diminished in size. 

The third and best mode is to give them good, clean cultivation and to 
keep up a constant suj^ly of young bearing wood, yielding large and excel- 
lent crops. 

The currant and gooseberry, like the cherry, bear their fruit on shoots two 
or more years old; and it is' important that a succession of strong young 
shoots be maintained for this purpose. The brandies of the heads should 
therefore be distributed at equal distances, and the old bearing spurs cut out 
when they become too thick or enfeebled, and new shoots allowed sucoes- 
nvely to take their place. 

When the young gooseberry or currant bush is set out, all the buds or 
suckers below the surface of the ground should be previously cut off clean, 
so as to form a clear srem. It is often recommended that this st^n be a 
foot high before branching, — which does well for tl>e moist climate of Eng- 
land ; but untlcr our hot suns it is better that the branches begin near the 
surface of the ground. 

Old currant bushes, such as have grown up to a thick mass, may be greatly 
improved, and will increase the fi*uit several times the size, by thinning out 
clean all the old crooked wood, and leaving a sufficient number of young 
stems at equal distances, to bear the future crop. 

The English gooseberry, in this country, will remain free from mildew 
only so long as it is kept in a vigorous growing condition by frequent and 
judicious pruning, so as to give a constant succession of strong shoots. 

Pruning Old Trees. — As already shown, trees well managed when they 
are young need very little pruning after they become old. But there are 
many orchards which have been neglected ; and these may be much improv- 
ed by judicious maiuigement. In the first place, it will be best to say how 
they ought not to be pruned. The accompanying figures represent speci- 
mens of badly mutilated trees, spoiled by a process called trimming — ^and 
done with the axe or saw, as was found most convenient. This mode has 
formerly been very common throughout the country ; and ^e leaduig prin- 
ciple of the operation, so far as there is any principle connected with it, was 
to cut off all the limbs within the reach of the operator, and which should 
have been left to form a round, handsome head, — and leaving the tallest or 
most remote portions which were beyond his reach, and which perhaps should ^ 
have been shortened-in or brought down. Fig. 27, (p. 176,) is termed a / y 
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Pig. 27. Fig. 28. 

SprawUng and tuxhitory trees. 




sprawler; fig. 28, a two- 
story tree; and fig. 29, a 
three-story one. This ruin- 
ous mode of pruning has 
been frequently adopted in 
re-grafting large trees, the 
grafts being set far enough 
up towards the clouds to 
secure small limbs for tlieir 
insertion ; a better mode is 
to graft the uppermost and 
central portion the first 
year, after having been 
properly cut back; the 
middle, the second year; 
and the lower and extei-ior 
part of the top, the third 
there are not enough small 



year. If 

branches for the insertion of the grafts, cut 
back in winter or early in spring, and new 
shoots will be emitted, which may be easily 
budded or grafted. In cutting back, avoid, 
if possible, the removal of very large limbs, 
that the wounds may not be too long in 
healing over. To prevent the parts from 
decaying, apply to the cut surface, after it 
has dried a few days, a coating of thick 
oclire paint, a thick solution of shellac in 
alcohol, or a warm mixture of fine sand or 
brick-dust with gas-tar. These wounds 
heal much more readily if the pruning is 
done after the tree is in leaf; but, as has 
been already explained, trimming at this 
season seriously checks the growth. It 
should be resorted to, therefore, only where 
the trees are in a thrifty condition, and 
where but a moderate amount of pruning 
is required — and never, in any case, for the 
formation of a new top in old trees. 

Fig. 29.— OrvAortf tree badiff pruned Root Prunino. — ^This is sometimes done 
and made into a three-story tree, to check the growth of trees and produce 
fruitfulness— in the same way, but in less degree, that transplanting pro- 
duces a like result. It should usually be done early in spring, and with a 
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Bpade ground sharp and kept solely for this purpose, so that the roots may 
be cut oflf smoothly, and not torn or bruised, as with a dull spade. Any 
required degree of check may given to the tree by cutting the roots short or 
near the fwt of the stem — a less check by allowing greater length. 

PRUNiNa THE Grape. — The previous volumes of Rural Affairs have 
furnished articles on pruning and training the grape, as on pages 194 and 
280 of Vol. I, page 318 of Vol. II, and pages 120 and 212 of Vol. III. 

Strong-growing American sorts require more room than cultivators gene- 
rally have given them, although the limited space has succeeded well for a 
few years while the vine is young. The dwarfing system of Bright, which 
attempted to keep the vines within a very narrow space, has proved a failure, 
after a few years growth of the vines. The Cincinnati vineyards, where the 
Catawba is trained to single stakes and allowed a space of only four feet, do 
not furnish such large bunches, nor such heavy products, as where the vines 
in the same neighborhood are allowed to extend more freely on a trellis. 
The remark has been often made that where the Isabella is allowed to ramble 
extensively on trees, it yields better fruit tlian if cramped on a small arti- 
ficial structure, without being properly cultivated and pruned. As an ap- 
pendix to the articles already alluded to, the following description of the 
management of Dr. UndiSrhill and his brother, W. A. Underbill, at Cro- 
ton Point, may afford some interesting suggestions to grape culturists: 

The vines are trained on wire trellis, about eight feet high, supported mostly 
by chestnut posts, but some by locust. Since timber has become costly, the 
posts are placed about twenty feet apart ; and the vines being about ten feet 
apart in the row, two occupy the spaces between the posts. Three wires are 
used, the upper being eight feet high, and the other two about two and a 
half feet apart, leaving a space of three feet next the ground. 

This space is considered essential to the proper circulation of the air. A 
less height for the trellis was found to cramp unnaturally the growth of the 
IsabelU vine ; and by raising the trellis from six to nine feet, the product of 

!^««SL,^ ^P-^-at ^^^4^^^ *^® ^''*® ^^ doubled. A 
r ^ jg j l g ^^ / ' ^Ir^ iP^ light stool ladder ia used 

for gathering the upper 

branches. 

The mode of training— 

the result of many years 

experience — is exhibited 

in the annexed sketch, 

Vig.20.-r8abelki grape, €u trained aiCrotonPidrU, 08 (% 80.) The two up- 

teen early in tummer, after the second thinning, and right branches of the 

before the ehaote have made much growth, ^ine are permanent, and 

remain as long as the vine lasts, unless accident or injury should require the 

removal and renewal of one of them. A horizontal cane is trained along ^ 




A remain 
^ removfl 
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cadi wife, and is eommonlj ieiiewe<| erery jear, bearing shoots growing on 
last year's wood. These canes fuiniah the fruit-bearing dioota, which are 
eommonly thinned oat so as to be from tea to fifteen indies apart. They 
are allowed to grow their frill loigth, withoot being stof^ied, unless it be the 
first of autumn, and eommonly attain a length of some three or four feet. 
Tlie wdgfat of the firuit ultimately gires them a drooping position. The 
space between the rows or trellises is commonly eight feet ; on rich land a 
greater width is required, and on a poor soil less will answer. W. A. Undsk- 
Hiix infbnned me that a fertile soil is by no means desirable, causiiig too 
great a growth of the Tine, less produetiTaicss, frtiit inferior in fiaror, and a 
greats liability to winter-killing; while more room than is profitable must 
be giym to the Tines. He would neTer plant a Tinejard on land that would 
produce more than fifty bushels of com per acre, and less would be better. 
He has some good Tineyards on soil that would produce only about twenty 
bushels per acre. Neariy all the soil here is quite light, being primitiTe sand 
and graTcl — he thinks on the strong rich soil of Western New-York the 
trellises should be at least tweWe feet apart. The warmth of his soil may be 
judged by the fiict that last year he raised seTenty bushels of sweet potatoes, 
and that some years ago he loaded twenty sloops with water-melons from 
thirty acres. Both he and the Dr. haTe found littlp or no advantage in deep 
sub-soiling, the increased growth being rather a detriment. The great reqni- 
site appears to be to keep the soil constantly stirred and mellow, by passing 
the harrow or cultivator through, after CTery coosiderable rain. 

Br. Unokrhill informed me that his routine of work bad been about as 
follows : — His men commenced trimming soon after the middle of winter, 
and continued, as the weather admitted, until the frost was out of the ground 
in the spring. The spaces between the trellises can then be plowed, throw- 
ing the earth towards the centre and away from the Tines, and running the 
plow rather shallower as it approaches them — altliough tearing the roots 
slightly is considered no disadvantage. Plowing the earth away from the 
Tines is regarded as faTorable to the admission of the warm rays of the sun. 
He showed me a Tineyard, planted on sloping wet ground, which did not 
succeed well*; but placing a tile drain three feet deep, midway between the 
trellises, has made it an excellent Tineyard. 

Some of the Tines in these Tineyards are thirty years old, and are three or 
four inches in diameter. They improTe in Talue with age, or at least they 
haTe done so up to the present time. 

Dr. Underhill has a fine grape aTenue OTer one of his carriage roads, 
made by erecting posts sixteen feet long, or tweWe feet aboTe ground, and 
sixteen feet apart. Wires are stretched across from the tips of tliese posts, 
and support horizontal Tines. On one side a Tine is planted at the foot of 
each post ; on the other, a branch at each post is brought from the acljacent 
^ common trellis. The annexed cut, exhibiting a single pair of these posts, * 
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(fig. SI,) serves im- 
perfectly to represent 
the appearance of 
this avenue. Where 
the ground is rather 
rich it is found useful 
thus to give the adja- 
cent vmes a chance 
to extend them- 
selves; and W. A. 
UUDKRHiLL showed 

FJg. 81.— c^iw tratfUd in an avenue oeeir a e^tmaga-wx^ ^^ "^^^^ ^^ ^*** *^ 
4ipproaeMng the residence €f J>r, UnderhiU, at Craton a similar way extend- 
I^nnt. ed the vines over the 

strip of land on which the horses turned in cultivating it. The grapes thus 
obtained over this otherwise vacant piece of land, amounted to sixty dollars 
in a season. 

I should have remarked, when speaking of the mode of traimng adopted 
here, that the horizontal mode is believed to be by far the best, and favoring 
great productiveness in connection with moderate growth. As the soil is 
never uniform over a whole field, and plants diflfer in vigor, some discretion 
must always be exercised in training and thinning. If the shoots are rather 
feeble, more thinning is required ; and where last season^s canes are unusu- 
ally luxuriant, they are twisted around the wires early in spring — the appa^ 
rent cracking or breaking in performing this work never injuring them. In 
cases where the horizontal canes have not made sufficient growth, the dder 
wood is allowed to remain for a time. 



TUBS a?XJRKEY-ITS HISTORY. &o. 

[Written for the AimuAL RieonTSB, by C. N. Bbmsitt.] 

The turkey is the most recent, and, except the heti, the most valuable of 
domestic birds. It was unknown before the discovery of America by Fer- 
nandez. It is indigenous to this country — a real Native American. It is one 
of those fowls that as yet are found in a wild as well as in the domestic 
state. How long this may be is a mystery; probably not long, for as civili- 
zation and improvements advance they will doubtless share the same fate as 
the Indian and Buflklo. 
M BuFFON remarks, "as the tuikey was unknown before the discovery of , i 
Jf^ America, it has no name hi the ancient language.*' The Spaniards called it ^y 
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pawn de las Indicu^- 
the peacock of the lu- 
dias — because its tail is 
like a peacock. 

The natural habitat 
of the wild turkey ex- 
tends from the north- 
western territory of the 
United States to tiie 
Isthmus of Panama, 
south of which it is 
rarely found. In the 
states of Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois and Indiana, they 
were more abundant 
Pig. 1,—The WUd Turkey, than at present, but 

like the Indian and buffalo, they have been compelled to yield to the de- 
structive ingenuity of the white settlers, often wantonly exercised, and seek 
refuge in the remotest parts of the interior. 

Audubon obsenres; — " The great size and beauty of the wild turkey, its 
yalue as a delicate and highly prized article of food ; and the circumstance 
of its being the origin of the domestic race, render it one of the most inter- 
esting birds indigenous to the United States of America. The flesh has an 
excellent flavor, being more delicate, juicy and highly-prized than that of the 
domestic turkey. The Indians value it so highly that they term it the white 
mau^s dish." 

The plumage of the wild turkey is generally described as being compact, 
glossy, with metalic reflections ; feathers double, as in other gallinaceous 
birds, generally oblong and truncated ; tips of the feathers almost conceal 
the bronze color. The large quill coverts are of the same color as the back, 
but more bronzed with purple reflections. The lower part of the back and 
tail feathers are of the same color, undulating, barred, and minutely sprinkled 
with black, and having a broad blackish bar towards the tip, which is pale- 
brown and minutely mottled ; the under parts duller; breast of the same 
color as the back, the terminating black band not so broad ; sides dark 
colored; abdomen and thighs brownish-gray; under tail coverts blackish, 
glossed with brown, and at the tips bright reddish-brown. 

The plumage of the male is very brilliant ; that of the female is not so 
brilliant or so beautiful. When strutting about with tail spread, displaying 
itself, this bird has a very stately and handsome appearance, and seems to be 
quite sensible of the admiration he excites. 
Dr. Bachman says that *4n a state of domestication, the wild turkeys, ^ 
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though kept separate from 
tame individuals, lose the 
brilliancy of their plumage 
in the third generation, be- 
coming plain brown, and 
having here and there white 
feathers." 

The Domestic Turkxt. — 
We have spoken of the tur- 
key of nature; we will now 
treat of the turkey of art — 
that is the domestic turkey, 
that makes so interesting a 
part of our rural economy. 
They are, next to the com- 
mon fowl, the most impor- 
,^^y tant, useful and valuable of 
'•'A%v-«%.w domestic birds, and at the 
Fig. %.—7%4 DonmHc Turkey. game time that which re- 

quires the greatest care in the first months of its existence. When once 
reared, however, every temperature seems to agree with it 

To describe the domestic turkey is superfluous; the voice of the male, 
the changeable colors of the skin of the head and the neck, his proud strut, 
with expanded tail and lowered wings, jarring on the ground; his irascibility, 
which is readily excited by a red or 8cai*let color, are points with which all 
are conversant Turkey-cocks are pugnacious and vindictive, and ill-treat 
the hens. They have been known to attack children ; and combats between 
them and the game-cock have taken place, in which the latter was more 
oppressed by the weight of his antagonist than by his gladiatorial skill ; in 
fact the bulkey hero has been worsted, as he cannot use bis spurs with the 
address exhibited by the game-cock, which, moreover, fights with method. 

The antipathy which the turkey-cock entertains for anything of a red 
color is well known ; and, indeed, will never be forgotten by the writer, who 
at about the age of eight years, having on a red flannel garment, was chased 
by two of tliem around a very extensive yard to our most terrible affright 
and discomfiture. 

The adult turkey, it is well known, is extremely hardy, and bears the 
rigors of our coldest winters with impunity, even in the open air; for, 
during the severest weather, flocks will frequently roost at night upon 
the roof of a bam or the branches of tall trees, preferring such accom- 
modations to in-door roosts. The impatience of restraint and restlessness of 
the turkey render it unfit company for fowls in their dormitory ; in fact, the A 
^ fowl-house is altogether an improper place for these large birds, which require 7y 
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open sheds and high pofohes, and altogether fts much freedom as is consist- 
ent with their safety. 

Although turkeys will roOst, even daring the winter months, on trees, it 
is by no meand recommended that this should be allowed, as the feet of those 
birds are apt to become fN)st-bitten from such exposure to the air, on the 
sudden decline of the temperature far below the freezing point. It must be 
remembered that the domestic turkey, hardy as it is when adult, is not equal, 
in point of endurance, to its wild relative, bred in the woods and inured to 
the elements. 

Turkeys are fond of roaming about pastures, fences and the borders of 
fields ; they lore to visit tUmip patches, where, besides the leaves of the 
turnips, which they relish, they find insects, snails, slugs, etc., which they 
greedily devour. They feast on grasshoppers. In the morning they should 
have a good supply of grain, and after their return from their wanderings 
another feed. By this plan not only will the due return home of the flook 
be insured, but the birds will be kept in good store condition and ready at 
any time to be put upon fattening diet. Never let them be in poor condi- 
tion — ^this is an axiom in the treatment of all poultry — ^it is difficult, and 
takes a long time to bring a bird into proper condition which has been penu- 
riously fed or half-starved. 

To the careful observer its habits are interesting, idthough somewhat ec- 
eentric ; and what is greatly in their favor, the more we study these habits 
the more we are pleased with them. There is one trait in the male that is never 
unobserved. His shouts of exultation when surrounded by female com- 
panions, and whdh calling together their broods of young, may sometimes be 
heard half a mile. It is wonderful to observe how the little progeny will 
l^pond to his voice, if at a distance of twenty or thirty rods in the rear, as 
led by him in their daily, explorations for food, and especially at the close of 
day^ when returning for repose at their usual place of rendezvous and spend- 
ing the night. It cannot be denied, however, that in this latter respect 
turkeys are deficient in punctuality, and are sometimes overtaken by night 
before reaching home. If so, they make an encampment wherever they 
happen to be. But this is not the result of indifference to home, but a 
defect in the science of geometry, not remembering how far they have wan- 
dered from it, or to a deficiency of astronomical observation, not having 
observed how rapidly time had sped. 

The well-fed male turkey, especially if rendered sociable by a Numerous 
family of female attendants, is a very important character about the home- 
stead. No one fs more tenacious of his rights or more complacent in the 
enjoyment of them. He is an original character, truly ; but he has numerous 
imitators. The incessant pompous display of his plumage has ever been 
deemed an appropriate counterpart of the human exterior embellishment to 
attract attention beyond any claims founded on intrinsic merit. We cannot ^ 
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fail to be amused 
on seeing either 
of these animals 
of the masculine 
gender thus strug- 
gling for the as- 
cendancy; but we 
cherish less respect 
for the one in 
broad-cloth than 
his prototype in 
feathers. Indeed, 
the latter, although 
not celebrated for 
his endowments, 
presents more in- 
telligence than is 
usually attributed 
to him ; and, more> 
F\e,Z.—The Brome Turkey. ^yer, as the repre- 

sentative of his family, occupies no inferior rank in respectability or elements 
of being useful. He is led by instinct, if not by reason, to be a pattern of 
devotion to the safety of the conimunity of which he is the legitimate head. 
He watches over the turkey chicks with the assiduity of the most faithful 
shepherd when guarding his flocks. He will never leave them; and is ap- 
parently unmindful of his own wants, so long as they require his watchful 
care. 

The Bronze Turkey. — The domestic turkey can scarcely be said to be 
divided, like the common fowl, into distinct breeds, although there is con- 
siderable variation in color as well as in size; but no dwarf race exists, 
unless we except the small, delicate-fleshed turkeys of Hempstead Plains, 
Long Island, which are said to weigh, when dressed, not more than four or 
five pounds. 

Richardson says *^ there is a question whether the domestic turkey is 
actually a second and distinct species, or merely a vai-iety of the wild bird, 
owing to the diversity of its aspect to circumstances dependent on locality and 
consequent change of habits, combined with differences of climate and other 
important crosses, which we know in the case of other animals produce such 
remarkable effects." 

BuFFON and others assert that " there is but one species of the turkey ;" 
in this country we have several varieties, known by their color, viz : — the 
black, the bronze, the pied, the slate, the ashy-gray, the white and the copper- jsi 
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The ashy-gray and copper-oolor are not particularly remarkable, but the 
black and bronze are decidedly superior in every respect, not only as regards 
greater hardiness and consequent greater facility of rearing, but as acquiring 
flesh more rapidly, and that being of the very best and primeat quality. Those 
of this color, particularly the bronze, appear to be less far removed than the 
others from the original wild stock.* Fortunately, too, the black and bronze 
seem to be the favorite color of nature, and they are produced far more 
abundantly than those of any other hue. 

As to the relative value of the ordinary varieties, it would be almost diffi- 
cult to offer an opinion ; but those who suppose the white turkey to be the 
most robust and most easily fattened are decidedly mistaken, both in theory, 
as far as analogy may guide us, and in practice, where the certain test of ex- 
perience has shown to the contrary. The pied and copper-colored varieties 
are generally undersized, and are among the most difficult of all to rear; but 
their flesh is certainly very delicate, and perhaps more so than that of any 
other kind — a circumstance, however, that may partly result from their far 
greater delicacy of constitution, and the consequent extra trouble devoted 
to their management. The finest and strongest birds are those of a bronze- 
black, resembling, as closely as possible, the original wild stock. These are 
not only reared the most easily, but are generally the largest and fatten the 
most rapidly. Some turkeys are of a coppery-tint, some are of a delicate 
fawn-color, others are pied or parti-colored, gray and white, and some few of 
a pure snow-white. All the latter are regarded as inferior to the black and 
bronze, their color indicating something like degeneracy of constitution, if 
not actual disease. 

The White Turkey.— The varieties of the domesticated turkey are not 
very distinct; the most so is the white, which are very elegant creatures, and 
though the most tender of all to rear, are not so in anything like the same 
degree as the white pea-fowl. It is well known that most birds, wild as well 
as tame, occasionally produce perfectly white individuals of more delicate 
constitution than their parents. We cannot doubt that the selection and 
pairing of such is the way in which the breed of white turkeys has been 
established and kept up. However, with all care they will now and then 
"cry back," and produce speckled or pled birds; and so show a tendency to 
return to their normal plumage. It is remarkable that in specimens which 
are snow-white the tuft on the breast remains coal-black, looking in the hens 
like the tail of a mink, and so showing as a great ornament. The head and 
caruncles on the neck of the male are, when excited, of the same blue-white 

• A few years ago, Rev. R. H. Avert, of Wampsvllle, N. Y., exhibited a cross 
of the wild and tame turkey, beyond competition ; the largest welg^hed 83 pounds, 
and several others 80 pounds each. Their plumage aImo8t vied with the peacock in 

j ^ brilliancy. These are suppoBed to be the origin of the now famous bronze turkeys ; 

'^y and such turkeys would ornament the palace of Queen Victoria. 
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and red hues. Thus the 
creature, with small por- 
tions of black, blue and 
scarlet relieving his snowy 
and trembling flakes of 
plumage, is trulj beau- 
ful; and some few keep 
them in spite of the dis- 
advantages attending 
them. A merit is they 
are most temptingly white 
for market 

HCaiiasrenteiit. 

A knowledge of the 
natural habits of the tur- 
^key Is of the greatest 
i'T importance in guiding us 
as to its treatment, in a 
Fig. 4.-7^ f^iU 7\irJbeif, state of domestication ; 

and we, accordingly, should avoid condemning to the confinement of close, 
and often filthy fowl-houses, a bird which, in a state of nature, always pei-ches 
in open air. Open sheds and high perches are what they require ; and this 
dislike to the mode of housing we speak of, may be recognized in the eager- 
ness with which they rush out the instant the door is opened in the morning. 

GuoiCB OF A Cock. — He should be vigorous, broad in the breast, clean in 
the legs, with ample wings, and a well developed tail plumage ; his eyes 
should be bright, and the caruncled skin of the neck full, and rapid in its 
changes of color. Though capable of assuming his legitimate rank among 
the hens when a year old, he is not in peifection until he has attained his 
third year and is entering upon his fourth, and he continues in his prime for 
three or four years. Thus for two, three or four years, or longer, may all 
the young cocks be devoted to the spit, one, perhaps, of particukr b^uty 
being preserved within that space of time for the adornment of the farm- 
yard. 

Ghoicb of the Hen. — ^The ben should be like the cock in plumage — those 
with white feathers appearing amidst the black should be rejected; her figure 
should be plump, and her actions lively and animated. The hen breeds when 
a year old, or rather in the spring succeeding that in which she herself left 
the egg; but she is not in her prime until the age of two or three years, and 
will continue for two or three years more in full constitutional vigor. Whe- 
ther the breeder prefers to keep a store flock for several years, or prefers a 
^ yearly or biennial change, will depend on his views and the general practice ^ 
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of the neighborhood around him ; most persons would keep a first rate cock 
for three or four years, or even longer, however they might change the store- 
flock of hens ; and, indeed, if these produced first rate chickens it would be 
a pity to substitute younger birds in their place. Of course the stock, what- 
ever its prescribed number may be, should be kept up, deficiendes by death 
and accidents being duly supplied. 

NcMBEB OF Hens to One Cock. — ^The number of hens to a cock is dis- 
puted by many. Some seem to think that wheli one has a certain number 
of turkeys it is indispensable to have a proportional number of cocks ; and 
is of opinion that one cock will be sufficient for ten or twelve females, and 
in this number he cannot be far out of the way, if one treading is, as some 
seem to think, proved by experiment, sufficient to fecundate all the eggs of 
one laying. So satisfied are they of this fiict that they think one cock may 
be disposed of, and sold after the hens begin to lay. Others advise that six 
bens to one cock may tlo no harm ; and mention it as a common practice 
with some to keep a cock for the use of their neiglibors who may have a few 
hens, rendering it too expensive to keep one. 

Latino and Hatching. — Early in April the turkey-hen may be seen pry- 
ing about into quiet, secret places to lay in, often stealing far from home. 
She indicates this coming event by a peculiar cry, by strutting about with an 
air of self-satisfaction, and often by peering into out-of-the-way places, evi- 
dently in quest of a secure spot for hicubation ; for her instinctive dread of 
the male is not removed by domestication, nor has the male lost that antipa- 
thy to the eggs which is his characteristic in a stale of nature. She should 
now be carefully watched, and some management is required in Order to find 
her nest, which generally may be found in a cluster of brambles, thickets or 
shrubs, or at the foot of a tree or stump. It is generally in the morning 
that the turkey-hen lays, and mostly every other day, though some lay daily 
until the number of eggs amount to from fifteen to eighteen. As tie eggs 
are laid it is well to remove them, leaving a porcelain egg as a decoy until 
the number is complete, as they are liable to be broken, chilled by late frosts, 
or to be sudced by rats, weasels or skunks. On leaving her nest she is -care- 
ful to cover the whole with dry leaves, so artfully disposed as to render it 
difficult even for one who has watched her movements to find the nest, and 
on returning to it she varies her route, scarcely ever returning to it twice by 
the same coarse. Hence it is mostly b;^ accident that the nest of tike hen is 
discovered. 

Incubation. — ^The determination of the turkey-hen to rit win be known 
by her constantly remaining on the nest, though empty ; and it is seldom in 
a position sufficiently secure against the weather, or depredations of foxes or 
skunks, and pilferers. A nest should be prepared for her by pladng some 
straw with her in a box or half-barrel, in a convenient out-building. She 
^ should then be brought home and gently and kindly placed upon it. It is a 
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most pleasing eight to witness the satisfaction with which the hen takes to 
her nest and long-lost eggs, turning them about, placing them with her bill 
in the most suitable positions, packing the straw tightly about and under 
them, and finally sinking upon them with the quiet joy of anticipated ma- 
ternity. 

In about four weeks the little birds will be hatdied ; and now as they have 
fairly entered on life, what must be done with them, and how are they to be 
reared? This demands consideration. Were she in the woods, wild and 
undomesticated, leave them to the care of the mother, for nature is the best 
guardian and provider. But she is under our protection, and in our hands 
is the destiny of her offspring. Give them nothing ; do nothing for them ; 
let them be in the nest, under the shelter of their mother*s wings, at least 
eight or ten hours — if hatched in the afternoon, till the following morning. 
/ We must, however, do something for them at least after they are one or two 
days old, or they will perish by stai'vation. In doing this, however, avoid 
the too frequent. and mischievous pracUce of stuffing them with Indian meal, 
moistened with water. They are but tiny birds, with delicate constitutions. 
In a state of nature, ants* eggs are eagerly devoured by them ; hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped fine, with curd or thickened milk, we have found a good sub- 
stitute. Crumbs of bread, moistened in milk and water, is excellent food 
for them. 

When first hatched, some say plunge them in cold water to strengthen 
them ; those that survive will most assuredly be hardy birds. Others say, 
make them swallow « whole pepper-corn; which is as if we should cram a 
Spitzenburgh apple down the throat of a new-bom babe. A few advise that 
they be taken away, and be kept in a basket by the fire-side, wrapped in 
flannel or wool, for eight or ten hours. Why take them away from her ? She 
has undergone no loss nor labor ; she wants no rest, having had too much of 
that already. All she requires is the permission to indulge, undisturbed, the 
natural exercise of her affectionate instinct. 

The time the turkey-hen may be allowed full liberty with her brood, de- 
pends so much on season, situation, etc, that it must be left to the exerdse 
of the keeper^s judgment. Some, whose opinions are worthy of attention, think 
that, if the young are thriving, the sooner the old ones are out with them the 
better, after the first twelve or fifteen days. A safe rule may be fixed at 
the season called ** shooting the red,V a ** disease,*' as some are pleased to 
call it; being about as much of a disease as when the eldest son of the tur- 
key*s master and mistress shoots bis beard. If let loose at this time they will 
obtain much by foraging, and they will be thankful for all you choose to give 
them. They are entomologists, and devourers of insects. Did you ever ob- 
serve them when they espied a bug or fly, and notice with what preciaon 
and unerring aim they pounce upon and seize it f They should, for two or 
three weeks, be kept in a dry place, under cover, and they may then be * 
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placed <mt of doon, in some enciorare, to keep them from tambling. The 
best way to confine the mother is to place a crod^ry crate oyer her, at the 
sides of which the little ones conld have an «asf passage in and oat. To 
confine the young and prevent them from going abroad before the dew is off 
in the morning, boards may be placed at the sides and ends, and secured by 
driving stakes in the ground. The top should be oorered with boards, also, 
to protect them from rain. They may now, If the weather be fine, be allow- 
ed a few hours liberty during the day ; but should a shower threaten, they 
must be put immediately under shelter. A severe shower or long continued 
rain is sure to thin them off rapidly. Tliis system must be persevered in for 
five or six weeks. By this time they will know how to take care of them- 
selves. On the first drop of ram they will run for shelter into their accus- 
tomed place of refuge, which must be warm and waterproof. As they get 
older, grain may be ^ven them freely. They now begin to search for in- 
sects, and to dust themselves in the sand. At the age of two months or 
more, the males begin to develop their distinctive character; the red oarun- 
ded skin of the neck and throat assume a marked character; this is a critical 
period. The system requires a full supjdy of nutritious A>od, and good 
housing at niglit is essential The time of danger is now over, and they 
become independent, and every day grow stronger and more hardy. They 
now fare as the rest of the flock, on good and sufficient food, if their keqier 
is aHve to his own interest. 

Now is the time that turkeys begin to be troublesome and voractons. 
What can you oxpect irom a creature that is to grow firom the size of a robin 
to twelve or Ibarteen pounds, in eight or nine months? Corn-sacks, oat-bins, 
bam-flwidiowera, ill-neighbors, are epi^ets deservedly earned. They wiU 
Jump into the potato-gound, socatdi the ridges on one side, eat every grab, 
wire-worm or beetle that they find, and every half^grown potato. From 
thence ihej will proceed to the rutabagas; before the bulbs are formed they 
wUl strip the green from the leaves, thereby cheddng the subsequent growth 
of the root They are seldom hige enough to make much havoc among the 
standing oom, as cocks and hens, or they have not yet acquired a taste for 
it; but when the com ripens in October they wiU exhibit their graminivorous 
propensities, to the great disadvantage of the farmer. The fanner*s wife 
sees them not, says nothing, but at Thank^vlng or Christmas boasts of the 
lai^e amount of her turkey mon^. The reader will at once perceive there 
IB cane in all this, but when Thanksgiving and Christmas come — ^to say nothing 
of all the Sunday roasts during winter, our care is lost in eiyoyment, and we 
come to the conclusion that turkeifs are wnrth raising. 
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Good managenof sheep have long since discovered that the meet ecoDomi- 
cal iDvestment is for the erection of buildings for shelter. The amount 
of food consumed is less, and the growth of wool is much greater, while 
casualties rarely occur when these animals are protected from the weather. 
At the present time, when l^e price of wool is so high, sheep-raisers feel an 
additional interest in the subject ; and frequent inquiries are made for the 
best plans of sheep bams. 

Among some of the plans which we have examined, we particuhiriy recom- 
mend the following : 
The bam is a two-story building; consisting of a stone basement set 

in a hill-side, on which rests the 
frame stroeture above. The 
basemcBt, (fig. 1,) is built on the 
south tide of a hill-side, and con- 
sists of a stone wall on three 
sides not less than seven feet 
high ; the fit>nt, fkeing the south, 
consists of a board partition and 
two wide doors, say seven or 
eight feefc wide^ hung so aa to 
rise and fall when opening and 
Fi^ l.-^Mtmmmt - shutting. The arrangement for 

this pwrpose is easily effected by means of counter-poising weights, wUch 
may be either of hewn stone, set with iron hooka, or small, stout oak casks, 

filled with broken cast-iron and 
sand. For detennining the pto- 
per amount of weight for balanc- 
ing the doors, the latter may be 
first weighed^ or theiv weight 
calculated very nearly by allow- 
ing about thirty-two pounds to 
the cubic foot, if they are made 
of white pine, as they should be. 
The weights, if of lime-stone or 
sand-stone, will weigh about one 
l^fttt. hundred and fifty pounds per 

cubic fool The mixture of ca8t4fon apd sand will be a little over three 
hundred pounds per cubic fool. Any one understanding arithmetic will 
easily deleraiine very nearly the size for the weightS| and an accurate A 
adjustmen t may be afterwards made by adding to or taking from them. Ty 
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They ahould be hung with small chains niDning over stout cast-iron wheels 
or pulleys. Doors thus made are easily opened and shut without being 
Impeded by snow or accumulations of straw or manure, as might be the 
case with doors hung on hinges or running on rollers. They may be opened 
to any desired height, so as just to admit sheep and exdude cattle and larger 
animals. 

On the three sides of the apartment enclosed in the basement, and six or 
eight feet from the walls, are the feeding racks^ as shown in the cut, (fig. 1, 
p. 189.) If more space is desired for the sheep, there may be but one line 
of racks, extending the length of the apartment. The dotted lines show tlie 
place of the trap-door where the hay is thrown down from above, and it is 
then carried along the alley by the attendant and readily placed in the racks, 
the sheep being excluded from the alley. The sturs are placed at the comer 
of the floor above, and afford ready access from one part to the other. 

The second floor, (fig. 2, p. 189,) needs but little explanation. The hay 
is drawn in at the door, (an embankment being made against the wall for this 
purpose,) and pitched into the bays on either side, for the purpose of venti- 
lation, a window is placed in the upper part of each gable, which is opened 
and shut by means of a cord running over the necessary pulleys^ and extend- 
ing down to the floor. 

The size of this bam may be varied according to circumstances. If thirty 
by forty feet, the floor may be fourteen feet wide, which will leave each of 

the bays thirteen by thirty feet, 
or three hundred and ninety cubic 
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feet in each for every foot of rise. 
Consequently these' bays will each 
hold about one ton of timothy 
hay for every foot and a quarter, 
and if the posts are fourteen feet, 
they will contain each about fif- 
teen tons, if stored to the peak, 
or about ten or eleven tons of 
clover hay. This will be more 
than an ample supply for all the 
sheep that can be profitably kept in the 
basement. 

A modification of the plan is ahown 
in fig. S, and will be preferred by many. 
It consists in placing two lines of two- 
sided racks, one under each edge of the 
floor above ; a row of trap-doors along 
the sides of the floor admits of these A 
racks being filled without going below. Vy 
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The best way of forming these trap-doors is shown in fig. 4, (p. 190,) the 
doors being made to swing down to tlie floor when open, and to shut up 
against the base of the mow when closed, as shown at a. 



Wbitten roB THX Ankual Registeb bt L. L. Faibchild. 

[In the second and third volupaes of Rural Aftairs will be found tvo 
short articles, from the pen of M. Quinbt, on Bee-Management and on 
Movable-Comb Hives; and also another article describing the management 
of Curtis Cox in relation to swarming, constructing honey-boxes, &c The 
following pages contain some interesting and valuable suggestions for the 
beginner, in addition to what has been already published :] 

If an average of five persons constitute a family, and there are ten mil- 
lions of people living in the rural districts of the United States, then there 
would be two millions of separate households. If each house had its hive 
of honey-bees, and it produced an average surplus of twenty pounds of vir- 
gin honey, at fifteen cents per pound, it would give each family an income 
of three dollars. Each hive, on average, would throw off one strong swarm 
yearly, which would be worth at least three dollars more, making the income 
fi-om one hive ax dollars — ^not an unreasonable estimate, where bees are 
properly understood and cared for. This would make an aggregate of twelve 
millions of dollars in the United States. But when we consider that every 
family in the rural districts need not be confined to one hive, but may have 
its half a dozen or upwards, we easily comprehend that it may be a source 
of domestic economy and national wealth that can be counted by the tens of 
millions. It is estimated that the bees of Austria produce enough yearly to 
pay all the taxes of that heavily burdened country. The government of 
Russia, seeing the importance of bee culture as a source of national wealth, 
has established courses of instruction, where her subjects are taught the 
science of bee-keeping at the expense of the national treasury. If the fol- 
lowing hints serve to draw increased attention to the cultivation of this honey 
producing insect, the object of the writer will be attained. 

The Qukkn is the only perfect female bee in the hive, and lays all the 
eggs from which are produced workers. During preparations for swarming, 
she deposits eggs in drone and queen cells, from which males and queens are 
developed. There seems to be no difference between the eggs for a worker 
or a queen. The kind of cell and food fed to the larvsB, producing a worker 
or queen, according as the case may be. The fertility of the queen, in the 
^ hight of the breeding season, will average fifteen hundred eggs per day. 
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Her lajrtng is M>i confined to the summer season, bui she has 
more or less brood the year round, with, perhaps, some short 
exceptions during the very coldest weather, or a dearth in the 
honey harvest. She generally dies in her fourth or fifth year. 
She may be known by her longer body and shorter (in propor- 
tion) wings, than the worker, having a more wasp-like form of 
a golden color underneath, with a slightly dtfker back. Her 
body is longer than the drone, but not so large. She can 
Fig. 1.— ^^wMii. 1^ handled with perfect impunity, as she never uses her sting 
except in combat with her rivals. 

Tab Wobkkr Bxs is an imperfect or undeveloped female 
bee, and forma the bulk of the population of a hive. A hire 
may contain from fifteen to fifty thousand workers, more or 
less, according to season and circumstances. The workers 
gather all the honey, pollen and bee-glue, carrymg the latter 
in little baskets on their thighs, the former in a little sadc, 
sometimes called the first stomach. They secreto the wax fit>m 
honey, feed the young, clean the hive ; in short perform all the labor excepi 
htying the ^gs. Their lives, in the working seasoB, are short, being an 
average of only about two months. During the winter, when their labors 
are suspended, ^ey may livesix months, or even more. Notched and ragged 
wings are signs of old i^e in the worker. 

Ths Dbomis are the male bees of the hive, and their 

•nly known use is to fertilize the queens,. whe» «ttt ott 

their wedding excursion. This takes place when on the 

wing. The qoc^i never leaves the hive, except to. 

meet the drones or lead off a swam. A few drones answer 

^ all the purposes of an apiary, and the carefvl apiarian 

win avoid breeding them largely, as they are idlers and 

Fig. t.—Drmm, useless consumers of large amoants of honey, when 

their nmnfoen are large. The bees kill them off when the honey harvest 

£uls, or swarming is over. The drone has no stmg. 

BasxmHO. — ^After the queen deposits the egg, it takes an average of about 
twenty-two days before the worker comes forth a perfect insect. About 
twewty-five days are required from the laying of the egg to the hat<^hig 
forth of the drone. The time for the development of the queen is only 
sixteen days from the laying of the egg. The engraving, (fig. 4, p. 193,) 
ire oopy ffom "^ Nature's Bee Book,"* by W. A. Flanders, Shelby, Ohio, 
represents a piece of brood-comb with the ' different stages the eggs 
nndeigo in passing to the perfect bee :->^, eggs changing to larvse ; s, the 
worker eells just before the bees emerge from them ; n shows a queen cell 
made by catting down the acyoining woricer celb, containing a grub three . 
days old; ^ is Che drene-brood capped over; c is the base of a queen ceU, 
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Ag eat down bj the workers after the 
oocnpant baa emerged ; d abowt where 
an embryo queen has been 
torn from her cell bj a 
rival queen. 

Fig. 5 represents the 
edge of a comb with, queen ' 
cells attached — b shows a 
perfect queen cell, before 
the hatching of the queen ; | 
a shows a cell from which 
the queen has escaped, 
leaving the cap attached to | 
the back edge. The queen, 
as well as the other bees, | 
escapes from her cell by ' 
gnawing away the cap until ^K- *• 
she is able to force her body through the opening. These engravings are 
one-half the natural size, and will give a good idea of the worker, drone and 
queen cells. It takes about four drone, or five worker cells, for a linear inch. 

Swarming. — No certain signs have yet been discovered to indicate the 
time when the first swarm will issue from the parent hive. If the weather 
and yield of honey are both favorable, swarms may be looked for when the 
bees come to be crowded for room, the hive being well filled with combs, 
stores and bees, and royal cells in a forward state of preparation. The old 
queen invariably leads forth the first swarm. In about nine days after the 
issue of the first swarm, a second may be looked for, if the weather and 
honey harvest are fiivomble. In about three days the third twarm may 
issue. Theaecond and third swarms may vary more or less from these times, 
aeoordiflg to the state of the weather and circumstances. If the apiarian 
places his ear against the hive in the erening or morning, when the bees are 
quiet, in about a week from the issue of the first swarm, he will be likely 
to hear piping, (*^peep,** "peep,") if the bees intend to issue in a day or 
twa If the sound is not heard, attend and listen for several evenings. As 
soon as piping is heard you may expect the second swarm as soon as the 
second or third day thereafter, the weather permitting. 

Fig. 6 represents a clustering devioe for swarms to alight upon. It is 
made of a block of wood, shaped as represented, and covered with a piece 
of black cloth or felt hat— or it may be stuffed with straw or other material, 
with a wire hook inserted to hang in a shady place, on the limb of a tree or 
bush, near, and in plain sight of the hives. Several of these devices may 
be placed in different parts of the apiary. Jf a few dead bees are strung 
^ upon the device, swarms will be more likely to settle upon them. Those ^ 
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, using them report good 

success in having their 

swarms cluster on these 

decoys. In hiring thej 

are very convenient, at 

they are easily detached 

from the limb, witliout 

disturbing the bees, and 

taken to the hive and 

shaken down before the 

entrance or into the hive. 
Fig. 7 represents what 
Fig. 6. the Germans call a " bee- Fig. 7. 

course." It is made of half-inch pine boards, secured by battens or cleats, 
and is about four feet long and two feet broad at the widest end, and taper- 
ing down to the width of the hive it is designed to accompany. Stripe are 
nailed upon each edge, raising about two inches above the surface of the 
board, so as to guide the bees to the entrance of the hive. In use, the 
widest end is placed upon the ground and the other supported on a level 
with the bottom board of the hive by two strips of hoop iron, projecting 
from the upper surface and resting on the bottom board. It is very con- 
venient in hiving swarms. By shaking the bees near the lower end and dip- 
ping up a few and placing them near the entrance, they will set up a call, 
when the remainder will commence marching up the ** bee-course.** By 
keeping a sharp look-out, the queen can be seen as she marches up the board 
to enter the hive. May, June or July, may be the chief swarming months, 
according to locality and season, and the condition of the stock in the spring. 
Very few swarms fly away to woods from apiaries that are carefully attended. 
The careless and negligent bee-keeper often loses some of hb best swarms 
from this cause. If swarms attempt to leave, throw water and dirt among 
them, and it will prove much more effectual than all the outlandish noise 
you can make. Use hives perfectly sweet and clean, and use no salt or herbs 
in their preparation. A swarm may be prevented from leaving by contract- 
ing the entrance to eocactiy fite thirty-seconds of an inch. This allows the 
workers to pass, but confines the queen. Without her the bees will never 
leave. A strip of tin can be tacked over the entrance, leaving a space five 
thirty-seconds of an inch between it and the bottom board. In case of 
second and third swarms, it should be removed the third or fourth day, to 
allow the queen to fly out to meet the drones. 

Artificial Swabms, equal in value to natural swarms, can be made by 

those having the movable-comb hive. It should only be practiced when 

the bees are gathering honey abundantly, and there are plenty of drones to J l 

^ mate with the young queens. A little before, or about the time of natural 7y 
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Bwanning, U the time to practice it A good way is to make one good 
swarm from two strong stoclu. Take the combs from hive No. 1, and shake 
the bees back into the hive, brushing o£f with a wing any that may remain 
after a shake or two. Put these combs, destitute of bees, into a new hive. 
Leave one comb, containing eggs and brood, and the queen, in the old hive. 
Put in empty frames to fill the place of those taken out, and leave the hive 
on its old stand. Remove a strong stock No. 2 to a new location, and put 
the hive containing the combs taken from No. 1 on the stand formerly occu- 
pied by No. 2. If this is done while the bees are in full fliglit, those in the 
field belonging to No. 2 will enter the new hive containing the combs, brood 
and stores taken from No. 1. Finding their queenless condition, they will 
unmediately set to work and build queen cells, and, if everything worlu 
right, will have a queen ready to emei*ge from her cell the fourteenth day. 
Plenty of brood will hatch from day to day, to keep up the strength of the 
swarm until the young queen commences laying. The old stock will prosper, 
as it retains its fertile' queen and is in nearly the condition of a natural 
swarm. If a few frames containing empty comb could be given them, it 
would be a great help, as every pound of comb they build consumes fifteen 
or twenty pounds of honey in its elaboration. There are many other ways 
of makings artificial swarms, but this is about the safest method for the inex- 
perienced, and produces a moderate increase of stocks, and yields a good 
supply of surplus honey. It will be found very safe, and profitable in the 
long run. The inexperienced had better not divide or increase their stocks 
more than fifty per cent in any one year. Too great an increase of stocks 
is the rock that many an apiarian has split upon, when endeavoring to 
increase his apiary by artificial swarming. There is considerable of a saving 
to be made by rearing queens artificially, to supply every new artificial 
swarm ; but it should only be attempted by those well versed in the natural 
history and management of the bee. If you give the new swarm a sealed 
queen cell, it will save them time in rearing a queen. 

Sdrplus Honkt Boxes, of a small size, are conveniently 
I made, as recommended by Mr. Langstboth. The sides are 
I glass, and the top, bottom and ends of pine, one-fonrth inch 
Ithidc. The top and bottom project sidewise over the ends far 
enough to hold the glass and allow it to be tinned or cemented 
^^- ^ in, by running melted beeswax and rosin around its edges. 
Glass, 6 by 6. Size of boxes, inside measure, 6 inches high, 6{ wide and 
5f long — ^holding five or six pounds in a very showy and saleable form. 
The size can of course be varied to suit the hive, or preferences of the api- 
arian. Bees will not store quite as much honey in small boxes, but it will 
generally sell enough better to pay the extra cost. Before putting them 
upon the hive, let all the comers be cemented with rosin and beeswax, and A 
k pieces of bright comb cemented to the top, to induce the bees to commence m^ 
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work in tbem early. The larger the pieces Uie better. Fig. 8 represents 
one of this style, stored with hone j. 

A Bee Pkotector, or yail, manufactured from 
black linen thread, with the edges sowed together, 
forming, when distended, a cylinder large enough 
to admit the brim of a hat, gathered round the 
crown with a string, and of sufScient length to be 
buttoned down under the coat or Test, forms a 
perfect armor against the sting of the bee. It is 
light, convenient, and obstructs the vision but 
slightly. It is immeasurably superior to the old 
wire bee-hat, as usually constructed. So far as 
the writer is aware, the honor of introducing this 
improvement on the old bee-hat belongs to K. P. 
Kidder, Burlington, Yt An article that will 
answer can be made of black barege or lace. 
The manner of wearing the protector is illustrat- 
ed by the engraving annexed, (fig. 9.) The bee- 
keeper, armed with a vail, as shown in the figure, and a pair of India-rubber 
gloves, is perfectly safe from the attacks of a whole apiary. Old bee-masters 
are seldom stung, but beginners should be so protected that they can go 
among their bees with perfect confidence and perform all necessary manipu- 
lations with deliberation. 

Bee-stings are seldom fatal, but very painM and annoying to some per- 
sons. If a little smoke is blown into the hive before the bees are handled, 
they will fill themselves with honey and will be good-natured. They will 
become as harmless as flies, and you can even tear their hives to pieces 
without their showing resentment, if you do not pinch or otherwise injure 
individual bees, which will resent such personal injuries by thrusting out 
their stings. Tobacco is the most effective and convenient article to use fbr 
smoking, and should be burned in a tube, made so that the operator can 
blow through the tube, directing the smoke through any orifice to any part 
of the hive. One or two puffs of smoke are generally sufficient to subdue 
any swarm. They can be bought, ready made, cheaply, or can be madQ by 
any one having a little ingenuity. Take a tube about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter and two and a half long, open at both ends. Fit stopples 
to both ends, tapering down towards the outer ends ; bore a gimlet hole 
through each ; rim out the end (that is inserted in the tube) of the lower 
stopple, placing a piece of tin perforated with small holes over the end, to 
keep the tobacco from closing the orifice. Fasten it in by denting in the 
tube with an awl The upper stopple serves as the mouth-piece, which 
A should be left without fastening, so as to fill the tin tube, which will serve „ 
/Kk as the bowl of the pipe to hold the tabaoeo. When completed it will look /^ 

©C^- : '^=>^ 
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Bomelbitig like tlie annexed, (fig. 
iO.) A knob i« led oa the 
mouth-piece for convenience of 
^- ^- holding between the teeth. 

Thi Bee-Moth, op miller, and its progeny, are the pest of 
modem apiaiies. The following engravings, (figs. 11 and 12,) 
show the male and female millers. The female is distinguished 
from the male by her bill-like head. She 
deposits her eggs in and around the warm 
portions of the hive, which soon hatch worms, 
as shown in fig. 18. The worms feed upon i 
wax, and work in the centre of the combs i 
edgewise, enveloped in a kind of tubular j 
covering of web, so tliat it is with difficulty | 
the bees dislodge them. Strong stocks will 
MgB. 11 and 18. generally protect themselves. Queenless and Fig. 18. 
weak stocks are the most liable to fall the prey of these ravenous worms. 
If you attend often to your bees, destroy all tlie millers and worms found 
about the hives or apiary ; you will be quite likely to keep them in subjec- 
tion. Blocks or sticks placed under the hive, having little troughs or creases 
cut in them, and turned down upon the bottom board, with frequent open- 
ings for the worms to crawl under, form capital hiding places. Remove 
these every day or two, smash all the worms you find, and replace them for 
more. If a hive is made snug and tight, as it should be, you will trap nearly 
every worm, when it seeks for a hiding place to wind up, preparatory to its 
change into a miller. No confidence should be placed in moth-proof hives, as 
a miller can go anywhere that a bee can, and move with great rapidity. 
Most moth-proof hives furnish an abundance of comers, cracks and crevices, 
for the breeding of the very nuisance they were designed to destroy. No 
judicious and careful bee-ke^er need lose a stock by the bee-moth, if he 
only attends to their destruction as directed. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Langstroth^s work on the ** Honey-Bee/' for the engravings of bee-moth 
and worm. 

Loss OF Queen. — ^If the apiarian discards bee-houses, and sets his hives here 

and there about his grounds with some distinctive marks about each hive, • 

so that the young queens in their flight can easily distinguish their own 

homes, the loss of queens will be very few. In the summer, when the 

drones are in flight, a queenless stock can be furnished with a sheet of comb 

containing eggs, and they will immediately proceed to rear a new queen. 

When the drones are not in flight, the queenless stock should be united to a 

stock containing a fertile queen, but one not very strong in numbers. 

A WiMTERiNa Bees. — ^Mr. Quinbt reports, in the New England Farmer, that A 

^ of all the ways he has tried, the best success has attended him in wintering ^ 

^c^ <o^ 
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in straw hiyes, upon their summer stands. They guard agunst sudden 
changes of temperature, give good ventilation, and allow all the moisture to 
passoS 

Robbing. — Bees often learn to rob by having combs containing honey and 
other liquid sweets placed or left where they will attract their attention. 
Bees should have honey placed aboye them in the cap, and be well secured 
from intruders from otlier hives, if it becomes necessary to feed them. 
Honey should never be exposed where all the bees of an apiary can have 
access to it If you discover a hive is being robbed, close the entrance so 
that only one bee can pass at a time. Incline the bottom board to an angle 
of about thii-ty degrees, and the bees, unless queenless, will protect them- 
selves, with perhaps few exceptions. If any cases of failure do occur, the 
hive can be closed for a day or two, until the robbers give up the attempt 
Ventilation must be provided, and the hive must be watched for a day or 
two after it is opened, as the robbers may again return to the attadt 

Cement for Bee-Hitbs. — A mixture of three-fourths rosin and one-fourth 
beeswax, melted and kept at the right temperature, in a tin dish, over a 
kerosene lamp, will be found excellent to cement the comers of hives, and 
combs into frames and boxes. 
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HowBRS AND Reapers. — ^It has been ascertained that about 70,000 mowers 
and reapers were manufactured in the United States in the year 1864. Ad- 
mitting that there were about twice as many in use, manufactured in pre^ous 
years, it would give the number 200,000 in actual operation. One of these, 
drawn by two horses, will do the work of about ten men ; that is, the labor 
of about a million hand-mowers and cradlers is done by these machines — ^not 
far from the number withdrawn from farms into the army. Had the present 
war occurred a few years sooner, or before they had been generally intro- 
duced, it must have resulted in great disaster to the farming interest No 
wonder that British agriculturists are astounded at the unimpeded agricultu- 
ral prosperity of the country. 

Four-Whbeled Carts. — A correspondent, speaking of the great advan- 
tage of using four-wheeled carts for horses, so that they may tip readily, 
turn short, and not chafe and oppress the horse, gives the following descrip- 
tion of two knodes of construction : — Each hind end of the tongue is insert- 
ed in the iron a, (fig. 8, p. 199,) and bolted with two bolts, and two eye 
bolts. The irons diown at &, (fig. 2,) are put through the axle the width of A 
^ the bon a apart, and secured with nuts. Then a bolt is put through the eyes Ty 
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in a and &, for the 
cart to tip on. The 
axle is bolted to the 
cart's body. Fig. 8 
shows the tongue 
of this cart; c is 
the hind axle, d 
the rocker iron. 
The tongue rests 
on the forward 
axle without a rock- 
er — simply an iron 
bolted to the 
tongue; e^ sides of 
the tongue ; /, irons 
which fasten the 
tongue to the axle. 

; Distances between the axles 4 feet 6 inches. The tongue is made of white 
oak, 2 by 4 inches, or larger, according to the size of the «art The length 
: of each of the two pieces of which the tongue is made is 6 te^i 6 inches. The 
: hind ends of the tongue, where they are fastened to the axle, are 3 feet 2 inches 
i apart, and the forward ends of the tongue meet in a point The rocker iron 
' is bolted across the tongue 9 inches from the point The axles are of the 



usual length. 




In cart No. 2 the hind axle is of the 
usual length, while the forward axle is 
but 86 inches from the owtside of the 
hubs. The tongue of the cart No. 2, 
shown in fig. 4, is made 4>f white oak as 
far as the front of the cart body; from 
there to the forward axle it is of two 
curved irons, (see dotted line in the 
tongue, fig. 6.) The curved irons are 2 by 
1 inch, curved high enough so the for- 
ward wheels will turn under them, similar 
to the wheels of a 
coach. The for- 
ward axle is half 
the length of it, 
with two or three 
inches to clear, 
which equals twen- 
ty or twenty-one 



inches or more, according to the size of the wheels forward of the cart body. 
i^ ' 
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VKimLATOiis TOR BAKMS.-rThe following excellent practical remarks are 
fimuahed by H. H. Pktkrs, of Soutbboro, Mass., and publiahed in the 
GouHTST GiNTLKifAN:— I am reminded by the figure of a Tentilator for the 
use of bams, in your paper of February 4th, that I am indebted to your 
** Annual RsaiSTSB of Bubal Atvaibs/' of 1862, for my first idea of this 
plan, which I have already found of sufficient advantage to pay for the Ri- 
oiSTiR for the next forty years at least. 

I have a bam which, with the L attached, is oref One hundred and twenty 
feet long. Until within two years It had no ventilation from the roof, 
though I had long been aware of its neceasityi both for the benefit of the 
stock and the hay stored therein. Having one cupola on an acyoining bam, 
I was unwilling to incur the expense of building another, as a very ordinary 
cupola with blinds will cost fifty dollars in stock and labor. On seeing your 
plan for ventilators I was much stmck with its simplicity and apparent effi- 
ciency, and immediately had four made— three for tiie main bam, twenty- 
two inches square on the inside, and one for the L, sixteen inches. As soon 
as they were put up, the improvement in the air of the barn was immediately 
noticeable; Ihe rafter and roof boards that were ordinarily damp and some- 
times wet from the condensed vapor, were at once dried, and the hay has 
nnce been sweeter and more free fi*om must. The expense of these four 
ventilators, fitted and placed, including the cost of material, was thirty dol- 
lars ; they are much more efficient in their operation than a cupola, as they 
take the air firom four different parts of the bam, while a cupola operates 
only thoroughly near the centre. I am just completing a laige bam, on 
which have been placed three ventilators of this description, each measuring 
two feet square in the dear; they are made of the best of lumber, and cost 
on the bam complete, at this time of high prices, twelve dollars each. In 
locating them on the building, I placed one m the centre of the roof, the 
other two one-fifth of the length of the bam from either end ; this equalizes 
the ventilation throughout tiie building. These ventilators are rather orna- 
mental than otherwise, giving a completeness of finish, and breaking » long 
line of roof. I would strongly recommend them to those persons who cen- 
tempUtte putting up buildings for the storage of cattieor bay. I have cupo- 
las on two of my bams that I ^ould be very glad to have replaced by the 
ventilators. 

While on the subject of ventilation, I would remark on the importance 
of a change of aur in the lean-to, or those parts of the bam where animals 
stand. 

I have a bam ninety feet in length, on each side of which cows are tied. 
I used to be painftilly impressed with the unhealthfulness of the atmosphere 
for man or beast, on gomg into the bam on a cold winter morning, when all 
had been tightly closed through the night. Etoping to make an improve- 
ment, I caused four boxes, 12 by 24 inches, to be carried upon each side of ' 
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the born, back of the cattle, against the outside walls. These opened in the 
floor over the lean-to, and also on the outside of the building just under the- 
eves; slides fitted to the lower opening regulate the draft. The plan has 
operated to my entire satisfaction, and with the ventilation in the roof, servea 
to keep the air always pure, which is no easy matter in a modem barn,, con- 
taining sixty head of cattle. 

One suggestion more and I have done. Much complaint is made by those 
having close mded or dap-boarded bams, that the hay laying near the outer 
walls becomes damp and mouldy. I think this may be avoided by nailing 
strips of board on the studs a few inches apart, which will prevent the hay 
toudiing the outside. In my own case, I have, in addition to the strips^ an 
opening in the outer wall, near tiie sill in each secticm, six inches square; 
this creates ventilation, and keeps all dry and sweet 

Hakvkstino Corn. — ^E. S. Babtlett gives the following mode, in the 
GocNTKT Gemtlbman. Au improvement consists in u^ng osier willow instead 
of straw for binding : — As the saving of the crop of com depends a great 
deal on the manner it is harvested, it is important that the fiirmer should 
see that it is well secured against wind and rain while standing in the stook» 
The following is my method : — Cut six rows of com in each row of stooks, 
commencing by cutting up the two middle rows, until you have a krge arm- 
ful, which set up between the two rows cut ; tie the top with a stalk, and set 
it down as you would a sheaf in setting up a shock of wheat. This is the 
centre of the stock, and is not to be tied around a hill. Now cut up the 
other four rows, and as far ahead of the stook as is necessary to make a good 
size stook, taking care to set the stalks up straight, and to keep the stook 
round. When sufficiently large, tie snugly around the top, (not too near,) 
with a good band of rye or flax straw, and you have a stook that will stand 
the wind, dry out well, and when pulled down to husk, will leave no stalks 
standing, as is the case when set up around a hill, or four hills, as some re- 
oommend. 

How TO Haks Cloves Hat. — A correspondent correctly remarks : — Clover 
should never be cut when wet either by dew or rain. Hy practice usually is 
to start the mower, say at 2 or 8 o^clock p. M., and cut until the dew falls. 
If the sun is very scorching, I begin later in the day. This is put into cock 
the next day, sometimes before noon, but oftener later, depending upon the 
weather and thidcness of the grass, biit always before the leaves get crispy. 
Sometimes I commence cutting as soon as the dew is off in the morning, and 
get it up the same day. If the dew or rain falls upon clover while it is 
green, little or no injury results from it if fair weatfier follows soon ; but 
after clover Lb considerably dried, rain or dew cannot &11 upon it without 
serious injury to the quality of the hay. 
& Deep and Shallow Planting of Wheat.— C. C. Dewet, of Michigan, A 
vy states in the Country Gentleman, that he has for many years examined 7y 
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many different fields; that in many instances he has found plants with a 
single stem, and in other instances large stools throwing up several stalks. 
On examination he has found that the single stems always proceeded from 
deeply buried seed, and the large stools from seeds slightly covered. This ; 
shows the importance of graduating the depth of seed drills so as not to de- 
posit the seed at much depth. 

Culture of Beams. — James A. McCollum, who has been very successful 
with this crop, gives the following directions in the Coumtrt Gentleman, by 
which he can raise beans at less cost than wbeat,^ and with greater profit : — A 
warm, gravelly soil is the best, and if covered with a stiff sod so much the 
easier to keep free from weeds. Take pains in plowing it; see that every 
sod is turned over ; roll with a heavy field roller ; thoroughly barrow ; then 
mark out your rows. For the medium bean I make the rows twenty-eight 
inches apart; for larger varieties thirty-two inches. I am particular to 
secure the best beans for seed, and all of the same variety, for it is very 
essential in securing the crop to have them ripen at the same time, and they 
sell better if they have a uniform appearance as to size, &c. Plant in drills 
with a bean planter. I use one that plants two rows at a time, putting on 
Uduatly about five pecks of seed per acre, of the medium. Having finished 
planting, roll all down smoothly with a roller ; it is of great benefit to the 
crop, especially if you have to cultivate to keep down the weeds. I use a 
common com cultivator — one that is so constructed that you can shut it up 
close. Very often, on ground that is free from weeds, they never cultivate 
them, but I think in stirring the soil it will increase their growth more than 
enough to pay expenses. We consider the best time to plant usually from 
the first to the tenth of June, althouth I have seen them planted as late as 
the twenty-fifth, and yield a crop of twenty-five bushels per acre. 

Sowing Grass Seed without Grain. — ^We have, for some years past, 
occasionally recommended the practice of sowing grass seed early in spring, 
without grain. This recommendation has been founded on our own experi- 
ence. We have never failed in obtaining a good crop of grass the same 
season when the sowing has been done early enough, with ground in good 
order. The soil should be sufficiently mellow to cover the grass seed when 
rolled in. A light brushing has answered the same purpose. To cause a 
sufficient growth before hot or parching weather sets in, the work should be 
done about the time the buds of trees commence swelling, and as much 
sooner as may be convenient. 

. We find the following statement bearing on this subject in a late number 
of the Boston Cultivator: 

*'It is a mistake to suppose that grass sown by itself in spring will not 
yield a crop of hay till the following year. If the ground is in good order 
and the season is favorable, it will generally give a fair crop in three 
^ months from the time it was sown. A case in point was lately stated to us ^ 
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by A. W. Chkkter, of Wrentham. He *laid down' three lots of ground 
last spring; on one he sowed oats with the grass seed, on another wheat, 
while the third was sown with grass seed only. The oats were cut for fodder 
while quite green. Yet the grass did not do well ; the plants did not thrive ; 
and many seemed to die. We understood they did some better on the wheat 
plot But where the grass was sown by itself, a good crop of hay was ob- 
tained in August, and present appearances indicate that the amount of grass 
on this plot will be at least double, the present season, to wliat will grow 
where the oats grew. Mr. C. states that the ground was of similar character 
and was treated in the same way. He doubts — as he well may — whether, 
where hay is worth $20 per ton, it is economy to sow any kind of grain with 
grass seed." 

Time for Cutting Timbxk. — ^We have often urged upon our readers the 
importance of cutting rail and other timber in the summer. Experiments 
of our own, and frequent observation, have satbfied us that soft wood, cut 
when the bark peels from it freely, and when it will rapidly season, lasts at 
least twice as long as winter or spring cut timber. The latter seasons slow- 
ly, and becomes partially sap-rotten; the former dries thorouglily and hardens 
like horn. There may not be so much difference in the durability of hard 
tunber, when cut in sununer and in winter; William Conk, of Michigan, 
writes in the Rural New-Yorker as follows : 

** In June, twenty-nine years ago, having need of a pair of bar posts, I 
had to cut a tree for that purpose. I cut a white oak about two feet through 
at the but, and split out a paur. The bark peeled off easily. I set them 
with the butt end in the ground. Now that pair of posts have outlasted 
about three sets in other parts of my farm, and the rails split at that time 
are much better than many that were split many years after. Now, bass- 
wood rails split in the summer, when they will peel easily, will outlast ordi- 
nary oak cut in the winter.** 

Glxanino Seed Wheat. — ^I know, from long experience, that by washing 
the seed in brine as strong as it can be made, will prevent smut; it will also 
enable the farmer to skim out light wheat, chess, and almost anything else 
that may be in the seed, the strong brine bringing it to the surface much better 
than mere water. Jhe wheat should, while in the brine, be stirred as long as 
any foul seed or light wheat rises; one bushel at once in a barrel is sufficient, 
with plenty of brine ; then dip brine and wheat into a basket. When drain- 
ed a few minutes, empty on a clean floor ; take the same brine for another 
batch, and so on, until you have as much as you wish to sow that day ; then 
sift on good slacked lime gradually, while another person follows around the 
heap and stirs it with a shovel : put on lime until the wheat will not stick 
together ; then let it be sown and immediately covered ; the lime will then 
continue to stick to the wheat, and be a good manure. — J. T. Aodoms, m 
(h, GeiU. 
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Mowing Pasturs. — ^The Boston Cultiyator sajs:— We hare often spoken 
of the adrantage of keeping pastures free irom the dead grass which, where 
the crop is not fed o£^ will accumulate. After grass has gone to seed, it 
is refqsed by stock, and the patches where it lies will be left, even after a 
new growth is started. The old grass makes the new sour and unpalatable. 
To keep the grass sweet, the pasture should be smoothly cleared otf at least 
once a year. On a late visit to the farm of the Rev. G. G. Sxwjxl, of Hed- 
field, he called the attention of the writer and other persons to some hay 
which he had cut in the pastures. Finding, after many years' experience, 
that during the flush of f^ in the fore part of the season, his cows would 
leave certain places almost untouched, and which were, consequently, about 
lost, so far as to yielding any return, he mowed them, <ybtaining a considera- 
ble quantity of hay. 

WiRK Worms.— Some of the best farmers find that the best protection 
from the wire worm is thorough under-draining and the application of fresh 
or unfermented manure. Doubtless the impetus given to Uie crops is a chief 
reason of this security* 

Rem ovuro Rocks. — ^A correspondent of the Rural ^ew-Toricer gives the 
foUowmg mode of sinking rocks : — ** Dig by t|^e side of the rock a hole laige 
enough and deep ^ough tfi receive the stone and put it b^low jthe plow. 
When you have dug to the lower side of the rock, place a prop agiunst it 
and the bank so as to hold it firm, and then dig und«r it a short distance to 
ascertain its size ; then spade the hole to receive it. When all is ready take 
out the tools and pull out the prop, and if the rock does not drop a pry on 
the opposite side will soon drop it; then cover it over. It requires much 
less hard work to let a rook down than to raise it out of its bed, and the 
labor of drawing it aifay is a clear gain. The thixig is out of the way, and 
an eye-soro no longer." 

Bbxtlb Handles. — A correspondent of the Rural New-Toxker says the 
best way to insert the handle of a maul or beetle, so that it will never come 
out nor turn, is first to boro an augur-hole through the head an inch and a 
half in diameter, and then cut the hole squaro with a chisel, making it an inch 
and three-fourths long on the lower side. Then make the handle to fit this 
enlaiged part at the end, working the rest of it down to an inch and a half 
in diameter, and bringing the handle up through from below. 

RoTATiOfT OF Grofs fOR Dairt DISTRICTS. — Jr r strictly dairy region of 
country, the production of the grass crop-^paature and meadow — Is the one 
grofit sttlgect of interest; consequently the rotation of crops, the profits of 
grain raising, &c., attract but little interest. !£ we keep our cows well, all 
we caro to sell is our butter and dieese. If our meadows fail we plow them, 
taking up the parts most run out, plant com on the sod, and seed down the 
next year with oats or barley, so that each year we have Indian corn i 
or barley to feed to our cows ; and we buy our flour. Some dairymc 
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true, sell their coarse feed, but the 4airj euffera, no doubt, to a certain 
extent 

CooKiNa Fksd.— W. J. PsTTKi giyea the foUowing directions for steaming 
feed Tor stock : — How to get a good cover for Mott's agricultural boiler^ 
buy a good tight molasses hogshead ; saw the bottom off, say eighteen inches 
from the head, very true and even; saw a circular hole in the bottom ten 
inches in diameter, dishing, so that the piece taken out will do for a cover. 
When you use your boiler, fill it even full of potatoes or whatever you wish 
to cook ; put on the cover, and fill the top full through the trap-door, and if 
the hogshead is of the right size and fits well on to, the top of the kettle, so 
that but little if any steam escapes, you will find a great saying in fuel, as 
you can both cook one-third more, and do it with very much less fuel, than 
without any cover or only a loose one. My own is a two-barrel kettle, and 
I can cook it full of potatoes and pumpkins in two hours, with one very 
large handful of seasoned wood. It is all-important, however, that the ap- 
paratus should be well fitting, so as to preserve all the steam. 

Mabkinq Sheep. — David Street, of Ohio, gives the following durections: — 
I first used turpentine, linseed oil and lamb-black, stamping my initials on 
each sheep ; in a few weeks not a mark was legible. I next tried boiling 
tar, keeping it hot by placing the vessel containing It in a kettle of coals. 
This was legible until the fieece was removed. I tried Venetian red and 
linseed oil, which soon became obliterated. Lastly I tried C9al or gas tar, 
which makes a distinct and durable mark. Hark ewes on the side, wethers 
on the shoulder, and bucks on the rump. Sometimes stamp with my initials 
cut in a block of soft wood ; also use a stamp cut in a circular form, making 
a ring ; and when in a hurry use the large end of a com cob, making one, 
two or three spots near together. By marking sheep of difiCerent sexes on 
difierent parts of the body, it facilitates the assorting of a flock. Last 
spring, marked all of my breeding ewes with copper labels, bearing a num- 
ber stamped upon the face, suspended from the ear by a wire ring; but 
several of them are now missing, having been torn loose. 

Relieving Choked Gattls.^ — ^When the obstruction i3 far down in the 
throat, it may be carefully pushed down by a flexible rod, coated on the end 
by a piece of pork-rind, tied firmly on witti a cord, the inner side outwards. 
When the obstruction is higher up in the throat, it may be removed by 
thrusting the arm down the throat and seizing it with the fingers. For this 
purpose the jaws must be he held firmly wide 
open, to prevent all danger of biting. The 
annexed figure represents a simple instrument 
used for this purpose, which may be made in a 
Fig. 6. few minutes, and should be always kept on 

hand by those who are not vigilant in excluding whole apples or potatoes 
from their animals. It consists of a strip of board made of hard wood, a^ 
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about two feet loDg and three inches wide, shaved or rounded at the ends so 
as to form handles. Two wooden blocks, e, e, are placed between this board 
and a similar board, &, so as to leave a hole or space just large enoug)i for 
the hand and arm to pass through. These boards should be firmly nailed to 
the blocks. In using it a man stands on each side of the annual, and holds 
the horns, while the mouth is crowded open and the instrument held firmly 
by the handles. A third person, after removing his coat and rolling up his 
sleeves, thrusts his arm nearly full length down the throat and removes the 
obstruction. An active, half-grown boy, whose hand is smaller than that of 
a man^ usually succeeds best. The whole may be done in less than a min* 
ute^s time — the writer has often performed this task without any incon- 
venience. 

YsNTiLATiNO CELLARS. — ^Evcry ouc Is awarc, on a moment's reflection, of 
the importance of ventilating cellars — as foul air is not only detrimental to 
health, but is detrimental, or taints everything within its reach. During the 
warm part of the year, partial ventilation may be effected by opening oppo* 
site windows, but too much fresh air may render the cellar warm. One of 
the best contrivances, especially for winter, is to afSx a branch pipe to the 
stove-pipe in the room above, for this purpose, as 
shown in the annexed figure. The pipe passing up 
to some height above the stove before joining, does 
not materially affect the draft; and all difficulty of 
this kind will be prevented by placing a valve at the 
floor, to be shut while the fire is kindled, or to be 
partly closed if too much air passes from the cellar, 
*'"^'*" causing a cold draught from the exterior crevices. 

^B- Tf- As foul air generally rises to the upper part of the 

cellar, it is drawn off in this way as fast as it accumulates, and the apartment 
kept pure. 

To Preteitt ▲ Horse from Pulling at the Halter. — Tie a rope around 
the neck, put it through a hole in the edge of the manger, and tie it around 
the fore leg below the knee, and when the horse pulls, the rope will slip 
through the hole and pull up the fore leg, and he will soon give it up. 

Packinq Vegetables for Winter. — There are two ways in which far- 
mers usually deposit their vegetables in the cellar for winter, one of which, 
we are sorry to say is too common, is to take them up without much care, 
and with what earth happens to be adhering to them, and to throw them into 
a pile in one comer or other part of the cellar, where they remain till wanted 
for family use. We here allude to such vegetables as beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, &c. If the cellar happens to be damp, many of them decay 
or lose their flavor; if it chances to be a dry one, a portion of them become 
shrivelled and too dry for use. The heaps are overhauled repeatedly to find 
such as are good enough for the table, and these confused and scattered heaps ^ 
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present anything but a tidy appearance, while the decaying ones produce an 
unhealthy air. 

We have adopted another way, which we like much better. A few bushels 
of fine clean moss is obtained from dense woods or from swampa. Clean 
barrels or smooth-planed boxes are taken to the garden, (a dry day being 
selected for the occasion,) and the vegetables being taken up, well cleaned, 
topped and trimmed, are placed in the barrels or boxes, with alternating 
layers of the soft, damp moss. When filled, the handcart or wheelbarrow 
conveys them to the cellar. The moss keeps them clean and sufficiently 
moist, preventing the accumulation of water on the one hand, and the drying 
and shriveling of the roots on the other. They are always fresh and ready 
for use, and are taken out from under the moss without the least difficulty. 
As the barrel is successively emptied, a portion of the moss is taken off and 
placed in another one for future use. 

There are very few places where good moss cannot be obtdned from, the 
woods, within a reasonable distance ; but if beyond reach, clean, moist sand 
may be substituted for the purpose of retaining tlie moistui*e. It lis, how- 
ever, heavier and more difficult to handle, and the vegetables do not come 
from it so clean and fresh as from the moss. 
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Washing Clothes. — ^Never put off washing on account of rain ; it may be 
no drier any other day of the week. 

A good washing-machine will save much labor and wear of fabrics. A 
good one is noticed in the first volume of Rural ArFAiRS, page 263. The 
Union Washing Machine, (described in Rural Affairs, volume third, page 
221,) is still better. The only requisite to complete success in working it, is 
to use boiling water. A good wringer, the Universal Clothes-Wringer for 
example, saves not oqly time and strength, but many dollars in the wear of 
clothing, which is always iiyured by the straining and twisting of wringing 
by hand. 

DonH wash calicoes in sofl soap, and never dry them out of doors; they 
will surely fade. Their colors may be set by washing once in soft water, in 
which beef *s gall has been diluted in the proportion of one table-spoonful of 
gall to one gallon of water. 

Many thousands of dollars are wasted by the careless washing of flannels. 
The following receipt, furnished by an experienced housekeeper, will infalli- 
^ bly prevent them from shrinking. Make suds of hard soap and baiUng water ; ^ 
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lay in the flanneUi and leave them m it till the water Is cool enough for the 
hands to bear. Then rub the flannels on a wash-board till clean ; wring them 
out, and throw them into a tub of baiUng water; let them lie till the water 
is cool enough for the hands, then rinse them in it thoroughly and wring 
them out Repeat the rinsing process with another tub of boiling water, 
then hang them up to dry. Never rub soap on flannels. Never wash color- 
ed and white together; hang the former in the shade, the latter in the sun- 
shine. 

Do not use those clothes-pins that are made in the form of pincers, with 
a spring to shut the ends U^ther. They hold too tightly, and cut holes in 
the dothes. 

A nmple article, called the clothes sprinkler, has been 
found by long trial to dampen clothes more evenly, and 
I keep the hands dry besides. It consists of a hollow tin 
cylinder, about four inches long and three in diameter, clos- 
ed at both ends, but having one of them pierced like the 
rose of a watering-pot A tube inserted in one side admits 
the water into the cylinder, and forms a handle to hold while 
sprinkling. After filling the sprinkler, cork up the tube and 
ediake the water over the clothes. 
Washing DiSHss.^Those who have cool water, and little 
of even that, dirty dish-cloth and wiping towels, a greasy dish-pan, and a 
shirking, slovenly and unsystematic way of doing, will generally dislike to 
wash their dishes as much as other persons will dislike to use them. 

Provide plenty of hot water beforehand, and make up a good fire. Have 
a good supply of clean crash dish-towels. Scrape the dishes very clean, 
put the kettles to soak, put away the food remaining after the meal, and 
begin by washing the glass in clear hot water. There is no need at all of 
breaking tumblers in washhig. Put them in the water side-wise, so that the 
water will run into them at once and expand them outside and inside at the 
same time— then they cannot crack. Wipe ghiss while hot, with a dry towel 
After this put soft soap in the water, and provide rinsing water. Wash 
spoons before the crockery, while the water is clean — ^thus avoiding the risk 
of losing them among lai^ger articles and throwing them out with the turbid 
dish water. Change the water occasionally while washing dishes, and it will 
be neater— cleaner for the dishes and better for the hands. Knife-handles 
never should be put in water ; they should be washed with a cloth above it, 
only dipping in the blades. As the hands of working-women get accustom- 
ed to heat, so that they do not feel uncomfortable in water hot enough to 
dissolve the cement which fastens the handles of cutlery, it is best never to 
risk them in water at all But India-rubber handles are considered safe, 
even in very hot water. 
The outside of kettles should be washed as much as the inside. Scn^ 
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iron-ware with a circular piece of tin, bent up a little on one side to bold by. 
The medical instrument called a ** spatula,'* a broad knife, is equally yalu- 
able for this purpose, as also for cleaning plates, as it scrapes a much 
larger space at once than a common table knife. 

Working Dress. — ^It is desirable, while performing domestic labor, to 
adopt such a style of dress as will be perfectly convenient to work in, with- 
out being so peculiar as to attract attention. A plain cidieo dress, made 
somewhat shorter than for parlor wear, but long enough to reach at least the 
tops of the shoes, is most convenient in all respects. If the hoops are worn 
quite small, and made open in front all the way down, so as to allow perfect 
freedom of motion, and so that they can lap over each other when entering 
a narrow place, so much the better. 

But a large apron, made with high neck, full waist, belt, long sleeves and 
long full skirt, is exceedingly valuable to slip over a nice dress when doing 
housework, washing supper-dishes, kc It should be made quite loose and 
of a material that will wash. Fasten up your dress-skirt with a ** page,** 
put on the apron, and you may go to work without the danger of spoiling 
your dothes. * 

Bed-Rooms. — ^To avoid giving discomfort to guests, every spare room 
should possess these essentials : — A good-sized slat-bottomed bedstead, fur- 
nished with a straw bed and msittress over it, (or feather bed if the weather 
is cold, or the guest prefers it,) over which a soft quilt is spread, then the 
dean sheets, bolster, pillows and more bedding than is really needful to be 
warm enough^ as it is easy to lay off an extra quilt, but not always easy 
to ask for more ; a wash stand, large pitcher of fresh soft water, wash-bowl, 
fine soap, slop-pail, two or more dean towels, two or three chairs, matches, 
pin-cushion and pins, brush and comb, looking-glass, and a few hooks 
for hanging up garments. No bed-room should be without a Bible. Win- 
dow-curtains are essential ; muslin are prettiest, made with a frill or valance 
gathered in at the top, over the main part of the curtain. A clothes-brush, 
pair of snuffers and extinguishers, a pitcher of drinking water and a tumbler 
are often acceptable. 

Cleanliness and ventilation are essential not only to the comfort, but to 
the life and iiealth of the occupants. Beds, absorbing much of the insensible 
perspiration, need much airing and frequent change of their furniture. A 
straw bed is probably most healthful, as the straw can be often renewed. 
Mattresses should be overspread with a quilt or ** comfortable,** not only to 
make the bed softer, but. beoatose it can be washed aikl preserves the mat- 
tress. Sheets need very frequent changing. Feather beds need daily beat- 
ing-up, and much ventilation. Many of the most particular house-heepers, 
from ignorance of the uisensible waste of the body, leave their beds in w 
state of apparent neatness, but of real filth and poison. 

More than two persons should not occupy the same room^ on aooount of 
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the exhaustion of the air. Children are often crowded together and greatly 
uijured in this Way. The effects become apparent in loss of appetite, pale- 
ness, &c., but the cause is seldom suspected. The windows of bed-rooms 
should be open as much in the day as practicable, and at night if agreeable. 
Bo not sleep with the door closed tightly. 

Beds should be made higher at the head than at the foot A hollow in 
the middle of a bed is a certain sign of a lazy chambermaid. A true lady 
will always keep her own room as neat, or even neater than those rooms 
which are seen by company, and never leave it in a state which would require 
an apology for its appearance should it be suddenly entered. 

Itkms or Economy. — A strip of thick paper laid over the edge of each 
stair, under tlie carpet, will preserve a stair-carpet from wearing through 
one-third longer than otherwise. 

Mark and number all clothing, bed-linen, table-linen, towels, &c. Count up 
frequently silver, knives and forks, and all articles of value or in common use. 

HuIPs Polishing Soap, for cleaning silver and plated ware, is a valuable 
article. It improves the polish more than scouring, saves time and does not 
wear or scratch the silver. 

Clean brass kettles, before using, with salt and vinegar, to avoid being 
poisoned by the verdigiis. 

Gum tragacanth dissolved in water makes a good and cheap paste which 
will keep till it is used up. 

Oyster kegs and mackerel tubs, when painted green, do very well to plant 
house-plants in ; and large cocoa-nut shells, cut in two and hung up with 
cords, make respectable hanging-baskets. 

When the wick is too large for the lamp, pull out a few threads and it will 
go in. 

The flavor of common molasses is much improved by boiling and skimming 
it before using. 

Damp tea-leaves, scattered over a carpet before sweeping, improve the 
colors and gives it a clean, fresh look. 

When you want a dust-pan, have it made to order, 
with the handle turning down instead of up, so as to 
rest on the floor and tip the dust-pan at a proper angle 
for receiving the dust It is a great convenience, as 
Fig. IL—Saf-m^ipori' you then do not have to stoop and hold it while sweep- 
ing dustfjan, ing. 

The patent carpet-hooks, sold by the hardware merchants, are greatly 
superior to tacks, saving a great deal of painful drudgery in putting down the 
carpet, and not requiring to be taken out and replaced every time the carpet 
Is shaken. 

, ^ Charcoal and honey, mixed together and used as a dentifrice, will whiten A 
TV the teeth with a few applications. TV 
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Beef tea is best made by cutting up tender, juicy beef in bits about one 
inch square, and put it in a strong bottle, coik ft tightly and set H in.a ket- 
tle of cold water. Boil it about two hours. The fluid thus obtained will be 
the pure nutriment of the meat, and its tonic effects are powerful. Phym- 
cians have considered it better than alcoholic stimulants in ca^ of extreme 
exhaustion, where tliere is a feverish tendency in the patient. 

CLOTHiNfi. — If you have a small dress-pattern, cat the three front breadths 
<x>n8iderably shorter tlian the others. There is no economy in making the 
dress narrower than usual. A yoke waist generaily requh^s leas doth than 
any other, as it uses up all the small pieces. 

Always shrink dress-braids before using, by putting them first in scalding, 
and afterwards in cold water. Even after shrinking, care must be taken not 
to pucker the dress in binding it, foot pui the braid on *' full.** 

To suppoi^ the weight of tlie skirts, wear an under-waist of bleached 
muslin, with five lai^e buttons sewed at intervals near the lower edge. The 
waist should be rather low in the neck. Button-holes should be worked in 
the skirt-bindings to oott-espoud with the buttons. Persons who have worn 
this garment several years pronounce it indispensable. 

The wrinkles in a cloth cloak or other cloth garments are removed by 
hanging it in a warm place. 

The following method is a good one for knitting a double heel : — ^When 
the heel is set, knit one stitch, take off the next stitch on the needle without 
knitting it; knit the next stitch, and you will find a loop of yam on the in- 
side of the heel, between the two knit stitches. Repeat the process to the 
end of the row. Coming back on the inside, you will knit the stitches that 
were left before, and leave those that were knit before, remembering to 
90am the knit stitdies. Continue thus to the end of the hed. The loops on 
the under side make the heel double, and increase the durability of the 
stocking to a great degree. 

When the nails in the soles of shoes project upwards and become trouble- 
some, they should be pounded down and the shoes be fitted with a pair of 
kid insoles, pasted in with strong paste. 

To preserve the smoothness and beauty of a muff, always carry it so that 
the ends of the fur point outward from the person. 

A strip of the glazed fabric known as argentine, is neater, lighter and 
more durable than the oiled-silk commonly used for lining bonnets. 

• ♦ • 

To Pbolono Flowkbino.— In order to prolong the flowering season in 
perpetual and other roses, and in annual and perennial plants, clip off with 
a pair of scissors the seed-vessels, as soon as the petals fiill. This prevents 
the exhaustion of the plant in the forming of seed, continues its vigor, and 
preserves a neater appearance of the whole plant. At the same time, the 
use of the s^tasors will enable the gardener to impart a symmetrical form to iSft 
^ the nUntiL /n^ 
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jRTjRiSLrj i^^i> x>om:£3Si:to bjoonomy. 

Wbittbh i*ob tbb Amnual Rsgistkb bt 8. Bdwabm Todd. 

How TO Keep Grabs from Growing ih Walks. — ^Wben the soil has not 
been excavated, where the walk is made, to the depth of ten or twelve inches, 
and the excavation is not filled with stone, gravel, old mortar and other sub- 
stances, the grass roots on each side of such walks will frequently run into 
the soil in the walk, and send up shoots so numerous that the walk will be 
quite green. 

Make a weak brine and i^rinkle the walks, by means of a water sprinkler, 
as often as the grass appears. A few pounds of salt used in this way will 
save a vast amount of hard hoeing, and, at the same tune, keep such walks 
clean and neat. 

Where there are quack roots, Canada thistle roots, or roots of any other 
noxious plants, it will be quite as well to sow the salt along the walks as it 
would to use brine. 

SuGOssTioNS ABOUT GoMDUCTiNO Water. — It frequently happens that it 
would be very convenient to carry water, in a conductor-pipe or trough, from 
a well, across the highway to a watering trough, or to a mortar-bed, six or 
eight rods distant from the well. There are two ways in which conductors 
may be arranged to carry it very conveniently. 

One way is, to set up four posts around the well and make a pktform on 
the top of them, four, six or twelve feet high, and set the pump on the top. 
Then the water can easily be carried ten rods, or more, distant from the well, 
in small open troughs or conductors, made by nailing two boards together 
like an eave-trough. The couductor may be supported by small poets set in 
the ground, and may be out of the reach of cattle. 

Another way is to set the pump on a platfoim, a few inches higher than 
the trough where the water will be received, and conduct it iu water- 
tight pipe from the top of the platform down to the ground, and then, just 
below the surface of the ground to tlie place where it is to be discharged, 
when the pipe may be turned up so that the discharging end will be almost 
as high as the pump. 

If the pump should be a fordng and lifting pump, one end of a pitman 
may be attached to the handle of the pump and the other end to a handle in 
a ipost, near the ground ; then the pump could be worked without ascending 
the platform. 

But if the pump were a chain pump, a small pulley with a groove in the 
periphery, may be put on the journal where the crank is, and a correspond- 
ing pulley on a journal set in a frame on the ground. ' Then a small chain 
, belt, which may be obtained at most hardware stores for a few cents per foot, 
will drive the reel of the pump. 
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A wooden faucet, or a metalic one, such as are used in molasses barrels, 
may be inserted in the sideof the purap-pipe or penstock, from which water 
may be drawn while the operator is standing on the ground. Such an ar- 
rangement of water fixtures will cost but little, and will sometimes save a 
great amount of labor. 

To Make ▲ Pin Stat in a Garment. — Sometimes it seems almost impossi- 
ble to make a pin stay in one^s clothes ; and this is especially true when a 
garment has been made stiff with starch, like a shirt collar. 

When pins are new and straight they will work out very readily; but 
let them be bent a little and they will '^stay put.** Let valuable shawl pins 
and collar pins be bent a little, making them full of kinks, and tliey will 
seldom work out of a garment. I never could make a pin stay in my cra- 
vat but a shoi't time until I practiced bending them a little after they were 
put in. 

Muffling the Cracks of a Door in Winter. — ^Dress out some wooden 
rods, about half an inch or more square, and cover them with strips of woolen 
cloth. Strips of list wound around these sticks will subserve a good purpose ; 
now close the door and nail the strips on the door, not on the casing, as it is 
usually done, close in the comers, on the sides and at the bottom and top. 
A door can can be made air-tight or wind-proof more perfectly by nailing the 
strips on the doors than to nail them on the casing, as it is usually done. 
When muffles are put on a door in this way a door will shut easily but very 
close and tight 

It would be a good improvement to fasten them on with small screws, as 
they could be more readily taken off in warm weather. 

How to Use a Broom Skillfully. — But very few people know how to 
handle a broom properly, although many are accustomed to sweep more or 
less every day of their lives. There is science in handling a broom as well 
as in many other kinds of manual labor. Ton may laugh at me, gentle 
reader, right in the face, at such thoughts as these, but we will show you 
that few people know how to sweep correctly. 

Ahoays draw your broom, by leaning the lumdle a little forward. And 
why ? Because that position of a broom will take the dirt along more gently ; 
It wilt sweep cleaner; it will not wear out a carpet and the broom so fast, and 
not half so much dust will be raised to fly all over furniture in a room. 

Most sweepers thrust their broom forward of them, with the handle inclin- 
ing towards them ; and this position breaks the broom very much more than 
if it were inclined in the opposite direction; it flirts the dirt up from the 
floor, thus raising more dust ; and it wears out a carpet or the paint on a 
floor much more than if it were drawn gently along in a sliding position. 

To Take a Loose Cork from a Bottle. — ^Bend a small wire in the form 
of the letter U, large enough to pass around the cork ; then put the loop end 
' of the wire into the bottle or jug, and turn it upside down, so the cork will ^ 

in:: ^ s* -^^^ 
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fiill to the mouth of the jug, with the wire on each nde of it and oyer the 
rear end, and k can be drawn out at once. The wire will be pressed into 
the Bides of the cork as it is withdrawn. A small, strong cord will some- 
times subserve the place of a wire. 

When a bottle is full of any kind of fluid, so that the cork rises to the 
mouth, put in the wire and draw it up, and make it enter the hole straight, 
when it maj be withdrawn. 

Stenciling Lettkss on Portabub Anncus.— Every one oqgfat to have 
his name stenciled on bis ba^s, umbrellas, buffiUo robes, and all such articles 
that are liable to be lost eadly. 

Hark out the letters or figures on a straight piece of tin, or sheet led or 
e(^per, and cut them through with sharp chisels by placing the tin on a 
smooth plank of bard wood. Prepare some thin paint, and lay the name on 
the article to be stencilled, and apply the paint by raising the brush np and 
down instead of drawing it back and forth. 

The reason why names are blotted badly is because the paint is too thick 
or is put on too abundantly. There should be but a small quantity of paint 
in the brush in order to do it well, and the paint should be very thin. 

To Stop Lxakaqs aboitnd Chimmbts. — Remove the shingles and fit them 
again close to the sides of the chimney ; then mrogle a lot of coal-tar and 
sand together, making a stiff paste; spread it neatly all around the chimney 
on the roof and press it down hai-d, and the water will be effectually excluded. 

This plastic material will adhere to both the brick and the shingles; and 
neither frost, rains nor dry weather will cause it to peel off. 

How TO Gut Glass. — Let a pane or piece of glass be held between two 
pieces of soft wood board, planed smoothly and true, and hold it in a viae 
firmly; if the edges of the two boards are even with each other the glass 
may be brc^en cff very true. The boards will prevent its cracking beyond 
their edges. Glass may sometimes be cut with a sliarp comer oi an old file 
almost as well as it can be cut with a diamond. 

The Wat to Paint Window Bunds. — ^There is a correct rule for painting 
window blinds, in order to do it neatly and quickly. In the first place, nail a 
strip of wood an inch or two in width across the end of a barrel ; two barrels 
will make two benches for resting the blinds on. Place tliem just far enough 
apart so that the ends of the blinds will rest on the sticks on the ends of 
the barrels; lay the blind down flatly and paint along the inside of the stiles 
and the sides of the slats near the ends ; turn the blind on one edge,, and 
paint the verjf ends of the slats, and smooth off the insade of the stiles and 
bars ; now paint the slats and the acb'usting rod, and the last thing paint the 
stiles and bars. 

When the paint on blinds is drying keep the slats open ; and do not put 
^ so much paint into the sockets of the slats as to prevent their being folded 
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or acljusted easily. See directions for preparing paint and for painting, in 
Annual Register for 1864. 

How TO Make a Putty Knife. — 
Take a piece of band iron about one- 
eighth of an inch tliick and an inch and 
Pig. l.—A PuUy Knife, ^ \^^\^ ^i^e, and six or eight inches long, 

and cut off the corners on one end, as shown by the accompanying figure, 
and punch a hole in the other end to hang it up by ; now grind the cornei-s 
smoothly and true, and grind it flat on one side and bevel it on the other side 
like a chisel. After grinding it, scour it bright on a whetstone of very fine 
grit, or with scouring brick, so that it will slip well on the putty ; if the sur- 
face is coarse, rough or rusty, the putty will not slip on it, and putty cannot 
be spread well with it. 

I have one of this kind which I made in a few minutes, and it is far su- 
perior to any other kind of putty knife that I ever met with. 

Ventilators for Grain in Bins. — ^Unless grain is very dry when it is 
stored in large bins, it is very liable to heat more or less and to become 
musty, which will injure it for market or for home consumption or for seed. 
It is usually found to be very difficult to keep buckwheat in a bin during 
the warm weather of spring and summer, because it will heat and become 
mouldy. 

In order to prevent grain from heating while it is in bins, 
saw a round hole about six inches in diameter in the bottom of 
the bin, and place a sheet iron ventilator, like the accompany- 
ing illustration, over the hole ; then, by having small windows 
in the^ides of the granary, there will be a complete circulation 
of air through tlie grain. 
Fiff. 2,—Sheet This kind of ventilators may be made of either tin or sheet 
laSw" for'^^^^^ about eighteen inches long and six inches in diameter at 
grain bins, the base, and made in the form of a cone, and the iron must 
be punched full of small holes, as in the engraving. 

I have seen this kind of ventilators in use in the granary of Mr. W. A. 
J. OzMUN, South Lansing, Tompkins county, N. T., and he assures me that 
they are a very useful contrivance. 
In case a bin is a long one, the ventilators ought to be about four feet apart 
lupROVsicENT IN VENTILATORS. — Let a holc be sawed through the floor in 
the bottom of the bin, about one foot square or more, and nail a piece of 
fine wire cloth over the hole. This will admit the air and hold the grain, and 
I cannot see why it will not be quite as good as the sheet iron ventilator just 
alluded to above. 

Ventilators for Indian Corn Cribs. — Unless Indian corn is very ripe and 

dry when it is husked and put in the crib, and unless the crib is quite narrow 

^ and airy, Indian com in the ear is very liable to be damaged more or less by 
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heating; and when the cribs are 
made over the hog-sty or piggery 
the corn is very apt to be very much 
I damaged by the aqueous vapor 
which rises from the pen beneath 
the corn, and which keeps it damp. 
Many good farmei-s contend that it 
is not at all practicable to keep 
Indian com well in cribs over a 
piggery ; but it can be done, as my 
own experience has fully proved. 

The accompanying figure repre- 
sents a ventilator that I was accus- 
tomed to use in my ciibs when I 
was engaged m farming operations, 
which was placed lengthways of the 
crib over a long opening in the 
floor. It hardly needs any descrip- 
tion. The end pieces are about six 

Fig. 8.-7«rfitotor /oTi^i^om in the «»fj»^ V^^!' ^^l\ ^"^^ ^j>"f> ^J^ 
Crib. full of two-mcb holes, and slats four 

feet iQng and three inches wide are nailed to them. 

As soon as the crib is QUed to the top of the ventilator, another one is 

placed on the top of it ; in this way ventilators are added as the crib is filled 

with ears. The ventilators are not fastened to the floor, as the ears of com 

will keep them in the place. 

All the vapor from the piggery below, as well as from the middle of the 

crib, will rise through these flues and pass off into the atmosphere beneath 

the eaves of the building, as shown in the view of a combined piggery and 

corn-house, (p. 218,) which is a complete representatipn of the one now on 

I the farm which I formerly owned in Tompkins county, 

which I built a short time previous to selling out there. 

A Good and Gh^ap Corn Cutter. — ^Take a piece of a 

good old scythe and riyet it firmly m a gain in the end 

of a handle, as represented in fig. 4 ; and if the piece 

of scythe is good stuff, and the edge thin, it will make an 

excellent com cutter. 

Portable Staging 

FOR A Roor. — The 

accompanying figure 

represents a portable 

JUg.fi.— Fort<aie Staging far a Soqf. staging to be placed 

' on the roof of a building when one is painting the roof. It consists of a 
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plank with three cleats nuled across it, as shown m fig. 
5, and legs with iron points in the ends of them to sup- 
port one side of the plank, and an iron pointed spike 
passes through the other end of the cleat. The legs are 
} made just long enough to hold the staging in a level po- 
sition when it is on the roof. The pointed spikes keep 
it from sliding when a workman is oi^ it. 

A Burning Ieon and an Eye BoLT.-^Fig. 6 repre- 
sents a burning iron, witli a handle welded to the end of 
a larger piece of iron. £?ery farmer shpuld have seve- 
ral of them, made of various sizes. They may be round 
or square ; they should be hammered smooth, and then 
(hey will burn a smooth hole. A harrow tooth welded 
on the end of a half-inch rod will make a good one for 
burning the holes in a harrow for the teeth. 

Fig. 7 represents an eye bolt, which is very convenient 
and useful when framing gates, harrows or anything else 
which is ma(|e with a mortise and tenon. After the tenon 
is drawboredy such a bolt is driven into the pin hole to 
draw the work up to a close joint preparatory to pinning it together. The 
eye is made in it for the purpose of turning it back and forth when getting 
it out of the hole. 



A CHKAi? i>IGK3-KRY -AJSX> CORN-ECOTJSK. 

Wbittsn i^B THB Annual Rbqiste^ by S. Edwabds Todd. 

The accompanying illustration of a farm building, (p. 218,) is designed 
for a small farm, where only a few hundred bushels of Indian corn are raised, 
and where only a few swine are kept. 

It is fourteen feet wide at the base, and about sixteen feet wide at the 
plates, and twenty feet long, ^nd eight feet to the top of the plate. The 
frame is built in the balloon style, except that tlie studs at the lower ends are 
mortised into the sills ; inch boards, six inches wide and sixteen feet long, 
are nailed on the studs for joists, which makes the upper floor come just to 
the lower side or bottom of the door, in the gable end of the building, which 
is hung on hinges to open upwards. A door of slats is made in the end of 
each crib, as shown in the end of the building ; and the ears of corn can be 
shoveled directly into the cribs from the wagon, on to the main floor, or into 
the attic window. 

The doorway is about eight feet wide, and the cribs three feet wide on the * 
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bottom, and such venti- 
lators as are described 
on page 216 were plac- 
ed lengthways in the 
ei'ibs. 

The building was 

ff-ijjpn^d ®*'®<5ted on a substantial 

r// /;.' jj.l& stone wall, and in the 

iHjJUU^ rear of the building is 

Sfl U ^ adoor to enter the feed 

^i^^>| Toom^ which is six feet 

"^^"^^vP wide and fourteen feet 

I long. 

The apartment for 
the annuals is about 
Pig. 1.—^ eanvmUnt and cheap piggery and comrfumse fourteen feet square, 
forasmaUfarm, and the three-lighted 

window in the wall opens into the apartment of the swine, and the four- 
lighted one into the feed room. 

On the opposite side of the building is a window into the feed room, and 
a door where the animals enter their sleeping and feeding apartment. 

The apartment of the swiue is four feet high in the clear, while in the feed 
room it is six feet in the clear ; and there is sufficient room for swill barrels, 
meal-box, and a small furnace for cooking food if desirable. 

The Partition and Trough. — ^A trough, made of plank, ten mches wide 
and four inches deep— which is sufficiently deep for holding all the swill that 
will be fed at one time — extends entirely across the pen, between the feed- 
room and the swine^s apartment The partition is made of a fiap-door or 
kind of board gate, hung on hinges, directly over the trough, to a sleeper or 
beam over head. The bottom of the flap can play fiH)m one side of the 
trough to the other, and a wooden button holds it at either place. 

When feed is put into the trough, the flap is fastened to that side of the 
trough near the swine ; then as soon as their feed is arranged in the trough 
the flap is drawn to the other side of it and secured with a button, when the 
swine all come up to the trough. 

At one end of the flap there is a small door where one could enter the 
apartment of the swine from the feed-room. Directly over the trough is a 
small door about two feet square, thi*ough which grain can be obtdned from 
the floor of the corn-house. 

The floor of the corn-house is twenty feet long ; but a portion of it, six 

feet long, which is over the feed-room, is two feet higher than the other 

part, which is about twelve feet long and eight feet wide, which affords ample 

^ room for assorting corn or for thrashing it with a machine. 
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A few loose riats are placed against the studs on the inside as ihe cribe 
are being filled, and when it is desirable to get ears oat of the crib the slats 
at the bottom of the crib are slipped a little endways with a crowbar, and 
the com will slide out as fast as it is shoveled away, and no faster* 



OROMA.Rr> MAN-jALCS-KMHINrr. 



Pboductite Orchard. — A correspondent of the Country Gentlkman 
states that Henrt J. Wirt, of Orleans county, N. Y., obtained from two 
acres of orchai-d 1,000 bushels of apples, in the year 1863. Of these he 
sold |5'73 worth, put in his cellar 60 bushels of choice fi*uit, made 60 bushels 
into cider, dried 25 bushels and fed 80 busliels to his hogs. If the trees 
were two rods apart, or 40 to the acre, this crop would be an average of 12^ 
bushels per tree. 

Market Apples. — ^The same correspondent makes the following remarks 
on this subject : 

** The apples most in demand for market are the Roxbury Russet and the 
largest and fairest red apples, such as the Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburg, &c., 
for winter, and the Detroit Red and Twenty-ounce apple for fall market. 
For red apples, the demand seems to be governed by large fflze and fine 
showy appearance, rather than by quality. For instance, the Baldwins are 
mostly grown here on young thrifty trees, or on those recently grafted, and 
the fruit, though very lai^e and fair, is generally rather coarse, and not very 
high flavored, and few farmers think of putting them up for their own use ; 
yet there are few, if any kinds, that sell better or are as profitable to raise. 
This id also true in regard to the Detroit and Twenty-ounce. Every farmer 
has apples that are as good or better to use, that will not bring half the price 
of these showy kinds ; yet they sell the highest of any apples here, many 
having been sold for fi-om $2.50 to |3 a barrel the past season. 

**The Roxbury Russet is in large demand for long keeping, making it a 
very safe apple to deal in, and bringing it into the retail market in the spring 
and fore part of the summer, when apples are scarce and high. It is much 
sought for, and probably one of the, if not the most profitable of all the 
apples grown here. It is also said that the Russets from Orleans keep better 
than those grown in any other part of the country. Greenings are largely 
git)wn, but generally do not bring so high a piice as the kinds mentioned. 
For though a far better apple, they often have to be sold for from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a barrel leas than the Baldwins." 

Profitable Crop of Apples. — ^The Genesee Farmer states than an 
orchardist in Western New- York sold from his ti-ees 11,000 barrels of apples, 
mostly Baldwins, and that the whole amount of the sales was probably about ^i 
■g^ O^ 
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$15,000. If the trees averaged three barrels each, there must have been at 
least 100 acres of orchard, and there is no question that they received good 
attention and cultivation, and that the marketing was well managed. 

Successful Apple Orchard. — A Connecticut correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker states that he planted 160 apple trees in the spring of 1869. 
The ground has been occupied with hoed crops ever since — now five years. 
These crops suffered no diminution at first fi*om the trees, but they are now 
beginning to shade them. The average circumference of the trees, two feet 
from the ground, is over a foot, and the diameter of the heads is six to 
twelve feet. Each succeeding year has given three times as many apples as 
the preceding one, and nearly the same increase is expected for some years 
to come. This is certainly very good success, and shows the superiority of 
good cultivation over neglect. An interesting fact is stated wortjiy of notice 
by all who desire to purchase big trees, viz., most of the trees were 
three years of age when set out, but those which were older and larger are 
not now equal to them in size. So much for the check in growth given by 
the removal of the larger trees. 

Dried Apples. — ^Wii. H. Rogers of Williamson, Wayne county, N. Y., 
made 7,000 pounds of dried apples out of the crop of 1868, which he sold 
at ten cents per pound, making more money for that one article than is rea- 
lized by many farmers for all their saleable products. 

Pears for Family Use. — At the winter meeting of the Fruit Growers* 
Society at Rochester, twenty-one ballots were cast for the best fourteen varie- 
ties of pears for family use, with the following results, the figures designat- 
ing the number of votes cast for eadi sort : 



Bartlett 21 

Angouleme 18 

Loniee Bonne 17 

Sheldon 17 

Lawrence 17 

Doyenne d'Ete 17 

Seckel 16 



Belle Lucrative 16 

Beurre Giffard 14 

BcarreAi\jon 14 

Rostiezer 12 

Flemiah Beauty 12 

Winter Nells 12 

Beurre Bobc 11 



Winter Apples for Market. — At the same meeting the following votes 
were received for the six best varieties of market winter apples : 

Rhode Island Greening 18 I Northern Spy 6 

Rozbury Rasset 18 Golden Russett 7 

Tompkins County King 18 | Baldwin 14 

Red Astrachan Apple. — A Massaahusetts correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer says that by picking the Astrachan apples as soon as they get well 
colored, and placing them in a dry place, their propensity to rot is checked; 
they soon become mellow, and their acidity is so reduced that they are very 
agreeable in the hot season and never cloy the appetite. 

Pears for Sandt Soils.-^A cotemporary correctly mentions the Buffum 
and Flemish Beauty as well adapted to sandy soils. To these may be added 
Osband's Summer, Skinless, Beurre d^Amalis, Washington, Onondaga and Bj^ 
^ Tyson. 
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XiiSLYING- OUT OR013LJLRD9. 



Every one will admit that an orchard handsomely Uiid out in perfectly 
straight rows, is in every respect better than where the trees are in crooked 
lines. A cultivator can feel no pride in giving proper cultivation to an 
awkardly planted orchard ; and trees standing out of line will be a constant 
annoyance to every plowman who is in the practice of laying perfectly even 
furrows. 

Some planters take great puns in setting their trees, so that one tree 
at the end of the row will hide all the rest when the eye ranges through the 
line. But in securing this desirable 6bject; a great deal of labor is often 
expended in sighting in different directions while setting each successive tree, 
so that every row may be straight- every way. The following mode of laying 
out and planting will not require one-twentieth of the labor commonly de- 
voted, may be performed under tlie direction of any common workman, and 
will give rows that will range perfectly, not only in both directions, but 
diagonally. The writer has found that two men would thus lay out from 
thirty to forty acres in a day, with perfect precision for planting. 

The first thing to do is to procure as many short pins or stakes, a few 
inches long, as there are to be trees in the orchard. These may be made by 
simply splitting short blocks or boards with an axe, say half an inch in diame- 
ter. Then procure a strong cord as long as one side of the orchard, or, if 
the orchard ia very large, as long as each section may be, if necessary to 
divide it. Then, with a pole or other measure, mark off the distances of the 
trees on this line, sticking a common brass pin through at each place 
for a tree, bending it around the cord so that it will not come out. Red 
yam sewed through and tied ai-ound the cord would be more visible than 
pins ; but the latter are quickly found if the workman measures the distance 
by pacing between them as he walks from one to the other. A new cord 
will stretch a little at first, but will soon cease to do so. The easiest way to 
mark the spaces on the cord is to wrap it lengthwise around a board cut at 
the right length, so that every third coil shall be a place for the pin. Thus, 
if the board is five feet long, by marking every third coil at the end of the 
board we obtain spaces of thirty feet. The field having been plowed and 
fitted for planting, .we are now ready for operation. Select a still day, so 
that the wind will not blow the cord out of place, and then stretch the line 
along one side of the field, at a suitable distance from the fence where the 
first row is to be. Make it as straight as possible, by drawing on it forcibly; 
a stout cord being better than a feeble one on this account. If the land be 
tolerably level, and a strong cord be selected, thirty or forty rods may be 
ij\ measured off at a time. Place flat stones or other heavy weights upon it at 
^ intervals, to keep it in position ; if there is some wind, some care will be 

^c=^ 
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• necessary in making it perfectly 
straight before thus fixing it 

• Next, drive in one of the short 
pegs or sticks at each point 

^ marked by the pin already de- 
scribed. When this is done, 

^ one row will be sMrked. Then 
remove the line, and mark each 
end of the field at right angles 
to this in the same way. Last- 
ly, mark the remaining side. 

• Before marking both ends, it is 
safest to stretch the line on the 

• foarth side, that all may be ac- 
curately spaced. Next, to fill 

• up this hollow square with the 
Fig. 1. proper marks, stretch the line 

sncoessiTely between oorre^Kmding sticks on llie opposite sides, and mark 
as before till the whole is completed. If the work has been carefully done, 
erj stake will range perfectly. Every cord will stretch more or less, but 
if stretched so that the ends shall come out even eadi time, which is attend- 
ed with no difficulty, the rows will be perfect, as shown in fig. 1. 

Next take a strip of board, say about eight feet long and six inches wide, 
as shown in fig. 2, and cut a notch in one side at the middle, just large enough 

. to let in the stem of a tree. Bore a 

1 * n *l hole through each end, exactly at equal 

Fig. 9. distances from this notch. Then, when- 



ever a tree is to be planted, place the middle notch around the p^, and 
thrust two other pegs through the holes at the ends. Then take up the 
board, leaving these two pegs, dig the hole, replace the board, and set the 
tree in the notch. Proceed in this way till the 
whole orchard is planted. It is obvious that 
the trees will stand precisely where the first 
pegs were placed, and will range in perlbct 
rows. A large number or series of the two 
^' ^ pins may be set successively by the board, so 

that a number of workmen may be digging and planting at the same time. 
It is of no importance in what direction the board is placed, as the pin and 
the tree will occupy the same spot as shown in fig. 8, the row extending 
from atob. 
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Pi^CKING- -A.n>LES IN- S^\JRr&£IL.S. 




Where fruit is sold by the quantity, barrels are always best for packing, 
as well for cheapness and strength as for the ease with which they may be 
moved without jolting. Apples will keep best if exposed in heaps two or 
three weeks to open air before barreling — as some of the exterior moisture 
escapes, and they become less liable to decay. The few minutes additional 
time required to deposit them -carefully and without dropping them into the 
barrels, will be many times repaid by the fine condition in which the con- 
sumer finds them. There should always be at least two barrels placed side 
by side when filling ; one should be marked ^' extra,'' and as the assorting 
proceeds should receive none but the finest specimens ; the other only such 
as are decidedly good ; all the rest, including those that are bruised, scabby 
or marked with insects, should be rejected for distant market, and used only 
for home purposes, such as stewing, converting into cider, or feeding to 
domestic animals. In well managed orchards, where pruning or thinning 
the branches, thinning the fruit, and proper cultivation have been attended 
to, this third or inferior portion will constitute but a very small part; in 
other orchards, grown up with suckers, weeds and grass, and with tops con- 
sisting of brush and stunted branches, the labor of selection will be small, 
for the whole crop will be of this third portion. 

Apples should be so snugly placed in the barrels that there can be no 
rattling when they are moved. They should, therefore, be slightly shaken 
several times while filling. A little practice will enable any one to do this 
sufficiently without danger of bruising. The upper stratum should be made 
as straight and uniform as practicable, and at such a height that the head of 
the barrel will slightly indent tliem — the dry wood absorbing the moisture 
and preventuig decay. 

A simple contrivance is adopted by packers 
for placing the head in position, and is shown 
in the aimexed sketch. It consists of a plank, 
a^ on which the barrel stands, into one end of 
which is dovetailed an upright piece of plank, 
5, a little higher than the top of the barrel. 
A slot, e, is cut in its upper end, and a pin 
runs across to receive the end of the lever, e?, 
which may be six or eight feet long. A round board is used as a follower, 
to be placed upon the head ; and across this board is placed a cylindrical 
piece of wood about three inches in diameter, (and flat on.the lower side,) 
on which the lever is placed. A moderate pressure at the end of the lever, 
and a little practice in its use, will enable the operator to bring the head to 
^ its position with great ease, precision and accuracy. 




Pig. 1. 
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TRAINING GRAPES TO LAY DOWN IN WINTER. 





S. WORDEN, of 

Oswego county, N. 
T., e^ves his plan, (in 
the Country Gentle- 
MAN,) as follows : 

The winters are 
growing so very cold, 
it has become neces- 
sary to lay down our 
grapevines in order 
J- to secure a crop. I 
will give you my plan 
to get more sun fore 
and after part of the 
day. My trellis runs 
east and west I set 
my vines about 18 
inches back of the 
trellis — ^the vine is 
brought under and 
tied to the lower slat; 
this brings it about a 
quarter pitch. By so 
doing they can be laid 
down and raised up 
when very large, with- 
out injury. They 
must be trained with 
"arms" and upright 
canes, fig. 1. Fig. 2 
represents the vine 
pruned to lay down. 
i\, 8 represents the 
vine laid down to 
cover for winter. 
You will see the vine 
lays flat on the grouud 
The work can be 
easily done. Light 
dry soil, muck, leaves 
or old rotten manure. 
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is good. If covered with wet, Iieavysoil, it soaks and injures the buds. By 
covering in winter they will ripen one week earlier, which is of much impor- 
tance as far iiorth as Oswego. 



WJ^^NT? OF OAX.OUXiA.TIOIT. 



A coteroporary states that a large farmer at the West, sold last fall, twenty 
tons of hay at six dollars per ton ; and again, in January, twenty tons move 
at ten dollars per ton, and thought that he was making bis fortune. In the 
spring, however, he was compelled to go long distances to buy hay at twenty 
dollars a ton, giving his note, to save his stock fi*om starvation. 

Such occurrences as this show the common want of calculation among far- 
mers in providing winter food for their stock. Every man who has kept 
cattle and horses as long as three years, ought to know the average amount 
they will consume per head each winter. The amount will, of course, vary 
with the season — a long and cold winter requiring more than a mild one* 
If the animals are exposed to the weather and winteij winds, the difference 
will be very considerable, say twenty-five or thirty per cent ; if they are well 
sheltered it will be quite small, say not more than ten per cent. The farmer 
must make his calculations accordingly, and be sure to have enough for any 
contingency, for It will not be profitable for him to keep them well through 
three-fourtlis of the winter, and then starve them to death at last. The 
amount required per head will also vary with the latitude, as well as with the 
size of the animals, and the general economy in management Perhaps it 
may be taken as an average in the Northern States, that a horse will consume 
three tons of good hay, and a cow two tons, where good care is given, and a 
moderate amount of roots, meal and other food. It is important that far- 
mers should inform themselves well on this point, in doing which, approxi- 
mate results may be easily obtained, by occasionally weighing the food given 
them during a week. 

Every farmer should know the amount of hay he has secured during the 
summer. A weighing scale for tliis purpose (which may be also used for 
weighing fattening animals,) would soon pay for itself, by enabling the owner 
to determine his whereabouts accurately ; but, in the absence of such a 
scale, the occasional weighing of a load will soon enable him to guess the 
amount not very far from the mark. Every load drawn into the bam or 
stack should be entered in his memorandum book, and he will thus be ena- 
bled to know, with tolerable accuracy, how much he has on hand, and how 
many animals it will safely carry through the winter. He can then lessen or 
£ increase his stock accordingly in good season, without waiting till he has 
vy reached the last extremity. 
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Those who have kept no such account may nearly determine the amount 
on hand by measuring. Hay, cut early, when the stalks are soft and flexible, 
will settle closer than such as is cut when nearly ripe, or when the stalks are 
stiff and dry. But, as an average, good timothy hay in a mow or stack, will 
yield a ton for every five hundred cubic feet — the top, of course, will be 
lighter, and the bottom heavier, but this will be the average. Clover hay 
will be nearly one-half lighter, that is it will require some seven hundred 
feet to the ton. A little practice in this way, with hay which he has weigh- 
ed, will enable the farmer to judge nearly the amount of hay he has stored. 
And this knowledge, applied as already stated, will not only enable him to 
meet his calculations with accuracy and economy, but will save him from 
much uneasiness and anxiety occasioned by the fear of 6tai*ving his animals. 



TRIM:3MI2^a- IIS3I>a-S3S. 




There has been some discussion, of late years, on the expense and best 
mode of trimming Osage Orange Hedges, and some have regarded it a formi- 
dable item of expense. We have made some experiments and observations 
on this subject, and give our readers the following results : 

Trimming with a stiff scythe is a rapid mode, but as the operator has to 
strike upwards in order to do the work smoothly, and to prevent breaking 
and splitting the branches, it is hard and severe work on the wrist. In most 
of the experiments alluded to, a common corn-cutter has been employed, 
which has a wooden handle about a foot and a half long, in 
which a steel blade is set obliquely and about twelve inches 
long, (fig. 1.) With this simple instrument one man has 
Fig. 1. ' trimmed one-half to three-fourths of a mile of four-year 
hedge on both sides in a day — cutting it to a peak in the middle, like the 
roof of a house. A great improvement would be made in this tool by mak- 
ing the handle three and a half feet long, and setting the blade more nearly 
in a line with it, as shown in fig. 2. The blade of an old scythe, cut short, 
might be worked over by a blacksmith, so as 
to answer the purpose well. This length of 
handle enables the operator to strike more 
efficient blows, and keep his hands clear of 
^' •• the thorns. The workman we have employed 

is satisfied he could easily trim a mile or more in a day with such a tool. 
When the hedge becomes older and higher, the labor probably would be 
somewhat increased ; but two annual trimmings would not probably oust 
^ more than one cent a rod. 
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rritJLTNTNG- LIMA BEANS. 



H, P. B. gives the following directions: — "I set two rows of posts four 
feet apart, and eight or ten feet apart in the rows ; the posts six feet high 
above ground. These may be made of good chestnut rails, hewed to three 
inches square at the top. Twelve inches above the ground along the line of 
these posts, I nail a strip three inches wide, and another at the top of the 
posts, of less width. Across, on the top of the posts, is nailed another strip 
to keep the posts firm ; another strip forms a ridge-pole, supported by small 
rafters, set at an angle of forty-five degrees, from the top of the posts. To 
the lower strips is tied cord, sixteen inches apart ; each cord is taken around 
the upper slat, and over the ridge, and secured on the opposite side in the 
same manner. It is designed to have but one plant to a cord. In this 
method of planting, more plants can stand on the same ground, and still so 
divided as to be open to the air and light, and the result is a product nearly 
or quite double that which can be grown upon poles. If the frame is well 
set up it will last many years. It may be so made that it can be removed to 
different locations. When the posts are set on each side of a garden walk, 
a very neat, shady avenue is formed, with economy of room. This plan is 
not confined to Lima beans, but it- is equally adapted to all the running 
varieties." 

W. A. Underhill, of Croton Point, North river, has adopted a mode of 
training the Lima beam, which is exhibited in the accompanying figure, and 

which he thinks possesses 
some important advan- 
tages over the common 
mode of training on poles. 
A strong wire is stretched 
from the tops of posts 
placed at a distance from each other ; and to this wire two diverging cords 
from each hill of beans are attached. This mode gives more complete ex- 
posure to air and sun, afibrds larger crops, and has a neater and more finish- 
ed appearance than the usual way of training. 




Gardrn Walks. — There is no part of gardens or pleasure grounds more 
expressive of the character of the keeping than the walks. No matter how 
fine the flower beds mny be, if the walks are not bounded by smooth and 
graceful curves, or if they are rough, irregular and unfinished, the grounds 
will convey unmistakably an expression of bad management. But a smooth 
and perfect walk on the other hand, even if carried through a wild natural 
shrubbery, imparts a finished air to the whole. These facts should be borne 
in mind by all owners of ornamental gardens. 



and perl 
J/^ shrubbei 
A in mind 
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NK-A.T PRKMISKS. 



A great difference may be observed in good farmei's, so far as keeping 
their premises in neat and finished order is concerned. With some, no 
weeds, briars or bushes are seen along fences, no gates off their hinges, and 
no tools out of place or exposed to the weather. Others, successful in most 
particulars, are careless in these and similar respects. This is doubtless 
partly owing to the force of habit, partly from a slovenly mind, and partly 
by undertaking more than they can well accomplish. As a general rule, the 
neat farmer is the most successful one — this we have observed in a large 
number of instances, and the exception is probably not one in twenty. The 
reason of this is that the man of order and energy, qualities required for tlie 
best success, carries out his ideas of order in all their details, and does not 
*do a smart thing in one place and a stupid thing in another. 

It, however, sometimes happens that order and neatness are neglected 
because everything is not thought of at the right time. To obviate this 
difficulty, every owner or manager of a farm should carry a small memoran* 
dum book in his left pantaloons pocket, where it will always be at hand 
whether he throws his coat off or not. Wherever he passes be will, of course, 
have both eyes open, and everything which he sees out of order or requiring 
attention, which he cannot instantly rectify, he should at once enter in his 
book — such, for instance, as a broken gate, latch, a board knocked off the 
fence, a harrow left in the field, a batch of thistles left uncut, a burdock and 
a bunch of eldera growing in a corner of the fence, a wagon with a defective 
linch-pin, a weakened strap in his harness, and a hundred other matters of a 
similar character. The first day that can be spared either by himself or one 
of his best workmen, should be devoted to putting these things all in order 
with the memorandum book or a copy of it before him, where everything is 
crossed out as fast as they are completed. 

By adopting this course as a regular system, the whole premises would 
soon be found to have assumed a neat and satisfactory appearance, and, as a 
matter of economy, no labor will probably be so well expended. 



Hedges for the Shade. — A friend inquires what the best hedge plants 
are to grow in the shade of trees. Nothing is better than the hemlock or 
the Norway spruce. Any one can readily determine before hand what plants 
will succeed best, by examining the interior of thickly growing bushes. If, 
on turning up the branches, the leaves are found dense and healthy inside, 
such trees will grow well in the shade; but if the inside leaves are dead, or 
the shoots bare of foliage, they will not succeed. A buckthorn hedge, for 
example, is found to have all tike leaves outside, and none at all toward the 
centre ; as a necessary consequence, the buckthorn is one of tlie worst of all 
hedges under the shade of trees. 
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POULTRY KKKFIJS-G- AND RAISINGS-. 




The following plan of a Poultry House was furnished for the Country Gen- 
tleman by Mr. C. E. Sands of Duchess county : 

The first and most important step in the successful raising of poultry, is the 
situation and building of their abode, and there are four principles to be borne 

in mind in the erection 
— light, warmth, yen- 
tilation and cleanli- 
ness — and in order to 
illustrate these re- 
quisites the more fully, 
it is proposed in the 
present article to give 
merely the plans of 
the hennery on the 
writer's premises, re- 
serving for some 
future time the most 
¥ia. 1,-JMtry House. preferable breeds, 

mode of feeding, rearing of young, &c. 

Entire originality cannot be claimed in the construction of the house, but 
the plans are the result of observation and ideas suggested in your paper from 
time to time, and although somewhat resembling the external appearance of 

fig. 23, page 74, vol. 8 of the 
Annual Rkgisier of Rural 
Axso ^ Affairs, I cannot yield to it the 
palm of the model poultry house. 
A spot as convenient as pos- 
sible to my dwelling was select- 
ed as a site for the building, for 
the nearer the poultry house is 
to the habitation of man, the 
fewer will be the attacks of 
birds of prey or any destructive 
animals. The foundation was 



D 

jiexaa 
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Fio. f^ Ground jPtan, 
dug in a side-hill, with the north and west walls banked up to within two 
feet of the eaves, leaving the south and east fronts entirely open. This was 
done in order to break the cold wintery winds. 

The building is of brick, 36 feet by 20 feet inside, the walls being 8 inches 

thick, 9 feet high. There are windows in each gable ; also three windows 6 

feet by 3 feet, separated by brick piers, in the the roosting appartment ; two 

^ windows in the laying room and also the door in the south front is half sash, 
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affording an abnndance of light and air. Tliere is also a ventilator in the 
roof over the roosting apartment, with a strap so arranged that by means of 
a cord and pully it can be raised or lowered at pleasure. There are two doors, 
one on the south, opening into the yard ; the other on the east side, and as 
an entrance into the building. Three openings for the fowls — two into the 
roostifig room, and one opening into the laying room, complete the exterior 
of the building. 

There is a cistern 5 feet square on the north side, that discharges itself by 
means of a faucet in the building, tliereby dispensing with the necessity of a 
pump. 

The interior will be more readily understood by a glance at the ground plan. 

A., passage way ; B., room for preparing warm food in the winter ; C, 
nest room ; D., roosting room, with the usual ladder-like perches ; E., doors ; 
F., cistern faucet ; G., chimney, into which is inserted the pipe of a small 
farmers' boiler, holding about 15 gallons ; H., shelves for nest boxes ; W., 
windows. 

The walls inside are plastered arid finished with lime and white sand, thus 
adding to the warmth of the building, and presenting a smooth surface for 
white wasliing. 

The floor was first paved with brickbats, and grouted, and then floated off 
with a thick coat of cement, rendering it entirely rat-proof, and easy to re- 
move the droppings. The floor above extends over the rooms 0. and B., and 
is about 20 feet square, and is used for feed bins, (of which there are three,) 
and for storing coops, nest-boxes, &c., when not in use. The loft is gained 
by means of a ladder through a trap-door over the room B., thus doing away 
with the necessity of a stairway ; the ladder when in disuse may be hung on 
hooks screwed into the partition. 

The gi-ain is hauled up by means of a tackle, and discharged below tlux>ugh 
shoots as required. 

The partitions between the different apartments are made of slats, 1 inch 
thick, 2} inches wide, and set 8 inches apart. This arrangement allows a free 
circulation of air, and also the heat from the stove in winter, to equalize the 
temperature. 

The last, though not the least requisite, is the proper arrangement of the 
nest-boxes. Upon this part of the establishment I hajire paid more attention 
than to any other, and after trials of many of the plans advocated have adopt- 
ed the present one. There are two shelves running each side of the room, 
the first about 12 inches from the floor, and the otlier about 18 inches above 
it ; the shelves rest upon brackets which project about 5 inches beyond the 
shelves, upon which is fastened a bar for the hens to hop up on before going 
into the nests. 

The boxes are made of siding 16 inches by 14 inches, planed inside and 
^ out, without any bottom, the shelf forming a bottom, thus rendering it easy 
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to cleanse after three weeks* occupation. In order to give an idea of security 
to the nests, I have nailed laths between the shelves and fastened small hem- 
lock branches between them. 

There is a yard attached to the building, 86 by 80 feet, boarded close from 
the ground about 8 feet, in order to keep off cold winds. There is also in it 
a shed about 76 feet long, and 6 feet in height, under which the fowls con- 
gregate in stormy weather. 



a?RX7E'S FOTATO I^JLuAJ^TTKR. 



S. £. Todd, who has superintended the trial of a working model of this 
machine, gives the following account of its working : 

It performs the labor of making its own mark or furrow for receiving the 
potatoes ; cutting them ; dropping them ; covering them, and rolling them, 
all at one operation, in an excellent and farmer-like manner. 




The accompanying illustration will furnish a correct idea of this implement. 
One horse will work it with great ease. Two drive wheels in front support 
the machine and work the cutting and dropping apparatus, and cause the im- 
plement to run very steadily. Any boy who is strong enough to handle a 
cultivator, can work this implement without any difficulty. 

The potatoes are put into the hopper, and enough for a hill is cut and 
dropped with great accuracy, and covered as well as the labor could be done 
by hand, and as fast as a horse can walk. 

In addition to these things, the machine is neatly and substantially made, 
and must prove a great labor-saving implement in those localities where large 
crops of potatoes are raised either for market or for home consumption. 
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SUI>l?ORXS 'FOR XjIG-JSTTNTNG- RODS. 




Former numbers of the Register have given full directions for erecting 
lightning rods. But frequent inquiry is made for particular directions how 
to fasten them to the building. 
Wooden supports are far better than anything else, for several reasons. 
They are cheaper, more easily secured, will not direct the 
fluid into the building, as iron, and may be made longer, so 
as to keep the rod farther from the building. The upper 
snpport on a chimney may be a light, square wooden frame, 
a, fig. 1, nailed together, and accurately fitting the chimney 
outside, one of the rods forming the frame projecting a foot, 
through which a hole is bored to receive the rod. A car- 
penter will make such a frame in half an hour. At the 
IA foot of the chimney a piece of plank, with a hole through 
the upper edge, as shown in fig. 2, is nailed on the roof, 
so as to keep the rod about six inches from it. One or 
more like this may be placed between the 
chimney and theeave8,to keep the rod above 
the roof. At the eaves a very simple fastening' 
Pio. 1. IS made, consisting merely of a piece of Fio. 2. 
board with a hole through the outer end, nailed on the roof, or still better 
beneath the eaves, and projecting a few inches. Should any support at the 
side of the building be required, it may be made as shown in fig. 3. 

(N Any blacksmith can make the rod, by simply welding rods 

^^_^^g^^ together, when it may be easily dragged home behind a wagon ; 

^ and a carpenter, or even any common farmer of ordinary in- 

Pio. 8. genuity, will make the supports. If the upper end has several 

points, the lower end of the rod should be first passed through the supports 

before they are fastened to the building. 

Copper is a better conductor than iron, in about the same ratio as its in- 
creased cost — iron is best and stiffest on the whole, except beneath the earth, 
where copper is better by not corroding away. Several points, by dividing 
the dischai^e, sliould there ever be any, would be less liable to melt, as has 
sometimes happened with a single point. Iron points, ground sharp like a 
needle, and polished, will remain sharp for ages, for no water to corrode can 
remain upon them. Or they may be tipped with copper. 

A common cause of failure is the shallow depth of the rod at bottom. It 
should never be less than 6 or 6 feet into the earti^ and ahould have a bushel 
of chiu^uoal there to dissipate the fiuid. 
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RAISING- NOTING- XIMISBR* 



The rapid and almost entire disappearance of the original forests of the 
several States, and the great increase in the price of timber, indicate the im- 
portance to every considerable land-owner, of allotting a portion of his farm 
to the growth of new timber. The following rules should be observed : 

1. Where old woods are cut down the new growth will spring up the best 
by making a thorough clearing as far as any of the trees are cut. 

2. The young and dense growth which now springs up will afford much 
more and better timber by being properly thinned out and trimmed every few 
years — the part thus cut out proving a valuable crop each time. 

3. Different rules have been given as to the distances of thinning ; but the 
more common opinion is that young trees should not be allowed to stand 
nearer together than one-third of their height. The thriftiest and straightest 
trees should always be left, and the distances asunder be nearly uniform. The 
superiority of timber-Und thus treated, both in the amount and quality of the 
timber, over such as is entirely neglected, would be surprising to any who 
had never before witnessed it. 

4. The most profitable period or age for cutting, as indicated by ample ex- 
peiience, is about twenty years; a less average yearly return will be obtained 
if shorter or longer periods are selected. Well managed timber land on 
medium soils will produce at this age about 20 cords per acre, or one cord 
per acre annually. A farmer therefore may obtain a supply of fuel equal to 
20 cords yearly from 20 acres of woodland ; or an equal amount of more 
valuable timber. 

6. A larger amount and more valuable returns might be obtained from land 
specially planted in the firat instance with the most valuable kinds of trees. 
They might be planted in the first place on cultivated soil, in alternating or 
occasional rows with corn, or other drilled crops. The cultivation given 
would cause a rapid growth while the trees are young ; the thinning might be 
more systematically and perfectly performed ; wagons could pass with perfect 
facility for drawing off the timber between the straight rows ; and the rows, 
when once established, would remain perpetually, the ti-ees sprouting up from 
the stumps at each cutting. 



Hartestino Roots. — In harvesting Turnips, Carrots, &c., a great deal of 
time may be saved by cutting off the tops before they are removed from the 
soil, by means of a small, light hoe, ground as sharp as a knife. Turnips are 
most quickly removed by a two-pronged tool in form of a hoe, placed under 
them. If Carrots have been planted in straight drills, plowing a deep, even 
furrow close to and away from the row, will facilitate the work. 
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ZjA.YING- a?ILK IN- J:>TIA1N&. 



There are three kinds of material forming the bottom of drains, requiring 
different treatment in selecting and laying the tile. The first, where the bot- 
tom is slaty or smooth rock, the horse-shoe tile, without any shoe, may be 
used freely and safely, as it can never sink or become choked. In hardpan 
or compact earth the horse-shoe may settle in the lapse of y cat's, and hence 
is objectionable. The bottom of such drains should be cut and smoothed off 
with a round scoop, so as nearly to fit the tubular tile to be kid in it. If the 
soil is quite hard, and rather clayey, a little straw is all the covering that is 
necessary before throwing in the earth. If softer and more sandy, a small 
flat stone or two inclined flat stones, should be laid on each joint These will 
not only serve as a covering, but will tend to prevent the pieces from settling 
out of line. Broken fragments of larger tile, by fitting more accurately, are 
better than flat stones. If the soil be quite sandy, and especially of the nature 
of quicksand, it it will be absolutely necessary to procure short tubular col- 
lars, into which the two joining ends of the pipe tile may be thrust These 
collars will not only serve as a cover, but form a perfect security against any 
displacement by settluig. 



a?YiN"a- m:-AlTkrials moR b^armers. 



There are two materials used for the various purposes of binding and tying 
which every farmer should be supplied with. One of these used for gardening 
purposes, tying up trees and plants, ligatures for budding, Ac, is the prepared 
basswood bark. This is very easily manufactui-ed, and may be procured in 
abundance wherever basswood is used for timber or saw logs. Remove the 
bark when it will peel freely, and place it under water immediately, before it 
dries any whatever. A moderately running stream is best, as it canies off 
the foul odor otherwise arising. It is best to place it in masses or beds, and 
sink it by means of stones. In ten days or so the inner or smooth bark will peel off 
handsomely in stout ribbons, and should be hung up to dry. The remaining bark 
may be sunk again, and in a fortnight will afford another and coarser peeling. 

The other material, valuable for binding cornstalks, com shocks, thrashed 
straw, and other purposes where strength is needed, is the ozier, such as nursery- 
men employ for packing trees. There are different o^ers, some too brittle for 
this purpose— the stronger sort, SaUx purpurea, is nearly as stout and flexible 
as hemp cords, and as much will grow on a square rod for binding purposes as 
may be obtained from an acre of rye straw. It should be cut down every 
spring to the ground, and the young shoots which numerously spring up con- 
stitute the tying material. 
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■WORK IN" ITS &1S1ABON 

FOR THE KITCHEN-GARDEN, FLOWER-GARDEN AND GREEN-HOUSB. 




HE following hints are not intended as full directions, but as 
timely snggentions to assist in the performance of the various 
J%I^i^i o|X'rations of the garden in their proper season, as delay or 
neglect from forgetfulness frequently leads to poor success or 
entire failure. 

IVork for January. 
Kitchen Garden. — Little can be done out of doors in the northern and 
middle states. Various preparations may, however, be made, which will 
essentially lessen labor and care, when active out-door operations commence. ' 
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Hot-bed frames (figs. 2 and 8) 
may be constructed or repair- 
ed. Nothing is better for the 
inside of the boards which come 
in contact with the earth than 
two or three good coatings of 
gas-tar, applied hot, when the 
boards are perfectly dry. It will 
preserve them from decay many 
times longer than if unprotected. 
The outside may be painted with 
common yellow ochre paint. If any 
glasses in the sash have been broken, 
replace them and secure any that are 
loose. Of the various substitutes for 
glass, such as varnished muslin, oiled 
paper, &c., none will compare to glass 
itself. Hand-glasses of various forms, 
may be now made ready for spring use. Fig. 4, is a hand-glass, made by 




Fig. Z,—Jfode ofocmnecHng comers qf 




Fig. 6. 



sliding a pane of glass on each side of a double-sloped box, in tin grooves 
nailed on each edge, with a wire loop for handling and hanging up. Fig. 6, 
is a box liand-glnss. Fig. 6, is a long hand-glnss, for drills. 

Procure or prepare beau-poles and various stakes, brush for peas, Ac; as 
the latter is most easily inserted by means of a good sharp dibbler, 
procure one or two of these tools. A blacksmith may manufacture 
one with a steel point, in a hollow, conical form, into which an 
old spade handle may be inserted, as shown in fig. 7. Bean-poles 
are best inserted in holes made with a crow-bar. 

Manure. — As nothing is more important than a plenty of manure 
for successful kitchen-gardening, every means should be resorted 
to for an abundant supply. Thoroughly prepared compost is always 
Fig. 7. best, and tlie beds may be commenced in winter. As long or 
Didbler, fibrous manure can never be intermixed well with garden soil, it 
should be used only in such compost-heaps (figs. 8 and 9) as are to remain 
ij\ over summer. If spread in thin, alternate layers, with loam, peat, turf or 
vy leaf-mould, and the heap worked over and made fine, after laying several ^ 
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Fig. B.-~WeU made compoit heap^ 
with tMn layers. 



Fig. 9,— Badly made compost heap, or 
with thick layers. 



months, it will then constitute an excellent enriching material. A sprinkling 
of fresh or leached ashes on each layer, as the heap is made up, will add to 
its value. Manure in a fresher state will answer well for many crops, pro- 
vided no straw or long litter is used, and the manure is thoroughly and 
finely incorporated with the soil when applied. In this case it will be neces- 
sai'y to avoid the use of straw for litter (unless chopped short,) and use saw- 
dust or leaves. A pile of strong, fresh manure should be reserved for early 
hot-beds. 

If Asparagus Beds were not mulched or coated late in autumn, the work 
may still be performed. Its chief objects are to protect the plants and to 
furnish liquid manure for the roots, both of which accelerate the early 
growth of the shoots. 

Seeds. — These should be procured as early as opportunity presents. Get 
the very best, from the most reliable sources. Never purchase seeds merely 
because they are cheap. Dishonest, tenth-rate dealers mix old and new 
seeds together, and it is difficult to detect the fraud. It is not economy to 
prepare ground in fine condition at much expense, and then grow poor vege- 
tables, or lose a crop by the failure of seeds. 
Flower Garden. — Cuttings may be prepared of hardy deciduous shrubs, 
and packed away in cellars, in boxes of damp moss. Hardy 
shrubs, set out in autumn may be mulched with manure ; 
it will tend to protect the roots from cold, assist in enrich- 
ing the soil, and prevent the ground 
from becoming hai-d and crusted in 
spring. In the middle states, where 
the ground is not frozen, beds for 
the spring planting of flowers may 
be cut in turf, and the excavation 
filled with enriching materials; and 
trenching, where necessary, may be 
performed. Marking sticks, rods 
for tying up flower stalks, and struc- . 
tures (figs. 10 and 11) for support- 
ing climbers may be made. 
Green-Housk. — As plants in the 





^ Fig. 10,— Support 
for climbers. 



Fig. It.— Support for 
green-house, during this Beaaon of climbers, partly covered. 
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the year, are mostly in a nearly dormant state, they need but very little 
wateiing. The soil may be examined, and if moderately or slightly moist, 
that is sufficient. The temperature should be about 46^ or 50^ in the day 
time, and 86** to 40® at night — never lower than 86®. Watch the ther- 
mometer sufficiently to prevent all danger of freezing. In. very severe 
weather exterior matting must be resorted to. 

IVork fbr February. 

Kitchen-Garden. — Read the directions for last month, most of which 
will be applicable throughout the present month. Hot-beds for the early 
forcing of cabbage, tomato, egg-plants, &c., may be made in the middle 
states. Procure a supply of fresh manure for these, and old or decayed 
manure or compost for spring application to open ground. Composts, worked 
over and made fine, greatly exceed in value coarse and imperfect mixtures. 
HaVdy grapevines, currants and gooseberries may be pruned. Examine 
tools and see they are all in repair. Procure the very best, now that labor 
is so high priced — for a tool costing two dollai-s, and enabling a workman to 
do fifty cents more of labor per day, will pay for itself many times over 
during the season. Seed drills, and all implements for saving labor, should 
be procured. 

Seeds. — Observe the remarks under last month, and obtain the 
best selected seeds, from the most reliable sources. Plant but \'^\s 
varieties, and these the best — but a share of the new sorts may be 
placed on trial, on a small scale. Among the leading kinds the 
following varieties may be mentioned as 
worthy of planting for general crops. 
Figures and descriptions are given of 
several of these, to assist in identifying 
the varieties, and for preventing mis- 
takes.* 

Badish. — The Olive-shaped is the 
best early; the long scarlet (fig. 12) is 
the best for general crops. The Black 
Spanish is sown late, for winter use. 

Beet.— The Bassano (fig. 13) is the 
best early variety ; it is flat, somewhat 
like a flat tin-nip, but more ribbed, and 
varies from four to six inches in diame- 
ter. It is not suitable for long keeping, 
becoming coarse and fibrous. It is suc- 
Fig. 12. ceeded in a few days by the Early Turnip Fig. 13. 

* For most of those figures, copied from Burr's " Vegetables of America," we 
are indebted to J. E. Tilton & Co., publisher:?, Boston. 
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Beet, (fig* 14,) wliicli m better for long 
keeping, wnd w iidHpkHi to exttusive 
eul deration. The Long I^Lood Bi^et is 
fJi^o aiL exeolleut beet for cultivation^ 
;iiiil for liitti plj^iuiitg for winter uae. 
hs long continued euUure ha5 l«d to 
mucb vmiiitionj and Injnue tlie impor- 
tance of selecting seed and fiecuni>g 
the best varieliea* The improved Long 
Blood (Eg. 15) 13 larger and longer 
than tlj<i common variety^ sometimes 
extending to near two feet long. It Ia 
very dark in color, being Eeailj blat:k- 
bh-purple, ^ 

Turnips — The Purple-lop Stmp- 
leaved, (fig. 18,) ia one of the most 
valuable varieties. It is productive 
and excellent in quality, the flesh being 
clear, white, firm, rich and well flavor- 
ed. The White Top Flat (fig. 19) is 
a medium size and uniformly white in 
color. The leaves are few and small, tlie 
flesh white, fii*m and well flavored. The 
White-top Strap-leaved is similar to 
the Purple-top Strap-leaved, but differ- 
ing in color — both excellent in quality. 
The Tellow Malta is a handsome, small 
bulbed early variety, and is one of the 
best yellow turnips for summer use. Fig. 1^ 
The Yellow Stone is also an excellent variety. 
O^iww*.— The Large Rod Wethersfield (fig. 20) la 
poor sort, of very large size, and, yielding heavy crops, is ex- 
tensively cultivated. It is 
one of the best for keep- 
ing. It is often five inches 
in diameter, and three in 
depth; the skin is deepj 
purplish red ; the flesh pur- 
plish white. The Silver 
Skin Onion (fig. 21) is of 
medium size, with a skin 
silvery white ; the flesh is 
white, flne grained and mild 



W€irfo7fned 
long Blood 
Beet. 



Fip. 17. 

Badly 
formed 

beet, or 




Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 20. 



Fig. 21. 



Fig. 23. 



flavored. It is a poor keeper, wliicli is its chief objection. It is, however, 
well adapted for sowing at the close of sunjmer, for early use, or marketing 
in spring. The Yellow Onion (fig. 22) is an excellent variety, widely known 
and extensively cultivated. It is rather above medium in size, has a yellow- 
ish-brown skin and a nearly white, fine-grained and well-flavored flesh. The 
Danvers Onion is a sub-variety, greater in productiveness but not so good a 
keeper. 

Ctummbers. — ^The early cluster, (fig. 23,) is small 
and very early. It is quite productive and a popular 
early garden sort, but is not adapted for pickling. The 
Early Frame is a few days later, and is a well known 
and a good sort. The Long Green is one of the best 
for general use. 

Melons. — The Green Citron, (fig. 24,) is nearly round 
and regularly nbbed ; in size medium or rather small, 
skin green and thickly netted; flesh green, very juicy, 
with a rich and sugary flavor. It is uniformly excel- 
lent, quite productive and is one of the most valuable 
varieties. The Large Netted Muskmelon, (fig. 26,) is 
large, oval, strongly ribbed, thickly netted, yellow ; 
flesh yellow, thick and sweet, but not so juicy and 
melting as the last ; hardy, and well adapted to com- 
mon cultivation. 

Watermelorts. — The Black 
Spanish is large in size, round- 
ish or oblong, somewhat ribbed, 
skin very dark green, flesh deep 
red, fine grained, sweet and ex- 
cellent; seeds nearly black. 
The Carolina Watermelon is 
large, oblong, deep green, vari- 

I I I I III iM^ I ^^^i^^^^^^^^^i ®g*'®*^ ^^*^^ P*^® green; flesh 
i \ ""^^^^^^^Hm^H^BBI^^^ granular, crisp, sweet, and of a 
^ Fig. 24. go<xi quality ; seeds black. The 




Fig. 88. 
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Fig. ^.— Large Netted Mmkmeton, 

Mountain Sweet watermelon is similar in form, but 
of a dai'ker green ; seeds brown. 

Squashes. — Among the numerous varieties, the 
following rank as some of the best : Summer Crook- 
neck, (fig. 26,) is bushy in habit; fruit medium in _ 
size, measuring about eight inches in length ; bright ^^* *** 

yellow, warty. It is soft, and easily penetrated by the nail, when young 
and at a proper age for use. It afterwards becomes harder, and the flesh 
coarse and unfit for cooking. The Scalloped, (fig. 27,) is early, erect in 
growth, fruit somewhat hemis- 
pherical in form, deeply and 
regularly scalloped. It should 





Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 

be used when not more than half grown. It is not quite so dry and sweet 
as the summer crookneck. The right time for using these two varieties is 
easily determined by piercing them with the finger nail. The Hubbard 
Squash, (fig. 28,) is an excellent variety, which has of late years become 
widely known for its excellent quality and long keeping. The form is an 
irregular oval, or somewhat like a double cone; surface knotty, dull green; 
flesh rich, yellow, fine grained, sweet, dry and excellent ; keeps well through . 
the winter, but is rather best when nearly fresh. Sweet Potato Squash, jjft 
(fig. 29,) is somewhat similar to the Hubbard, but is larger and smoother, / ) 
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Fig. 29. 

and the skin much lighter in color. The 
flesh is yellow, fine grained and sweet, 
nearly equal to the Hubbard. Winter 
Croocknecls, (fig. 30,) is an old, widely- 
known sort, remarkable for its productive- 
ness and ease of cultivation. It is quite 
vai-iable is size, form and quality. 

All these, as well as other varieties of the 
Squash, should be planted far away from 
each other. Two varieties in the same gar- 
den, even when planted at opposite sides, 
will become intermixed and deteriorate. 

Cabbage. — The Early Sugar-loaf is the 
earliest variety, but must be used as soon 
as the heads become solid, as it will not 
keep long. It is immediately followed by 
the Early York, one of the oldest, most 
popular and best early sorts. The Winter 
Drumheads, of which there are several sub- 
varieties, are the best for winter use. The 
8awys are distinct varieties; remarkable 
for their tender and delicate texture, but 
they do not head so compactly as the com- 
mon sorts. The Green Globe Savoy, (fig. 
81,) is one of the best and most commonly 
known. As it requires a long time to per- 
fect its heads, it should be planted early, 
have rich soil and receive good cultivation. 
The Red Cabbage is desirable for pickling. 





Fig. 81. 
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Peas. — One of the best early varieties is Landi-€tli's Extra Early ; which, 
however, quickly ripens its seed. The Eugenia is one of the finest of the 
new early sorts. The Champion of England and the Marrowfats are the best 
of the later varieties. 

Flower Garden. — See directions for last month. Sticks, rods and struc- 
tures for supporting flowers and climbers, being constantly exposed to 
moisture, should be protected from decay by paint. Avoid rendering them 
conspicuous by painting white ; small rods may be green ; larger structures 
appear much best if painted brown. To prevent decaying at joints, apply 
a thick coating of gas tar at those places when they are put together. 
Stalces, poles, &c., should be well coated with the same material, where they 
enter the ground. 

Hardy shrubs may be pruned for the purpose of bringing them into sym- 
metrical shape ; if they grow too freely, cut off the longer, leadei-s ; if too 
feeble, tliin out the flower spurs. 

Green-Housk. — Follow the directions of last month 
in relation to temperature and watering. Plants 
beginning to grow will need more water, as they throw 
off a portion from their fresh 
leaves; but be careful not to 
overdo the matter. Keep 
both shrubs and plants, as 
soon as they commence grow- 
ing, pinched into compact ^..^ 
symmetrical shape, and avoid , ^ 
one-sided and long-stemmed 
growth. Remove decayed 
leaves and everything ad- 
verse to neatness; destroy 
iAsects by fumigation with 
tobacco and a solution of 
whale oil or soft soap. Re- 
pot or top-dress the soil 
where necessary. 

Work for lHarcli* 

Kitchen Garden. — Open ground work can be performed only in the 
middle states, and towards the end of the month ; and it is better to wait 
till danger from cold and freezing storms has passed. 

Asparagus beds should be foiked up the «noment the frost leaves the 
ground, turning under the manure applied in autumn, and avoiding injury 
to the crowns or forming shoots. Pie-plant may be obtained early by cover- 
^ ing each plant with a barrel open at top and bottom, and filling it loosely ' 





Fig. da.— Badly train- 
ed ffreen-funtse plant. 



Fig. dS.—WeU trained 
green-house plant. 
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with manure ; the stalks will grow up through the manure and become 
lai*ge, blanched, tender and excellent. Early potatoes may be accelerated 
by placing the cut roots closely together in a hot-bed, and covering with a 
few inches of earth. Set these out when the sprouts have about reached 
the surface, and a week or two will be gahicd by the operation. If allowed 
more room in a hot-bed, they may be set out when two or three inches high ; 
but in either case the transplanting should not be done so early as to cause 
danger from frost. Lettuce, sown in autumn, transplanted into the hot-bed, 
will come forward earlier than if sown there. The earliest peas may be 
planted as soon as the ground admits working. 

Hot-beds in the noi-thern states, for ordinary purposes, should not be made 
before the 20th. If made earlier, for prolonged forcing, they will need en- 
casing in fresh manure before the old heap becomes spent. 

Manuref if tiot spread in autumn, should be applied as early as practica- 
ble to open ground ; and if the soil admits, worked in towards the close of 
the present month. Remember that manure thoroughly and finely inter- 
mixed with the soil is worth more than double such as is left in lumps or 
masses, or deeply spaded under in a single stratum. 

Flower Garden. — New beds for planting annuals, herbaceous perennials 
and shrubs, if not made last autumn, should be made as early as the ground 
opens, that the enriching materials may become thoroughly diffused through 
the soil. Hardy perennials and bulbs should be divided and set out as soon 
as the soil will admit, as they commence growing early. Hardy shrubs may 

be transplanted at the same time, 

or afterwards. Be careful to 

spread out all the fine roots, and 

fill among them well with fine soil ; 

cut the shoots back well, to give 

them a good form, and to cause a 

fine start. Sow annuals in hot-' 

bed for early floweiing. 

Tender shrubs and plants, and 

half-hardy bulbs, which were 

covered with leaves or evergreens 

in winter, should have this cover- 
ing gradually removed as wann 

weather approaches. Clear away 
all unnecessary litter, and keep the ground neat and clean. 

Hardy roses should be pruned before the buds open, and enriching ma- 
terials applied to the soil. The fresh start thus given them will fumisli a 
finer and more copious bloom. 

Box edging may be re-set towards the close of the month. If, as some- 
times happens, the plants have grown tall and large, set them deeply in a - 





tig. M." Careless- 
ly planted shrub. 
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narrow trench, spread out the branches 
like a fan, (fig. 36,) and press the earth, 
as tlie trenches fill, compactly against 
them ; then sliear off the whole row near- 
ly to the ground. The^e will all grow 
and leave no gaps. 

New lawns should be sown heavily with 

suitable grass seed, (at the rate of two 

Pig. 2R.— Setting out tfox-edging, ] bushels or more per acre,) as early as the 

the ground can be prepared and properly mellowed. The seed will start 

early, and grow beyond the reach of summer drought, and being mown 

every week, will form a beautiful turf the same year. Lawns formed by 

sodding should be 
made very early, be- 
^ fore the grass starts, 
and the turf laid 
closely and compactly so 
that there may be no cre- 
vices between the cut 
Fig. 88.— TfW laid turf, portions or beneath them. 

Green-House. — Air very freely in fine weather. Head back oranges or 
give them a proper shape. Give water more freely to plants in full growth. 
Remove ^11 dead leaves, trimmings and rubbish, as well as dust, from the 
leaves, and moss or mould fi-om the outside of the pots, and give the whole 
apartment a neat and fresh appearance. Carnations may be layered and 
fuchsias propagated by cuttings. Repot and prune plants. 

These directions being fur green-house plants only, (and not for those from 
tropical regions requiring a high heat,) the temperature should be continued 
moderate, or from 46 <* 60». 

Work for April. 

Kitchen Garden. — Gumplete the labors directed in last month and pre- 
pare the ground for early crops as soon as suflSdentlydry. With heavy soils 
at least a week or two may be gained by underdraining ; and sometimes the 
same excellent effect may be attained by the addition of sand from any 
source where it can be obtained. It will be observed that the application of 
sand has this great advantage over manuring, — it remains perpetually in the 
soil. In the northern states all the early garden crops may be planted soon 
after the opening of this month, if a good soil has been prepared. Hardy 
plants, such as parsnips, carrots, beets and onions, may be sown as early as 
the ground is fit for them. Those more sensitive to cold, such as beans, cu- 
„ cumbers and squashes, cannot be hurried by early planting; but only by for- 

JL warding in hot-beds, or starting under hand-glasses. 

I) Asparagus should be transplanted very early or before the shoots appear. 

^c^ ■— - 
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It will continue longer and flourish better if two distinct beds are pro- 
vided and shoots cut from them alternate sensons ; a continued cutting from 
the same bed has a tendency to check the roots. The old practice of dig- 
ging a pit three or four feet deep for asparagus, and filling it with a rich com- 
post of manure and soil, is unnecessary — and induces planters to place 
the roots too closely together, in order to obtain all they can from the bed. 
The shoots will be larger and better if the plants are allowed plenty of room 
on a soil less than half as deep, with constant cultivation to keep the sur- 
face mellow. Asparagus beds coveied with manure litter in autumn or 
winter, should have this forked in as soon as the soil thaws, avoiding injury 
to the ci'owus. 

Hot-beds may be made in the northern states by the first of the month, 
and will prove useful iu forwarding young cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, 
radishes and cucumbers, as well as many other vegetables. Cucumbei-s and 
other plants which do not bear removal well, should be planted in pieces of 
inverted turf or in small pots. 

In planting seeds it is important to observe a proper depth corresponding 
with the size of the seed. More injury is done by deep thau by shallow 
planting ; unless the work be postponed late in the season, when the soil is 
quite dry. We have known unskillful gardeners, for example, to cover 
beets two or three inches deep, very few of which come up, and the seeds- 
men denounced as a consequence. Seed from the same parcel covered 
scarcely an inch in depth came up copiously. Avoid superficial .waterings 
of planted seed in dry weather, as it only serves to moisten and crust the 
surface. 

As soon as young crops appear, keep the soil constantly mellowed to accele- 
rate growth and destroy weeds. 

In all instiuices never work a strong soil when wet or adhesive, whether 
for planting seeds or for cultivating it. 

Flower Garden. — The fii-st work is to clear away all rubbish and stalks 
of plants, straw, leaf or manure coverings, &c. The sooner that the beds 
for annual flowers can be prepared the better, in order that the compost 
mixed with the soil may become thoroughly incorporated. Seeds of very 
hardy plants^ which start readily or spring freely from self-sown seeds in 
autumn, may be sown early in spring. Others which germinate with more 
difficulty, should not be put in until later, or when the soil has become warm. 
Many seeds are lost and disappointment caused by planting them too soon. 
If the soil is too dry to start them readily, it may be kept 
moist for a few days by a covering of matting or sacking, 
and the young plants may be protected by placing over 
them a box or broad hoop stretched with thin muslin, or 
inverted flower pots, (fig. 39,) slightly propped up on the 
north side. Care must be observed in the depth of burying 
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the seed. Very small ones, such as the Portulaoca, should not be half an inch 
deep, the moisture of tlie surface being preserved as above described. 

Remember that the great secret of success in raising beautiful annual 
flowers is, 1. A good selection of sorts ; 2dly. A good, well prepared soil ; 
8dlj. Thinning out, so as to give plenty of room for each plant ; and 4thly. 
Pinching in during growth, so as to form neat, symmetrical, densely bloom- 
ing plants. Annual flowers which have been started in hot-beds, should not 
be set out before the end of the month or later. 

Biennials and perennials sown a year ago should be reset, giving each plant 
sufiicient room. Stools of perennials which have become large, and which 
it is desired to multiply, should be taken up and carefully pulled asunder, 
and replanted — doing the work very early, before growth has commenced. 
The growth of dahlias may be started in pots within doors. 

Hyacinths shaded from the sun at the conmiencement of blooming, will be 
finer and continue longer. 

Towards the end of the month care should be given to mellowing the soil 
in flower beds, especially in those occupied with perennials, were it is liable 
to become crusted. 

Lawns should be sown as early in the spring as the ground can be pre- 
pared ; and the seed very thickly sown, brushed, raked or rolled in. It will 
start more evenly and densely than if the sowing is done later, being careful 
to mow it at least once a month during the season. 

Gravel-walks should be constantly kept In neat condition — ^nothing can 
make a flower garden appear well where the walks are neglected or left un- 
even or with ragged edges, or with irregular or angular border-lines. Let 
them form graceful curves and possess a neat, smooth, finished surface, and 
they will give character to almost any grounds they traverse. 

FUnoer Beds and Edgings, — The modern practice, which is undoubtedly 

the best in every respect, — for 
economy, beauty and landscape 
effect, — of cutting circular, el- 
liptical and arabesque beds in 

Kg. m.-mw»r B^ cuiin. turf, «*» UU ""°*'* ^""^1 ^^]J «'>'.•'"*» "'^ 
edging. necessity of formmg edgings to 

these beds ; hence the lessened demand for box edging and plants of a simi- 
lar character. In some cases, however, such may be desirable, and if 
Dlaced on lawns nothing perhaps is better than ornamental tile of a soft 

brown color made for 
this purpose, project- 
ing but slightly above 
the surface. Edging 
made of growing 
Fig. 41.— 5mMoi» qf Flower Bed, cut in turf, plants is only appli- S^ 






cable to beds which do not border on grass. 



21 



Box, if well planted or started Q 

-^o^ 
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inirvvy|w and kept properly shorn down, forms a neat 
J edging for a few years; but as it becomes older 



Fig. 43.-7^ edging. loses its fresh appearance and is liable to be 
killed in spots. The smaller species of iris form stout, vigorous edgings, 
easily kept within bounds. A neat and good edging is also formed of the 
Blue-eyed grass or SisyrtneMum^ a native plant, growing frequently in wet 
meadows throughout the country. 

Insects, as warm weather approaches, will begin to make their appearance. 
Use the usual appliances of tobacco-water, tobacco smoke, white hellebore, 
soap-suds, &c. 

Oreen'Sdu8e.-^AccustX)m. the plants to fresh ur whenever the atmosphere 
outside becomes warm, lessening fire as the season advances, or keeping it 
up only at night. Place the hardiest plants nearest the draughts of fresh 
air. Water sufficiently such as are growing rapidly, and sparingly those 
more nearly in a dormant state. Syringe frequently. Apply liquid manure 
to feeble plants, and cutback old or stunted ones to start new shoots. Pinch 
back such as are freely growing, to give them symmetrical form. Give fresh 
soil where necessary, and keep the earth well loosened. Make cuttings of 
Verbenas, Petunias and Fuchsias. 

l¥ork for ]»Iay. 

KiTCHiSN Garden. — Complete the work prescribed Jast month. Finish 
sowing hardy vegetables; and as soon as the soil becomes warm, pUnt 
beans, cucumbers, melon? and squashes. Set out plants from hot-beds, and 
re-sow failures. Thin out plants where too thick, and constantly destroy all 
weeds on their first appearance. Insects will begin to multiply^-one of the 
best remedies for them is a brood of young chickens which may be placed 
in any de^red part of the garden, by confining the hen to a coop. The 
striped bug so destructive to. cucumbers and squashes, may be destroyed by 
passing around twice a day and killing with thumb and 
finger ; or they may be kept off by means of boxes co- 
vered with fine netting, (fig. 43.) Small cheese boxes, or 
even circular strawberry boxes answer a good purpose, 
being prepared similar to the drcular shade for flower- 
Fig. 43. seeds represented in the directions for last month. 
Keeping the surface of the soil constantly fine and mellow, will serve to 
retain a sufficient degree of moisture better than any watering. 

Water-melons usually succeed best on light warm soils ; but heavy soil 
may be made to produce them in great abundance by intermixing thoroughly 
a copious supply of fresh manure to a depth of twenty inches or more and 
several feet in breadth, raising the surface to a height of about one foot. 
Jr Among the best varieties of Sweet Com, is Darling^s Early, (fig. 44,) ma- 
Vy turing quite early, producing little fodder and proving excellent in quality.' 

&:^. 
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The Hill Corn, (fig. 45,) well known in some parts of Massachusetts, is a very 
productive 8-rowed yellow sort. 

A few special directions, familiar to expe- 
rienced gardeners, but perhaps useful to ethers, 
ttifty be briefly given : — Plant peas for succes- 
^ sioQ^-different varieties of squashes and mel- 
ons which intermix, should be placed re- 
I mote from each other — tomatoes transplanted! 
I from hot-beds, giving about four feet square- 
[ for each plant, and if they grow luxuriantly^ 
I BO as more than to cover this space, the soil 
f has been too highly manured and they should 
[be placed on land of less fertility— seeds of 
1 doubtful quality should be tested before sow- 
I ing largely — insert poles for running beans be- 
I fore they are planted ; the Lima will ripen best 
I on the south side of a building or wall — long 
f be4)ts for the main crop may be sown towards 
It]i6 close of the month. The hand glasses 
I mentioned in the directions for a former month, 
Tjiuy be used for covering tender plants when 
Fig. 44 frosty nights are feared. 

Flower Garden. — Follow the directions given last month j 
for preparing the ground and planting seed. Re-plant an- 
nuals from hot-beds, and thin out where too thick — a com- 
mon reason why they do not grow and bloom well, is over 
crowding the surface. Shades or awnings placed on tulips Fig. 45. 
will much prolong the blooming season. Early bulbs, when the leaves are 
dead, should be taken up and packed away, marking eadi sort accurately. 
Tall flower stalks likely to be broken down with wind, should be tied to neat 
stakes. Branching ornamentals, tending to grow tall and meagre, should be 
pinched back while growing, to give them a more compact form. 

Keep gravel walks neatly dressed — ^mellow the surface of flower-beds — 
mow lawns once a week or oflener, and preserve a neat appearanx;e in the 
whole grounds. 

Bedding plants from green-houses may be set out during the latter part of 
the month, such as verbenas, salvias, pelargoniums, ke. 

Care should be taken, in forming flower-beds, whether of annuals, hardy 
perennials or bedding plants, not to mix together those of dissimilar charac- 
ter, and especially those quite unlike in habit and height. Where flower- 
beds are cut in lawn, each entire bed should be occupied with the same plant 
so as to form masses of flowers, or with more than one if they are of the 
same height and bloom together. A succession of different sorts may be in ^ 
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some instances obtained firom the same bed, — ^for example, annuals trans- 
planted after early bulbs, or between herbaceous perennials that grow up- 
right and do not spread much laterally. 

Grum-Housk. — Most of the plants in pots may be removed to open 
ground before the dose of the month. Skill may be exercised in arranging 
them so as to group well together, and the pots should be kept clean, and 
the plants in a neat condition. Many growing plants will need changing to 
lai^er pots. Those remaining in the green-house should be supplied with 
plenty of fresh air, which in warm weather may be given copiously. 

KiTCHm Garden. — The chief points of attention during this month are 
constant tillage, and the destruction of weeds. There is no neoessity that 
a single weed should grow in a well-managed garden— most gardeners being 

satisfied with destroying nineteen- 
twentieths and leaving the twen- 
tieth to grow and ripen seed. It 
would be well to destroy the lat- 
ter as well as the others. Con- 
stant tillage tends to preserve 
moisture in hot weather, and to 
accelerate the growth of the plants. 
If labor is scarce provide the very 
best tools — which at a very slight 
increased cost, may double the 
effective work of the gardener. 

We have given, in former num- 
bers of the Register, the mode of 
training tomatoes on a trellis. A 
convenient, simple and economi- 
cal support may be made of nar- 
row hoops, varying from a foot to 
eighteen inches in diameter, and 
secured to three stakes about four 
feet high, placed as shown in fig. 
46. See Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter for 1868, page 881, for rais- 
ing tomatoes in barrels. 

Plant for succession, peas, beans 
and sweet com, and beets for 
Fig. 46.— J7ot)p training Tomatoes, winter crops. Set out celery and 
, ^ cabbages — the latter are effectually protected from the grub or cut-worm, by A 
vy wrapping around the stem a small piece of writing paper, so that when set 7y 
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out the paper may extend an inch or so above and below the surface of the 
soil. Dip the roots in thin mud before setting out, and they will need no 
shading from the sun. Watch for insects as directed last month. 

Gooseberries may be easily kept for winter use if picked while yet green 
and hard — ^if nearer ripening they will spoil. Fill bottles full with them, cork 
them up dry, and place them in a cool and quite dai'k cellar. 

Flower Gardl^n. — Set out dahlias and complete the transplanting of bed- 
ding plants and hardy annuals. Short-lived flowering annuals may be sown 
late. Continue to take up bulbs as the leaves become dry, remove off-sets 
if any, and when the surface is dry remove and pack away. Sttd^e tall 
flower-stems, and cut away and clear ofif dead stalks. Removing the flower 
buds from roses as soon as they form, will cause them to give a later or se- 
cond crop. Bemoviug seed-vessels before ripe will prolong the flowering of 
other plants. Gather ripe seeds. 

Green-House. — Give plenty of air— carry out all but the tenderest plants — 
insert cuttings for propagation — make layers — wash foliage — mulch pots in 
open ground with mowings of lawn, to retain moisture. 

l¥ork for Jnlj. 

EiTOHEN Garden. — Continue without intermission the hoeing and mel- 
lowing of the surface of the soil, and the destruction of weeds. Thin out 
crops where the plants crowd each other. The thinnings of beets may be 
used on the table and constitute excellent greens. Watch for insects as be- 
fore. Save seeds as they ripen. Late crops of turnips may be sown before the 
close of the month. To prevent destruction by the turnip fly on adhesive 
soils, all the clods must be crushed, and the surface left even and mellow. 
Spreading old straw over the surface of such soil, burning it, and then sow- 
ing the turnips on the surface after a slightjraking, ensures them success. 

Flower Garden. — Continue to keep the surface of beds mellow and 
smooth, and every part of the grounds in neat condition. Layers of shrubs 
and plants may be made in open ground, such as roses, honeysuckles, ver- 
benas, &;c. Continue the pinching-back process to give- a neat form to 
shrubs and plants. Tie up plants to stakes where necessary. Gather and 
mark seeds as they ripen. 

Green-House. — Follow the directions of last month. Shade plants during 
hot days. Shrubs in a growing state, from which the bark separates freely, 
may be now budded. Cuttings for winter blooming may be inserted. 
SI) rubs should be pruned and pinched in to give them a proper shape. 
Clear away all rubbish and keep everything in finished order. Secure a 
good supply of earth, compost and sand for potting. 

lYork fbr A^ugnst* 

Kitchen Garden. — Continue to cairy on the work of previous months in 
^cultivating the ground, and keeping it clear of weeds. Collect, put up' 
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carefully, and mark seeds as tbej ripen. Sow winter radish and late crops 
of turnips. Earth up celery. Thin the fruit on melons, and remove those 
particularly which will not probably ripen. Do the same with tomatoes. 
Potato tops, as the crop is dug, should be buried beneath the soil, and all 
ground rendered vacant by the. removal of any crop, cleared of rubbish and 
kept perfectly clean, if not replanted. 

Flower Garden. — See the directions for last month. Sow bulbous- 
rooted plants to obtain new sorts ; set out bulbs during this on liext month, 
or even later. Stake daiilias as thej need it, and pinch into form and thin 
out imperfect flowers. Herbaceous perennials, which have ceased flowering, 
and which often make a second growth in autumn, may be divided for in- 
creasing during the present dormant state. 

Green-House. — ^Propagate succulent plants by slips, suckers, &c. Mellow 
the surface in pots and give fresh earth where needed. Bud oranges and 
lemons if the bark separates freely. Propagate pelargoniums by cutthigs. 
Plants standing in pots dry more quickly than in beds, and if growmg, should 
be therefore kept well watered. Procure peat, leaf-mould, sand, &c, for 
future use. 

IVork £or September* 

Kitchen Garden. — Continue cultivation to all growing crops. Sow let- 
tuce and spinach for wintering over, protecting in frames or with layers of 
evergreen boughs. Draining or trenching if unfinished, should be completed. 
Continue earthing up celery. Save seeds of all crops as they lipen, select- 
ing from the largest when magnitude is an object, and those first ripened, 
where early maturity is sought. Mark them distinctly to prevent mistakes. 

In preparing new gardens for next season's planting, or for enriching the 
soil of present ones, the sooner that manure is applied and mixed with the 
earth, the more time it will have to become thoroughly infiised in every 
part. The present mouth is, therefore, a suitable time to apply fresh or old 
manure or compost, whether left on the surface or turned under. 

Flower Garden. — Set out bulbs — divide perennials — continue to keep 
the ground mellow and clean, and to gather seeds. Dress and keep all parts 
of the ground in neat order. Lawns will require less frequent mowing than 
early in the season, but they should by no means be neglected, as a few 
straggling plants outstripping the rest, destroy the neatness of their ap- 
pearance. 

Green-House. — Give fresh earth and plenty of fresh air to plants which 
are returned under glass. See that all parts of the structure are in good re- 
pair, and that flues are ready for use. Transplant seedlings, cuttings, &c. 
Give less water as the weather becomes cooler and plants are retarded in 
growth. Before returning to the green-house, clean them of decayed leaves, 
and give them fresh earth. 
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ITork for October. 

Kitchen Garden. — Collecting and storing crops for winter will form an 
important part of the work for this month. All kinds of roots, such as po- 
tatoes, beets, carrots, &c., should be taken up without bruising, rendered 
perfectly clean, and the outside dried before carrying to the cellar. Those 
that wilt in drying may be kept in a fine fresh condition, easily accessible, 
by packing them in neat boxes, imbedded in fine damp moss. This is much 
better than sand, both in being cleaner and easier to reach. Cabbages in 
the head may be packed away and kept fresh in the same way. Cauliflowers 
which have not headed, should be planted closely together in a box of earth, 
and they will usually form good heads before spring. Clear away the dead 
stems from asparagus beds, and dress them with manure for winter. Ma- 
nure ground which is not rich enough, by leaving it spread upon the surface 
till next spring, by which time the soluble parts will become finely diffused 
through the soil. Procure, and secure from freezing, a sufficient quantity of 
fine mould and sand for hot-beds next spring. Sow lettuce and spinach for 
spring use, as directed last month. The season of fresh tomatoes may be 
prolonged by covering them when night frosts arc feared, if it be only with 
a sheet of muslin or a broad newspaper. 

Flower Garden. — Clear away dead plants, stems and leaves, and keep 
the entire grounds in order. Finish setting out bulbs, hardy perennials and 
hardy shrubs. Peonies may be divided and set out. Rake up and save all 
scattered leaves and use them in compost heaps. In setting out hyacinth 
bulbs, place a handful of sand around each bulb, if the soil is clayey — which 
will tend to prevent rotting. Late in the month, cover them with a layer of 
leaves, or long manure, — ^to be removed in spring. 

Green-House. — Give air and fire-heat, as both are respectively needed, 
and follow the directions of last month. Annual flower-seeds sown now will 
furnish a fine bloom in winter. 

IVork for IVoTeinber. 

Kitchen Garden. — As the season is 
rapidly drawing to a close, finish the ga- 
thering of crops early in the month, as 
directed for October. Roots may be ra- 
pidly cleaned by means of a revolving 
octagonal box, as shown in fig. 47. Slits 
or openings an inch wide, are left be- 
tween the eight boards which form the 
eight sides. One of these sides runs in 
by sliding— by opening it, a half bushel 
or more of roots are thrown in, when a 
few revolutions of a crank, knock off all 
the loose eaith, which falls down through ' 
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the openings. By using this cleaner, with the lower part running in water, 
roots are rapidly and perfectly washed. 

Winter dress asparagus beds if not already done. Gather the heads of 
winter drumhead cabbage, and pack them in damp moss in boxes, as di- 
rected last month. Those which have not headed, may be kept and headed 
during winter for spring use, by the mode described on page 881 of the 
Illustrated Annual Register for 1863. (Rural Affairs, vol. iii.) 

Flower Garden. — Shelter, with a suitable* covering of dry leaves, tender 
plants, such as auriculas and white day-lilies; also cover tender shrubs with 
evergreens. To prevent the settling of the leaves and smothering, first put 
on a layer of small evergreen boughs. Take up and secure dahlias. Finish 
planting hardy bulbs, if not completed, and set out hardy shrubs. 

The following mode of obtaining a beautiful bloom of hyacinths for the 
parlor during winter, is given by a skillful cultivator of this flower — ^prepara- 
tions for which should be made early the present month : — 

First procure a handsome table made for the purpose, of black walnut with 
turned legs, so as to be an ornament to the parlor, about four and a half 
feet long by two feet wide in the clear, so as to hold three rows of eight pots 
each, the pot being eight inches in diameter. The top of the table is to be 
like a box or trough, eight or ten inches deep, made tight, and well coated 
with white lead paint inside, particularly at the joints. Into this table fit a 
zinc pan of the same depth, with wii*e handles turning down into the pan on 
each end. The table is then ready for the reception of the pots. 

The pots are usually prepared towards the latter part of November, by 
taking eight inch soft baked pots and placing in the bottom about an inch 
of broken earthenware, charcoal or small pebbles, as may be most conve- 
nient Then fill them to the top with a compost of equal parts of clean or 
washed sand, well i-otted cow-manure and loam. An admixture of bone or 
horn shavings, although not essential, gives increased size and brilliancy to 
the flower. A bulb is placed in the centre of each pot, just so deep that its 
top may be seen, pressing the soil around it and watering it thoroughly. 
The pots are then set in a warm, dark cellar, and watered to prevent drying 
up. In about a mouth the pots will be full of roots, but the plants will not 
have grown more than an inch. They are then (about the middle or latter 
part of November,) placed in the pan, and the interstices filled with com- 
mon wood moss — cover the tops of the pots smoothly with the handsomest 
green moss that can be found, through which the tips of the shoots will just 
be visible. Water copiously every morning through the fine rose of a wa- 
tering pot on the moss. The water will collect in the bottom of the pan, 
and the roots finding their way out through the holes in the pots, will ab- 
sorb it and grow rapidly. In a few weeks a beautiful dense bloom will be 
produced, the effect of which will be heightened by a tasteful intermixture 
of colors. A few narcissus, especially the polyanthus varieties, add much 
to the effect The table should be placed in the strongest light As soon 
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Fig. A'd.—Keeping Cuttings in Winter, 



as a flower fades, it may be carefully lifted from the inosSf the pot removed 
and a new one supplied from the cellar. The table may be of apy ^ze 
desired. 

OuUings of Shrubs 
should be cut with a small 
crown, as in fig. 48. They 
may be imbedded in sand, 
in dry trenches or pits, 
(fig. 49,) covered with earth 
and then with a coat of 
manure. 

Winter mulching of 
shrubs, for protection, 

should be applied towards the close of the month. (Fig. 60.) It 
^ 4g ^should be spread broadly, or as far as the roots extend (a) and not 
Cutting, merely at the foot of the stem, as too oflen done, and as shown 
at &, in the annexed cut. 

Green-House. — Plants recently 
removed from out-doors to the 
green-house, require more fresh air 
than afterwards, which should be 
admitted as far as practicable, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather. 
Moderate fire-heat should be ap- 
plied when the weather is cold. A 
temperature of 458 Fah. is quite 
high enough for all strictly green- 
house plants. As they grow but 
Tig, tSO.—Winter mtOehing «Artift». little they should be watered quite 
moderately. 

Work for ]>ecem1»er* 

Kitchen Garden.— The labors of open ground management have closed 
for the northern states, but in the middle states the directions for last month 
may still be followed. All stakes, sticks and tools should be carefully 
housed and new ones made when required, on leisure days. 

Flower Garden. — The only remaining out-door work is protecting ten- 
der plants and shrubs, if not already done, according to the directions given 
last month. The preparation of manure, its application to the soil, procur- 
ing labels, tools, seeds, &c., as directed for January, may be commenced 
during the present month. 

Hyacinths in water for blooming during winter, are prepared by first se- 
lecting good, hard bulbs, without side-bulbs, placing them in glasses filled 
with rain-water, and then setting them in a warm, dark closet, taking care ^ 

=^3^ 
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that the water does not become foul or evaporate. Roots will be thrown out 
and partly fill the glass. Bring them out to strong light, as needed, and 
they will bloom in less than a month. A few drops of liquid aromonU will 
give higher color to the flowers. The water should be changed once in ten 
days, taking care that it has the same temperature. 

Green-House. — See directions for last month. Give air as required. 
Keep the earth mellow in pots. Clear away dead leaves as they appear. A 
temperature of 858 to 468 Fah., is sufficient, but especial care should be 
taken that it does not run down to freezing point. The hardiest plants 
should be placed in the coolest parts of the bouse. If any should accidentally 
be touched with frost, water the whole plant from a fine rose with cold 
water. In severe weather apply mats, or close shutters. 



•y^oojyjLjAJNjy -ajstd 'thh: timbkr crop. 



At the present time, the preservation and growth of timber is more neg- 
lected than that of any other product of the land. We have treatises on the - 
management of wheat, corn and other'grain crops — on the best system of 
rotation — books are written on potatoes, turnips and carrots — every intelli- 
gent farmer supplies his shelves with works on cattle, sheep and horses — and 
every farmer, whether he reads or not, is familiar with the management of 
all these departments of husbandry. But not one laud owner in a thousand 
is giving proper attention to the growth of young timber, to supply the de- 
ficiency which is now becoming strongly felt. 

Twenty-five years ago, wood could be bought standing, in well settled 
portions of western New- York, and elsewhere, for one York shilling per 
cord — where now it would sell readily for at least twenty times as much. 
An estimate was made some years ago, that at the present rate of clearing, 
all the valuable timber trees east of the Missistfippi, would be swept away 
within the next thirty years. It has been recently ascertained that the rail- 
roads of Ohio, consume annually twelve thousand acres of good wood-land, 
and in other states a similar amount is required. But all this is not equal 
to individual home consumption. A land owner who occupied a large bouse, 
pointed to a portion of his farm where one hundred acres had been cut in 
the last forty years for his own fuel. If there are three million farmers in 
the northern states, thot commonly bum, wood, at the rate of twenty cords 
a year, they would clear off more than a million acres annually. 

Where will all this present devastation land us f When our forests have i& 
gone, what shall we do for fencing — ^for timber for agricultural machines — Q 
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for railroad and other bridges — ^for the construction of canal boats, ships, 
and rail cars^ — and by no means least, for farm buildings and dwellings ? 
Most obviously our only resource is to commence immediately the growth of 
young timber plantations. 

We do not regret, as some do, to see the old forests melting away before 
the hand of civilization, — although the want of economy in the waste of 
wood is much to be regretted. We do not ask land owners to keep their old 
woods untouched. It does not pay. The owner of a forty acre wood lot re- 
fused, many years ago, an offer of forty dollars per acre; he sold it after- 
wards for one hundred dollars per acre — but this increase in price did not 
pay the interest and taxes in the interim. It is not advisable, therefore, to 
keep a large amount of dead capital in the shape of the original forests. A 
brief estimate will show that this is far less profitable, than to raise new 
timber and cut it away at a suitable age. By counting the annual rings in 
our forest trees, we find them to avei-age mostly from one to two hundred 
years old, and to yield about fifly cords per acre. Galling the average pe- 
riod one hundred and fifty years, three years are required to grow a cord of 
wood. On similar land, occupied with well managed young timber, and cut 
once in about twenty years, an average amount of not less than two cords 
annually may be obtained — a product six times as great as to allow the trees 
a century and a half in growing. To cut only the old decaying trees out of 
the forest would yield a still less return. The best way, therefore, unques- 
tionably is not the assiduous preservation of our old wood-lands, but a 
general and extensive planting of new timber. 

There are other reasons why more attention should be given to the raising 
of forest trees. The face of the country is becoming denuded, and wintry 
winds and summer storms sweep our farms with more fury than formerly. 
Young plants of grass and winter grain, after heaving by frost, are beaten 
about and sometimes torn out by the action of the wiinis upon them. Grain 
crops and meadows are prostrated by tempests. Land owners who have 
planted belts of evergreens, have found that the protection they afford 
in tliis respect, has amounted on an average, to an increase in the crops 
raised within the range of their shelter, of about fifty per cent more than 
where fully exposed. Belts of timber, therefore, traversing farms fully ex- 
posed to the winds, are profitable in two ways. First, by the increased 
amount of crops ; and secondly, by the timber perpetually furnished by these 
belts. They should be placed at intervals of 60 to 80 rods. Where rising 
laud faces prevailing winds, they should be nearer ; but when the land falls, 
they may be more remote. The breadth of the belts, if evergreen, may be 
one or two rods wide ; if deciduous, four or five rods. When cut one half 
in breadth may be taken at a time. (Fig. 1.) On small farms, one single 
belt, of such a width as may afford the necessary wood for use, judiciously 
located to protect the farm, may be sufficient; on large ones, they should be 
at regular intervals. In many cases, the bordors of a gully or stream may' 
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be selected as the place for the woods, where the wet or broken land would 
be of comparatively little value. 




Fig. l.-^Fofm ioith Timber ScreenB—Arrowt tthoiofhe dlreeiUnu qfttDoprewORng 
wind9—the narrow screens are evergreens. 

The breadth of land thus protected will of course depend on the height 
of the trees. By leaving strips of the original forest, 70 «r 80 feet high, 
the intervals may be double or triple the width requirid for young belts 
which have not attained a height of more than 20 or 80 het. For this rea- 
son it may be best to plant them nearer together, and afterwards to remove 
alternate ones for timber. 

By selecting thrifty growers, such as the Norway Spruce, (evergreen,) and 
the Scotch Larch, (deciduous,) a growth 26 to 80 feet high will be reached in 
about ten years, if they are properly cultivated ; and fifty feet in twenty-five 
years. If planted closely, they spread less, and shoot up higher than if 
thin and spreading. 

There are two distinct modes for the commencement and growth of timber 
plantations. One is the employment of the natural or spontaneous growth, 
springing up where old woods are cut off-— either in the form of snckeia, or 
young seedlings. The value of the future plantation depends much on the 
character and denseness of this young growth. To secure a good start the 
old trees should be entirely cleared away, and not as is often the case, merely 
thinned out, leaving the middle growth standing. For a few scattered trees 
will shade and greatly retard every thing below them. Every farmer is 
aware that no farm crop can thrive or become productive, if tinder the shade 
of thin woods. Young trees require the same advantages of air and sun- 
shine as Indian corn ; shaded trees are, therefore, found to grow only one- 
fourth or one-fifth as fast as those under a full exposure. 

The young plantation having been started a few years, (cattle of course 
carefully excluded from it,) the first care needed is thinninff. This is found 
to be as essential as the thinning of turnips, beets and carrots to the gar^^ 
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dener. If not attended to, the trees will crowd and enfeeble each other 

many will be overshadowed and stunted — others will decay and die and 

those which grow, will be irregular in form, (tig. 8.) and less valuable than 
..■■i?^i'iJ:^^-^4f^'^yi^<^:^^.T^,~f.-,,^>^ the same number of trees 
'^'^^'^M^^^M^MMM.:. "here regular thinning h^ 

been practiced, and where the 

consequent growth is straight, 

thrifty and uniform. (Fig. 4.) 

Jlg.%-77^'exteriorqf woodlands should not bi'^^'' fii^t thinning may bedone 
trimmed to prevent winds sweeping through, when the trees are about large 
enough for hoop poles. The more feeble mid crooked trees should be cut 
out, leaving the best and straightest as nearly at uniform distances as may 
be practicable. (Fig. 6.) The 
thinnings will usually much more 





Fig. Z.—Uhthinned plantations. Fig. i.—Thinned plantations, 

than pay the labor ; and if the young plantation happens to be a fine one, 
the hoop poles will more than pay the interest on the land. The first thin- 
ning may be at distances of about four and five feet ; but should never be 
so severe that the shade and covering of fallen leaves will not entirely pre- 
vent the growth of grass—the leaves forming a mulch that protects the roots 
9|^^«3'^ « <?' «- ^^ •ji'"^ to «|^9 *^ of the young trees, and pushes for- 
|e«ttfi^V^-»^^to^^«j| oijj^*^ ward the timber. As the size 

fiA«?^^^^A''^cS?.^'<d!'/5^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ successive 

cf^¥«§ §*^Jta4«8©^'^ the spacesare left nearly in straight 

**Q^C.^O ^-.-ccs^ «o etvO li"e«»;nonedirection,(fig.6,)they 

'>r -ft^ Will allow the free passage of wa- 

S© ^G^ n. O C .9 <> ^ ^^Q. Q^.'^CS g^„g fordrawing out thecut trees. 

& 9 S>,n<& ^c*- 2rb ^v^ S!^ ^43<\ Various rules have been given for 
9 ^ %^.^^ 8fli l5&Ry Q- 4© B 4^« ^^^® distances in thinning; some 

have claimed that the distance asun- 
der should be one-half the height / 



m Fig. 5. 



Fig. t^'^Mode of thinning out natural plan- 



©c^ 



tations in rows. 
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of deciduous trees, and one-third for evergreens. This is evidently allow- 
ing too much space, unless it be when the trees are very young, and are 
soon expected to double or triple their height. If too much sunlight is let 
in, it will cover the trunks with side branches, and render the timber knotty. 
(Figs. 6 and 1.) If the trees stand thickly together, they will run up tall 

and slender, and the trunks be 
nearly clear of knots; but if too 
numerous, they will retard each 
other, and yield a smaller product 
per acre. L. Bartlett, of New 
Hampshire, informed the writer of 
this article, some years ago, that 
^^______ te thinned out part of a piece of 

Y\Z. t.—mck young wood-land, then 26 years 
plantations have old — the trees being seven or eight 
t^nk^^ ^ incites in diameter, and probably 
40 feet high. This was all the thinning the plantation ever received; 
yet twenty-five years subsequently the thin portion was estunated at 83 
per cent, more in value than the 
neglected part, and he had no 




Fig. 6.— Plantations too 
thin, limbed down the 
trunks. 





Tig, 6,-'Hantation of deciduous I'ig- 9 .—rmntatfon 

trees, green trees. 

doubt that if the thinning had been continued, the timber thus obtained, 
would more than have paid the interest and taxes. The land was worth at 
fii-st but ten dollars per acre — the owner had lately refused one hundred dol- 
lars per acre. 

Artificial Plantations. — Seeds are sometimes sown successfully on newly 
cleared lands, the surfuce of which has been burnt over. This mode is at- 
tended with considerable uncertainty, and there is a liability that large va- 
cant spots will be left. When it succeeds well the plantation should receive 
precisely the same treatment, as already described for a natui-al or sponta- 
neous growth. 

Besides this mode, there are two others — one, planting of the seeds in 
I'ows or ** hills" where the trees are to remain ; and the other, the trans-' 
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planting of trees like a young orchard, but more closely together. Where 
the seeds are planted in rows or lines, it should be done on cultivated soil, 
and the young plants should be subjected to good cultivation for a few yeai's. 
Tiiey may be planted like the hills of corn, at distances of four or five feet 
each way, and kept clean by horse cultivation. A number of seeds should 
be planted in each hill, and only two or three left, after the first year or 
two, by pulling up the weakest and most crooked. When as large as hoop 
poles, all should be cut away but one in each hill ; and farther thinning may 
be done when they become as large as rails. During this period, they should 
be allowed to stand so near together, that 'the shade and the falling leaves 
may prevent the grass from growing. The only cultivation needed will be 
for the first few years, until sufficient shade is produced. 

Another mode is to plant the seed in alternate rows, and alternate hills 
with corn or roots. A difficulty here arises. The Beed of nearly all forest 
trees should be planted very early in spring, while the corn or root crop is 
planted several weeks later. To obviate this difficulty, the ground should 
be plowed in autumn, and the seed planted very early in spring, in rows 
eight or twelve feet apart, the plowing for the corn being done afterwards 
between these rows. The cultivation of all can be performed together ; and 
other crops, such as poUitoes, turnips and beans, occupy the space between 
the rows for a few years. 

The former of these two methods is undoubtedly the best. The unim- 
peded cultivation which the young trees may receive, will cause them to 
grow with great rapidity, and where young timber is valuable (and it is likely 
to become so every wliere,) the profits will be large. 

One prominent advantage in planting thus in rows, beside that of a regu- 
lar and even, aud consequently heavy product, is the facility with which 
wagons may pass between the rows for drawing out the timber — an advantage 
which will be well appreciated by those who know how difficult it is to drive 
a loaded wagon through the crooked paths in irregular woods. 

Transplanting. — This mode is extensively adopted in Britain and other 
parts of Europe. The trees are raised in seed beds, removed to nursery 
rows, and afterwards set out in the plantations. They do not usually receive 
cultivation, and consequently do not grow fast at first. But being placed 
near together, 'or within four or five feet of each other, the surface is soon 
shaded and mulched, and the progress of the young trees is then more rapid. 
To assist in this result, fast growing trees of less value, are intermixed with 
slower growers, which produce the best timber. These fast growers, of 
wliich the larch is the most commonly used, are thinned or cut out in time 
to give the others a free chance. To prevent too great a check by removal, 
the young trees should not be more than three or four feet high when set 
out. 

The best mode of placing the trees in these artificial plantations is in the 
form of the quiucunx, or more properly the hexagonal mode, as shown in 
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fig. 10. Each tree stands at an equal distance from six others around it. 
They are thus more evenly distributed over the surface, and present a finer 
picturesque appearance on hillsides, than if distributed at right angles. 

Dry Seed a cause of failure 
^ & ^ & i3k & "^ 



^ 4& « ^ ( 
{^ Cb 6 ^ 



© ^ 



^ ^ 

^ ^ 



in planting. — We often hear the 
remark made, ** we hare planted 
plenty of seed, but none of it 
has come up.^' This failure 
arises from the shell or outer 
coating of the seed becoming 
dry and hard before it is planted. 
The moisture cannot penetrate 
this dry shell, nor the swelling 
germ bupst it open. This is par- 



Fig. 10,—Qui7icunx plantkig. 
ticularly the case with the chestnut. To insure success, the seed as soon as 
it drops from the tree, and before the surface has lost it moisture, should 
be packed in moist mold or damp moss, until the time for planting. By 
observing this treatment towards all seeds of a similar character, perfect 
success will be the result, in connection with proper management in plant- 
ing. The depth should vary with the size of the seed. Chestnuts may be 
planted nearly two inches deep — smaller seeds a correspondingly less depth. 
The common Locust (Robinia pseud-acacia,) will never germinate if the well 
ripened seeds are planted in the usual manner. They are hard and homy, 
and moisture at common temperatures will not penetrate them. The proper 
treatment is to pour boiling water on a pint or so at a time, and let it cool 
and stand several hours. A part of the seed will be found much swollen, 
and if now selected and planted, will readily vegetate. The remainder is to 
be treated again in the same manner, and so on till all the seeds are swollen. 
A sieve of the right degree of fineness will easily separate the swollen and 
unaffected seeds. 

The product and value of artificial wood-lands. — ^Plantations of wood, 
nused in the manner already described, will be of much greater value than 
wild forests of a similar age. The most valuable species may be planted ; 
or, if a young natural growth is selected, the best kinds and straightest trees 
are reserved at each successive thinning. The even distribution of the trees 
contributes to a heavier growth. Repeated experiments have shown that on 
poor lands a product may be obtained from well managed natural planta- 
tions, equivalent to one cord per acre annually ; and on good land two cords 
yearly may be relied on. The period for clearing ofi* in these instances varies 
from eighteen to twenty-five years. Artificial plantations set in rows with 
perfect regularity, and cultivated for a few yeara, at first would undoubtedly 
do quite as well or better, while the advantage of selecting the kind of trees 
. most valuable in market, would be an important one. Take for example 
the common locust, single posts of which sell in many places for one dollar 
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each. Allowing the moderate estimate of one cord annually, and allowing 
fifty posts per cord, we should have a yearly result of fifty dollars for each 
acre. If the locust timber were worth only one-half this amount, it would 
afford a handsome interest on the cost of most of our country lands. 

We close these remarks by a quotation from an excellent article on this 
subject, by Gov. Holbbook, of Vermont, published many years ago in The 
CuLTiYATOB, and which is worthy of again placing before our readers : — 

Ten years ago, I cut the wood off a long stretch of side-hill, and in my 
inexperience, burnt over a portion of it for pasturage. The remainder was 
left to grow up again to wood. Many of the young trees are 6 to 8 inches 
through ; they are all very straight and thrifty, and I value one acre of this 
land more than five acres of that which is in pasture. I shall not again per- 
manently clear up my steep hill-sides. 

At the solicitation of a railroad friend, a short time since, I accompanied 
him into the country directly south of this, to examine and estimate the 
value of some ** wood-lots." I was forcibly struck with the amount of rug- 
ged, barren land. Inaccessible for agricultural purposes, which had been 
thrown into open country, even by the present owners. Had a second growth 
of wood been permitted to run up on the land, instead of subjecting it to 
the burning and cropping process, it would have been now worth far more 
to the owners ; — for a railroad is tapping that country, with its large and 
clamorous demands for wood and timber. Riding along with an old inhabi- 
tant of one of the towns visited, he pointed out a wood-lot which was cut 
over twenty years since, and suffered to grow up again to wood, contrary to 
the usual custom. It was sold at auction, a short time since, for $8,400. 
It would not have brought over $800, had it been in pasture from the time 
it was cleared. 

Warm hill-sides, having an eastern or southern slope, send up a second 
growth of wood with great rapidity. Although they may not eventually, sup- 
port so heavy a growth as strong level land, they will yet produce all the 
wood they are capable of sustaining, much sooner. A friend directed my 
attention the other day, to a tract of land, with an eastern slope, in a neigh- 
boring town, which was cleared of an original growth of wood, twenty-five 
yeai-s ago, and left to itself to produce another growth from the sprout. The 
land, with its present standing wood, was appraised a year or two since, 
at $60 an acre. Ten dollars an acre, is all that similar land, in pasture, in 
that vicinity, has ever been worth. By the application of a little arithmetic 
then, we find that the increase of this second growth of wood has been 
equal to 16 per cent, interest, per annum, on the worth of the land, without 
a dollar^s expense for the cultivation, — that is, $10, at 16 per cent, simple 
interest, for 26 years, amounts to $40 ; to which add the principal, the 
worth of the land, and we have $60, the appraised present value per acre. 

Several successful attempts have been made within my observation, in im- 
' proving rugged and exhausted lands by planting them out to trees. Within 
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eight while writing, is a knoll that has been completely renovated by a plan- 
tation of the white locust. It was originally, « coarse worthless gravel, bar- 
ren of herbage of any kind. I remember that the proprietor was laughed 
at by his neighbors for attempting to grow trees on his barren gravel. The 
locusts got root however, and although their growth was slow and feeble, 
they gradually formed a soil by the annual shedding of their leaves ; and as 
the soil became thus strengthened, their growth became more vigorous, new 
shoots sprang up in all directions from the roots ; and after awhile, clover 
and other grasses, began to appear on the open ground. I have been curi- 
ous to observe the gradual improvement of this land. Last summer I no- 
ticed that the grass was very luxuriant, and would have yielded at the rate 
of a ton or more of hay to the acre, in the open spots. The locust wonder- 
fully endows a poor soil with new energy and fertility. It seems to make its 
demands for nourishment more largely upon the atmosphere than any other 
tree, and guns foothold in soils absolutely barren of fertility. Then again, 
its leaves are small, with very rough edges, lying perfectly still where they 
fall, while those of most other trees are blown about by the winds, collect- 
ing in hollows or in large heaps. 

In my notice of Mr. Biceps farming, last year, I remarked that he plowed 
up a large tract of unproductive hill-side, several years ago, and planted it 
with chestnuts, in rows four feet apart every way. The first sprouts coming 
up rather crooked and scrubby, he went over the field and cut them down 
close to the ground, which caused new sprouts to shoot up straight and vi- 
gorous. The trees are very thrifty, completely shade the ground, and grow 
more and more rapidly as the soil becomes strengthened by the annual de- 
posit of leaves. So well satisfied is he with the experiment, that he is now 
placing other worthless lands in a similar course of improvement. 

The late Hon. John Lowell, the first and most zealous advocate for im- 
provements of this kind in New-England, planted three acres of waste land 
on his estate at Boxbury, Mass., to a variety of forest trees, — the whole 
value of the land not being $10 per annum. 

In a communication upon the subject, he says, " The land was about half 
of it plowed and kept open with potatoes for two years, and then abandoned 
to the course of nature. The pines were taken up out of the forest with 
great care, not more than five feet high. Wherever I had the cupidity or 
impatience to inti-oduce a larger tree, I either lost it or it became sickly. In 
some places I planted acorns, and as to my hard-wood forest trees, trans- 
planted from the woods, finding they looked feeble and sickly when they 
shot out, I instantly sawed them off at the ground or near it This required 
some resolution, but I have been abundantly paid for it. 

** The result of this experiment is this, that in a period of from thirteen 
to fifteen years, I have raised a young, beautiful and thrifty plantation, com- 
prising almost every variety of tree, which we have in Massachusetts, which 
are now from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, and some of which, the 
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thriftiest white pines, actually measure from nine to twelve inches in ' 
diameter. The loppings and thinnings out of these trees, now furnish abun- 
dance of light fuel for summer use, and upon as accurate a calculation aa I 
am able to make, I am convinced that the present growth, cut down at the 
expiration of 14 years from the time of planting, would amply pay for the 
laud at the price it would have brought." 



^jSLTjrrrronT si3:b3bi>. 



Thk breeds of sheep existing in Great Britain from a remote period, and 
developed with the advancement of its agriculture by the skill of later flock- 
mastersi are familiarly known among us as " Mutton Sheep," in contra- 
distinction from the various families of the Merino, which is primarily a 
Wool-producing animal. Thus, throughout the civilized world, there are 
few regions at the present day, to which either English sheep or Spanish 

sheep have not been carried, 
according as circumstances 
rendered the production of 
meat on the one hand, or of 
wool on the other, a leading 
consideration ; and both by ^ 
the perpetuation of these two 
great families unmixed, and 
by the intermingling of their 
blood with that of the sheep 
common in their new homes, 
the flocks of both hemis- 
pheres have been modified, 
and the demands of the great 
family of man, for articles of 
daily use in food and raiment, 
have from these sources de- 
rived a fuller and better sup- 
ply than ever before. 

Mutton Sheep as Compared with Fine Wooled Sheep. 
The Spanish sheep, as they serve the purpose better where the fleece alone 
possesses a marketable value, have been the more widely disseminated of the 
two. Where population is sparse and land unlimited, as in Texas, California, 
South America and Australia, their claims are unrivaled. And in coun- i 
tries more densely populated, where meat is less common as an article of i 
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diet, and where the finest fabrics are largely manufactured to meet the wants 
of a luxurious aristocratic class, as well as for exportation to other countries, 
they also receive the lion^s share of attention. 

The English sheep, native to, and improved to their present degree of 
excellence in, a densely populated country," have found favor where an in- 
creased demand for mutton for popular use, and the higher farming of 
modem times, have rendered them both more directly profitable to the pro- 
ducer, and a more convenient adjunct in the culture and enrichment of his 
land. 

But it is not to be forgotten, that while the primary excellence in each of 
these two great divisions of the race, lies in the direction above noted, the 
Merino is also a producer of mutton as well as of fieece, and the English sheep 
of wool as well as of meat. The flesh of the Merino, when bred for succes- 
sive generations in a climate and on pasturage suitable for its development 
in size, and where the breeder has had in view this point of merit as well as 
that of wool, is such as to give it a claim upon the feeder on which some 
are disposed to place considerable stress at the present day. And at the 
same time, for many fabrics of the manufacturer, the wool of the English 
sheep takes a place which that of the Merino cannot supply ; during the 
recent war we have seen the prices of long wools quite on a par at times with 
those of the finest grades, and fashion, with her powerful control over the 
customs and tastes of men, is daily extending the popularity for conmion 
wear of cloths of loose texture and often quite shaggy appearance, in the 
production of which the Merino has no part nor lot* 

The diversities of American agriculture are so great, arising both from ex- 
tent of territory and natural differences, as well as those springing from a 
varying relative proportion between the population and the surface under 
culture, — that both of these great families of sheep are advautngeously kept, — 
in some localities the one wholly superseding the other, while in some the 
claims of both seem so nearly balanced, that the farmer is at loss on which 
side the scale of profit is more likely to turn. From what has been already 
said, it will seem natural enough that the Merino should have first 
entered in to possess the ground. We had far more land than population. 
Beef and pork had been so cheap, and the latter so much the stock article 
in the meat diet of a large part of our people, that the carcase of the sheep 
was little regarded as compared with its wool. At tne same time we were 
importing largely of foreign manufactures, and the wise desire Of strength- 



*The introdnction of the alpaca or llama wool from Pern into Great Britain, for 
the mannractare of thoee fine, light gotfeamer Btnffe in bo mnch demand for ladiee* 
use, and the snbseqnent discovery that imitations of the llama fkbrics can be suc- 
cessftilly made from the long Cots wold, Kent and Lincoln wool8,~have also done 
mnch to increase the selliug valne of the latter as compared with short and fine 
wools. The market for fabrics of the description referred to seems unlimited, and 
^ the quantity of this style of wool produced, may nndoabtedly be largely increased > 
without danger of diminishing its price. 
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eping this branch of industry at home, led to public encoumgement in 
various ways of fine woolad fiocks. But as our population has increased, aa 
greater care is given to the domestic animals of the farm, and as the taste 
for more and better mutton has grown, a new order of things has been 
gradually establishing itself, and the farmers of the country are by degrees 
coming to understand and meet this changed condition of affairs, by in- 
creased attention to the English sheep, although more slowly we have some- 
times thought, than might have been reasonably anticipated from the amount 
of information diffused during the last score or two of years on the subject, 
aud the amount of attention it has seemed to attract. 

*' It has been proved," says Mr. Sanf<$rd Howard, in a recent article on 
the subject, ** that a given quantity of meat can be produced from the 
sheep at as little, and in some cases less expense than from any other animal, 
and so far as can be ascertained, the meat is fully equal in nutritive proper- 
ties. Here, then, we have from the sheep at least an equal amount of 
meat, as compared with any other animal, for the food consumed, while we 
obtain the fleece as clear gain.*' In the same article one point is alluded to, 
which we desire particularly to note in these preliminary remarks, namely, 
that " wherever the object in keeping sheep is the profit which mutton cmd 
uooi combined will afford, — the essential requisites of food and shelter being 
provided, — some of the English breeds will be preferred to the Merino." 

This statement is supported by the results of experience in Great Britain. 
It is an error to suppose that there is anything in the climate of that country 
which is unfavorable to the Merino, or that the prejudices of the English 
farmer are so strong as to preclude its introduction, if in the matter of 
profit it could enter the lists against the native breeds. On the contrary 
^^^ some years ago, great efforts were made to establish the breed in that 
country ; but although these efforts were supported by all the influence of 
royalty, — George III, * the farmer king,* taking the lead in the enterprise, 
the breed did not obtain a permanent standing, and a few specimens only, 
kept merely as curiosities, are now to be found." One great obstacle to its 
success, even if its flesh was considered equal by mo8t consumers to that of 
the English breeds, is the longer period it requires in reaching maturity, 
and its entire lack of adaptedness for the production of early lambs. 

Tui LoNO AND Short Wooled English Brkeds. 

Having thus endeavored, in as few woi*ds as possible, to show by a rough 
outline, the position of the English or mutton -producing sheep as compared 
with the Spanish branch of tlie race, it is our purpose to allude briefly to 
the characteristics of the different breeds of Mutton Sheep, and to some 
points in their practical management. 

The English breeds may be classified with sufficient accuracy for our present 



object, in two divisions, commonly known as the Middle [or Short] Wooled A 
The type of the former is the South Down — 7y 



^ and the Long Wooled breeds. 
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of the latter the Leicester. JThe prize list of the Royal Agricultural Sociej;y 
of England, at the Warwick Sliow, at wliich the writer was present in 1859, 
included indeed but four divisions, viz.; 1. Leicesters; 2. South Downs; 
8. Long wooled Sheep not Leicesters ; 4. Short wooled Siieep not South 
Downs. The third division in this enumeration was composed almost wholly 
of Cotswolds, with one or two entries of Lincolushires, &c. The fourth in- 
cluded Oxford, Shropshire, Hampshire and "West Country" Downs. In 
this list we have the chief breeds accessible to the American farmer. 

Taking, then, the South Downs and Leicesters as the repi^esentatives of 
the two divisions, we find that the impi-ovement due to human skill — in the 
one to the labors of EUman, Webb and their compeers, and in the other to 
those of such men as Bakewell, in former times, and Sanday in our own, — 
has reached a perfection of form, an earliness of maturity and a capacity for 
fattening, unexampled in the previous history of the race. While the 
South Down bears the palm as regards quality of meat, either for early 
Iambs, or when fully matured as mutton, the Leicester requires a shorter 
time to secure the latter, and both have had ardent advocates according to 
varying local conditions. Both have been extensively used in bringing 
other breeds, respectively similar in general character, into better shape for 
the farmer^s purposes. Thus just as the Downs of Oxfordshire and Hamp- 
shire have been modified and improved by South Down blood, so the Lin- 
colns and Cheviots have been benefitted by an infusion of the Leicester. 
The greater fineness, the superior symmetry, the increased precociousness 
secured by artificial care, have been imparted to the coarser, larger and less 
compact natives of other districts, and they in turn have given more size, 
and in some cases more constitution, prolificness and general utility to the 
new cross. And through what they have thus indirectly accomplished, as 
well as in themselves alone, the South Downs and Leicesters have been the 
great improvers of English sheep. 

How THE English Farmer avails himselv of the Pure Breeds. 
To secure the highest development of a breed, whether of sheep or cattle 
or any other class of our domestic animals, there must be a sort of division, 
of labor between those whose efforts are devoted exclusively to their im- 
provement, and whose returns are derived from the sale or letting of the 
perfected animal, instead of the marketing of its merchantable products, on 
the one hand, — and, on the other, the practical farmer whose main business 
is with the latter, and for whose interest it is to avail himself in the most 
direct and least expensive manner of the improvements within his reach. As 
this article is intended for farmers rather than breeders, we need not pause to 
consider the principles on which the processes of the latter are based, but, 
taking the existence of improved flocks as they stand, show in what way they 
are made of immediate benefit to the agriculturist. Of coui-se it is quite pos- 
^ sible that a select breeding flock should be maintained by the same individual, 7? 
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who also raises or feeds more or less animals for the butcher, but eveu then 
the two are quite distinct branches of fanning. 

Now in England, this has come to be so thoroughly understood, and the 
advantages of improved blood so universally recognized, that the best 
farmers almost invariably secure a well-bred male to put with the common 
ewes in rjiising either lambs or wethers for the market. " That sheep is the 
cheapest," says Mr. Henry Woods, in a recent lecture before the Way land, 
Norfolk, Agricultural Association, " which will produce you the lamb that 
will pay the modt money, whether you sell it or whether you graze it." 
After pointing out that the ewes to raise cross-breds from, should them- 
selves be selected with greater care — a point on which there is more room 
for the exercise of judgment in England than here, owing to the better 
supply from which to make selections, he adds: *^I am one of those who 
fancy that it is not ill-spent money to give an extra £5 for a ram." Without 
attempting to decide between the several breeds from which the ram may be 
selected, he gives his opinion as to the prominent points to be regarded in 
one to be used with short wooled ewes for raising cross-bred lambs, in the 
following language, which we venture slightly to condense: 

*^I have an idea that he ought to possess merits peculiar to himself; that 
is to say, he ought to have a good masculine countenance ; he ought to have 
his neck neither too long nor too short, and placed upon his body as though 
it formed part and parcel of him. His breast ought to be well thrown out 
in front, and wide and expansive between his fore legs. There is one thing 
which is too often lost sight of in many pure breeds of sheep, — tliat is,- the 
important point of the shouldei'S, so constructed as to have the right power 
of locomotion — not placed upon the body as though they were pieces of 
waxwork stuck on after the body had got cold. If we get the shoulders 
right, I like to have wide and expanded loins. I like the toil placed well 
upon the rump, and well surrounded with mutton ; the backbone should be 
straight, but better a little arched than the other way. I like to see what I 
call * legs of mutton,* deep, full and weighty. I do not want to see a ram 
too long upon the legs. A great and important point is that the wool is of 
the right character, and plenty of it ; and that you get a skin not blue, but 
of that nice cherry hue, that every farmer acquainted with breeding, knows 
must propagate good stock and stock which will graze." 

Making a Beginning. 
One object with which we introduce the foregoing quotation, is to illus- 
trate the fact that the best farmer is he whose judgment and experience ena- 
ble him to decide in his own mind upon an ideal of the animal which will 
best suit the requirements of his farm, and the purposes for which it is to be 
bred ; and tfien to select, with regard to quality, rather than price, from 
some established breed, the individual which, apart from the name or repu- 
^ tation of the breed, most nearly meets his own design. Comparatively very * 
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few farmers, however, in this country, have had a sufficient opportunity of 
practice or observation with sheep, to do this entirely for themselves; and 
for these the only course is to form an opinion from the published descrip- 
tions of the various breeds, and then by prudent trials work their own way 
to a satisfactory result. 

For the purpose of enabling the farmer to proceed less expensively, and 
perhaps more cautiously in this direction, the introduction here of the Eng- 
lish practice of hiring t/te use of purebred rams by the season, is much to 
be desired. But the prices at which they can be purcfiased are not yet high, 
and it ought to be considered that even $50 expended for a well bred sire is 
reasonably sure to be returned in his fii-st crop of lambs. There are three 
of the more important objects, either of which may be held especially in 
view by those engaged with Mutton Sheep: 

I. Tus Raisimq of Market Lambs. 

IL The Production op Wethers, &c. for Feeding. 

III. The Feeding of Mutton Sheep for the Butcher. 

I. Butchers^ Lambs. — In the vicinity of good markets, there is perhaps 
no department of farming which offers, when judiciously managed, greater 
inducements than this. The general system employed is to purchase, from 
drovers or otherwise, common ewes, with care to obtain those not already in 
lamb. In ordinary seasons they may be had at a cost not to exceed $3 
each, in early autumn. As already stated, a South Down ram is perhaps 
preferable to cross upon them. A vignette representing the head of a fine 
specimen of this breed, will be found at the commencement of this article, 
(p. 266,) from a sketch taken by Page, for the purpose, from the flock of 
Mr. Thome of Duchess county. 

In visiting Monmouth county, New Jersey, two or three years since, where 
some of the best South Down blood in the country has been introduced by 
Mr. Taylor of Holmdel, we found the production of butchers* lambs an im- 
portant branch of farming. Mr. T. was led to his present position as a 
breeder, solely from his desire as a farmer to derive the roost profit from 
this source, and in 1848 began experimenting with South Downs for the sake 
of obtaining the greater size and earlier maturity of their progeny. Not only 
are these points secured to the advantage of the breeder, but the purchaser 
finds a larger profit afler paying a higher price, arising partly from the repu- 
tation of South Down lamb with his best customers, but also from the ac- 
tually reduced proportion of offal, upon a given live weight, in comparison 
with other breeds of an equal or greater size. The experience of Mr. T. 
and his neighboi-s had shown, as prices ran before the war, that from six to 
seven dollars advance upon each ewe purchased in accordance with the above 
system, may be expected — ^say, perhaps, $4.60 for the lamb, %\ for advance 
on the ewe, and $1 for its wool. The best farmers feed the ewes for about 
three months, say with a half-pint daily of com meal, together with their 
hay or cornstalks, but there are many who think good clover hay is quite 
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is quite sufficient without the meal. Some allow the Iambs also to get at tlie 
meal, but the quantity they take when so young is not very great They go 
out to grass, as soon as it furnishes a good bite, and are sold when the lambs 
are from 10 to 16 weeks old. The earliest lambs from a South Down cross 
will dress perhaps 60 to 55 lbs., but those sold at full three months old or 
over, ought to reach about 70 lbs. Lambs and ewes are sold together dur- 
ing the early summer, and before pasturage begins to be short ; after which 
something of an interval may elapse before ewes^ are again purchased for the 
succeeding year. As to the figures above given, it may be added that the 
prices current duiing the last two or three seasons would probably add a con- 
siderable per centage to the return obtiuned, but we prefer to give the more 
moderate calculation based upon the values of preceding years. 

This branch of farming is extensively followed in several count^^s border- 
ing on the Hudson river, either alone or in connection with the raising of 
sheep and fattening of wethers. 

II. The Production of Wethsrs. — ^Under this head we refer particu- 
larly to the raising and treatment of sheep destined to supply the market 
with mutton, leaving the consideration of fattening those raised by others, 
and purchased by the feeder, for the third point. As to the breeds to be 
selected we may give the following facts : 

The writer of a prize essay published in the Country Gentleman of 1866, 
states that extra fed sheep of the several breeds have been recorded as pro- 
ducing the subjoined weights of dressed meat and washed wool : — ** Lincolns, 
carcass 850 lbs., fleece 28 lbs. ; Cotswolds, 820 and 26 ; Leicesters, 260 
and 22; Dorsets, 240 and 20; Oxford Downs, 240 and 18; Shropshire 
Downs, 220 and 16; Hampshire Downs, 200 and 12; South Downs 160 and 
10. There have been individual cases of heavier weights, but not many." 
The first four of these breeds it will be seen belong to the "Long Wooled" 
division of Mutton Sheep, and the last four to the short or " Middle Wooled" 
divinion. 

We condense from the same writer the following facts derived from the 
management of those who maintain flocks of their own, only buying or hiring 
rams from time to time, selling annually their wether sheep and cull ewes, 
and taking all the yearling ewes that are good into the flock in regular course. 
The system here described although applying generally to the Long wooled 
sheep, is mainly the result of experience with the Cotswolds. 

" Cotswold ewes,*' says Mr. Gardner, ** are put to the ram about the lat- 
ter end of September, and being good breeders will nearly all be in 
yean within one month ; in fact it is customary to allow but a month, which 
brings them all to have their lambs conveniently together ; it also weeds out 
bad breeders, for go on raising from females difficult to get with young, and 
when their progeny comes round the mischief will increase ; whereas I have 
over and over proved that not one per cent, will miss the ram, and not one 
per cent, will die, if none but good breeders, and none but healthy ewes are 
bred from. Lambs are weaned about the latter end of June, and put to tur- 
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Dips by the last of August, where they remain eating them on the land where 
grown, by having just as much ground given them diuly as they will clear of 
turnips, consuming them at first, while young and tender, by eating off the 
tops and upper part of the bottoms in the morning, and by having the re- 
mainder of the bottoms 
pecked up with a small 
pecker for the purpose in 
the afternoon ; but as the 
season advances, and the 
turnips get tougher, they 
are pulled, thrown in heaps, 
cut with a machine, and 
given in troughs three 
times per day ; and should 
the tops, as is often the 
case, cause too much re- 
laxation of the bowels, 
they are carted away and 
given to other kinds of 
stock. These turnips are 
used in this way till Swedes 
take their place, it being 
contrived for the former to 

last till about Christmas, . 

when the latter, being much more fattening and forcing in severe weather, 
they are, as stated, substituted— having been previously put m heaps ana 
covered with earth, and then used by opening as wanted, and cutting with 
the machine. By having a small quantity of hay given twice per day, these 
tegs, as they are now termed, will thrive very fast, and by good common 
attention and a little grain or other stimulant once per day m addition, l 
have known Cotswold tegs to weigh at one year old, 86 pounds per quarter 
of dressed mutton— not one or two only, but forty together. 1 he ewe tegs 
are called tlieaves after they are shorn, holding that name ti 1 they have 
borne their first lamb and have lost their second fleece, when they are two- 
shear ewes, and are considered in their prime; they have one more Inmb, 
and are sold either soon after the weaning of the second lamb for others to 
breed from another year, or are kept and made very heavy mutton at tui"ips 
the next winter. Thus the sales from a flock are annually half ewes and halt 
wether tegs, and the wool from the whole. Though in all cases sheep should 
Imve only as much good food given them as they will clear up before they he 
down, on no account should they stand waiting and pining for meals, as 
that is a check to growth and prosperity." 

The accompanying vignette represents the head of a Cotswold ram, weigh- 
ing over 400 lbs., shown at the Provincial Agricultural Society's Fair, at 
Hamilton, C. W., in the autumn of 1864, by F. W. Stone, Esq., of Guelph, 
from a sketch kindly furnished us by Page, 

The author of another of the Country Gentleman prize essays on Mutton 
i Sheep, was Mr. Jurian Winnk of Albany county, whose experience has ^ 
\ been mainly with the Leicesters, and whose directions are so full and explicit 
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that we shall quote them at considerable len^h. Mr. Winne, we may add, 
has been very successful both as a breeder and feeder, and we know of no 
one who can speak more directly from practical knowledge of the subject: 

Selection of the Breeding Flock. — In selecting a flock of Long Wooled 
sheep, choose only nice straiglit even ewes, with a broad chest, a round 
barrel, broad across the hips, standing straight on their legs, kc. Let your 
ram also be perfect in all his parts — a small head, straight, and rather long 
ears, a lively, bright eye, broad across the shoulders and breast, straight and 
even across the back, round in the barrel, full in the hams, holding as near 
as possible the same width from shoulder to rump, and'well wooled over mtd 
under, though not too close for mutton sheep. . 

If the flock is to be bred for mutton and wool only, it matters not much 
(for one cross, and one cross only) what the ewes are, provided they are not 
little Merinos; as I have had lambs that were dropped by small inferior ewe» 
by a thorough-bred Leicester ram, able to compete, as far as weight and 
wool were concerned, with those from thorough-bred mothers. As illustrat- 
ing this point, I recollect an instance in which I came into possession of a 
lamb got by my thorough-bred ram out of a small ewe, which, in good con- 
dition, would not weigh over 120 lbs., live weight; and this lamb, at one 
year old, sheared twelve pounds of clean, washed wool, and, at three years 
old, weighed 387 lbs., live weight, and dressed over 200 lbs. of mutton. 

Management in Breeding. — The ewes should be in good feed for two or 
three weeks before putting the ram with them. Have the ram also in good 
thrifty order, feeding Mm for two or three weeks previously from one pint 
to one quart of oats, or oats and corn, or peas, per day. Tag the ewes, and 
do not leave the ram with them more than twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. Keep both ram and ewes well through the winter by feeding not only 
hay, but also a few roots and a little gi-ain if necessary every day. 

Tic^. — Examine them and see if they have ticks, and if they have, get 
rid of them, for they will injure the sheep very much before spring, both in 
their wool and condition. If you have no better remedy, use a little Scotch 
snuff, or tobacco dust (which is much cheaper and just as effectual,) sprinkled 
in their wool — ^it will not injure them in any weather. If they have many, 
it will be necessary to repeat the sprinkling in two or three weeks, as then 
the progeny will have come out, and this will finish the insects for that winter. 

ShetUVt dc. — Treatment of Colds. — Have good sheds, with small yards 
attached for good weather, but do not allow them to get wet in cold weather 
under any circumstances, as one wetting to the skin, when it is cold, will re- 
duce them more than you can replace by good feeding in two weeks. Give 
them plenty of clean bedding at least once a week, and oflener if necessary. 
Let them have access to pure water at all times, and have it, by all means, 
right in their yards. There should also be a box, with salt in one end of it, 
and salt and wood ashes in the other, in the yards, and never suffered to g^ 
empty. Feed occasionally a little browse, pine or hemlock ; or, if this can- 
not easily be obtained, add a little rosin or nitre to their salt about once a 
fortnight. Smear their noses with tar at least three times in winter, and 
three times in summer — in summer immediately after shearing, as that will 
help to prevent their taking cold ; about the first of August, as at that time, 
flies ire very troublesome, and the tar will keep them away; and then again A 
about the middle of October, which is about the time they should be tagged 7y 

- ^:^ 
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and the ram put with them. In winter — when you bring them into the yards ; 
again about the middle of January, and the third time, in March. And if 
any of them have foul noses at any time, put on the tar; and, if they have 
a cough, put some into their mouths also every few days, as this course of 
treatment, with me, soon results in cure. 

Lambing Time. — Three or four weeks before lambing time, increase your 
grain and decrease your roots, as the latter in too large quantity, are apt to 
cause too large a flow of milk and injure the udder; while, with too little 
grain, the ewes are not strong enough at lambing. During the season of 
lambing, they should be watched very closely, and assisted a little — very 
carefully, however — if necessary. Be sure that the lamb nui-ses a little after 
an hour or two; and if the ewe, as is frequently the case with young mothei-s, 
is not disposed to let her lamb suckle, hold her a few times while the lamb 
is nursing, and this will generally remove all difficulty in the future. If 
lambs come in winter, the ewes should be in a dry, warm place, with plenty 
of clean litter. ' 

Spritig and Summer Treatment — ^When the lambs are about four weeks 
old they are to be docked, and castrated if the latter is to be done at all, as 
at this age I never knew them to suffer in the least from the effects of it. 
Poor pasture and cold storms are ruinous to both sheep and lambs — there- 
fore do not turn them out too early, and continue a little grain for ten or 
fifteen days after turning out, or until they have plenty of good pasturage. 
In summer they sliould have a field with plenty of running water, and a few 
shade trees if possible, and if it is a little hilly, so much the better. If the 
grass at any time scours either the sheep or lambs, tag them as soon as they 
are better of it, as such ones will sometimes get maggotty and die if ne- 
glected. About the middle of August wean the lambs, removing them as 
far as possible from their mothers, as both will quiet down much sooner if 
they cannot hear each other. The lambs should be put on the best feed at- 
tainable, and the ewes on the poorest ; and, after a few days, examine the 
latter, and if their udders are hard or caked, milk them out and rub with a 
little sturgeon oil or arnica, either of* which will not only soften the udder, 
but also dry up the milk. As soon as the ewes are all right in this respect 
put them on good feed again to recruit for winter. 

Wintering the Lamb^Tearling Wethers. — Two or three wethers or dry 
ewes should be put with the lambs when they are weaned, to keep them 
tame; and, if the feed is not of first quality, give them daily a few oats, 
and the old ones will soon teach the lambs to eat the grain. About October 
1st, separate the ram and ewe lambs, and keep them separate from that time 
until the next shearing, unless it is desired that the ewe lambs sliould breed, 
which I consider very bad policy, and never under any circumstances allow." 

Continue feeding a little grain to the lambs all through the first winter, 
and until about shearing time, when it should be omitted altogether. After 
harvest such yearlings as are to be fattened the first winter may begin to re- 
ceive a little grain ; and I have found by experience that this is the most 
profitable time to prepare them for market, all things considered. When 
winter sets in, slowly increase the quantity until it reaches one quart per day 
for each sheep; and, with a good breed and good management, yearling 
wethers can be made, as I have repeatedly done, to weigh from 190 to 240 
lbs. live weight, and dress from 100 to 140 lbs. of mutton before they reach ^ 
two years old. 
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III. FEEDiNa Mutton Sheep. — ^When the sheep to be fed are purchased, 
instead of being raised by the feeder, their proper selection becomes a mat- 
ter of prime importance. The eye of the experienced feeder will go far in 
judging of the animal, but even this is sometimes at fault, and especially for 
those who have not had the advantage of long practice, other tests should 
not be overlooked. The sheep under examination should be handled as well 

as thoroughly scrutinized. And 
when they are purchased from 
droves, or at the live stock 
markets, with no knowledge of 
their previous treatment, there 
is danger lest the bad handling 
and harsh treatment they may 
have undergone, will require a 
long expenditure of food and 
care to bring them into good 
order for fattening kindly. The 
heavy sheep accustomed to shel- 
ter and little exercise, will not 
oear the hard driving, exposure, 
and crowding on the cars, to 
wliich they are often subjectied, 
without great injury, even if 
tjhey ever fully recover. And, as Mr. Winne's experience has- shown, there 
is no mode of obtaining sheep to feed, as satisfactory and little open to risk 
of loss, as for the feeder himself to visit the breeders of whom he purchases, 
mnke his own selections at first hand, attend personally to their shipment 
home, and never lose sight of them until safely landed at their destination. 
If this task is entrusted to a thii-d party, it should only be one upon whom 
the most entire dependance can be placed. 

It is true that opportunities may often be had — indeed they must be the 
principal dependance, where personal selection as above recommended, is 
impracticable— of obtaining good sheep for feeding at the markets of our 
leading cities. There will sometimes be an overplus, and good animals 
which will well repay a month or two of careful treatment and liberal 
feeding, can be picked up by one near by, at really less than their actual 
value. Contiguity to such a market is an advantage of which those posses- 
sing it, seldom avail themselves as fully as they might. By establishing an 
undei-standing with the dealers, they may often be induced to notify a friend 
of the arrival of a good lot for purchase, and will then revert to the pur- 
chaser to replenish the supply when it happens to turn out short,— knowing, 
if his reputation as a feeder is good, that they may depend upon his yards 
for first-class mutton, and wilUng to give him the first chance when prices 
are taking an upward turn. 
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When the sheep reach the feeder^s yards, Mr. Winners recommendatioD, 
afVer resting them over night, is to smear their noses well with tar that they 
may throw off all cold or dust contracted during the journey. The purchase 
should then be properly sized, in lots according to size — say out of five hun- 
dred, one hundred of the largest and best to go upon the best of the fall 
pasture, and the hundred smallest and poorest for the lowest pasturage, 
when the remainder, which with proper care in purchasing, ought not to be 
very uneven, can be suited in lots to the - other fields accessible. *' Give 
them plenty of salt twice a week, and keep them on good pasture if possi- 
ble, but if the pasturage gets short, as it frequently does by the fii-st or mid- 
dle of November, a little grain should be fed, beginning at the rate of one 
gill to each sheep per day of oats, or oats and corn, or peas, and increasing 
after the first week gradually up to one pint per day.*' 

Having thus given them a start out of doors, the next thing is to get the 
yards and buildings in complete order for winter occupancy, instead of wait- 
ing till the snow has fiiUen, with the sheep standing and lying in it, and ex- 
posed to the storm for twenty-four hours or more, until the shelter is pre- 
pared. " If there is a saw mill near at hand," says Mr. W., " by hauling 
into the yards and stables four or five inches of sawdust, the stable floors 
will not only be saved, but the liquid manure from the sheep is also pre- 
served, making a very valuable addition to the compost heap, especially for 
heavy land. As soon as the trees shed their foliage, rake and haul in on top 
of the sawdust, leaves to a depth of five or six inches more, and the two will 
together make plenty of bedding for at least four weeks, by stining up the 
leaves a few times.'* A mouth's bedding may often thus be saved, which is 
a consideration when straw or other litter is scarce and high. 

It is also well to take the feeding boxes out at leisure, and cleanse them by 
sprinkling the inside with slacked lime— thus removing all that greasy smell 
which there would otherwise be about them. Put them where needed, upside 
down, and when the snow comes, there will be nothing to do but turn them 
over, straighten them up, put in the feed, and let the sheep come. At least 
one tub or trough for water should be provided for each yard or shed, to be 
accessible to them at all hours of the day, and salt boxes, which Mr. W. 
thinks should contain salt at one end, and salt and wood a^es at the other, 
in the proportion of one part of ashes to two of salt. 

Properly Begulatvng the Feed. — The followmg hints on this point are of 
considerable importance: 

By feeding liberally with roots and not too much grain, during the first 
week at least, the change from green feed to dry will be less apt to afifect the 
sheep. In feeding, unless a person can do it himself, which is very seldom 
the case, the feeder should be instructed with great care, how much grain is 
to go to each yard or stable according to the animals it contains. An over- 
feed at the commencement is almost sure to bring on the scours, and after 
they are over it will take at least two weeks' good feeding to put the sheep 
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back where they started from. My mode, to avoid mistakes, is to number 
my yards and stables, and count the sheep in each yard and stable — allowing 
to each sheep one-half pint of grain per day to start with, unless they have 
been fed grain previously, when I allow a little more. I then make out a 
schedule, thus: No. 1 — 60 sheep at one-half pint per day is 15 quarts, which 
divided in two feeds is Y^ quarts to a feed; so I write on the schedule "No. 
1 — 60 sheep must have 7^ quarts at a feed morning and night '* — ^No. 2 at 
the same rate according to number, and so on until I get them all. This 
paper is tacked up in the place where the feed is kept, and by going with 
the feeder a few times to show him and see that he makes no mistakes, if he 
is a good man he can do it as well as the farmer himself. As soon as the 
j feed is to be increased, a new schedule is made out accordingly, and so on, 
|. until the sheep are fed one quart each per day, when I consider them on full 
I feed, especially if the feed is corn, beans or oil meal, or a mixture of either. 
I ^f oats or buckwheat compose part of their feed, they should have a little more. 
I Begulanty in Feeding. — Regularity of hours is very important. Sheep 
'. should not be fed one morning at five o^clock, the next at six, and the third 
at seven. The day I write, owing to the illness of one of the boys, I have 
had an example in point ; on going out at five, a board was found off at the 
stable, and an end out of one of the feeding boxes. To replace these was 
a job of some time, and the grain only had been fed when the breakfast bell 
rang, leaving the sheep without their hay. I remarked to my man that this 
mishap would cost us " all the day*s feed," which I verily believe to be the 
case. Our rule is this : 

Gi-ain and oil meal are fed at half-past five a. m. As soon as the grain is 
finished, hay is given— no more than the sheep will eat clean. The different 
yards and stables are carefully fed each day in the mme order, which is im- 
portant to avoid confusion and mistakes — beginning with No. 1, and so on 
through the list. After breakfast water is given, going around twice to see 
that all are well supplied. The roots are next cut (ruta bagas, which I con- 
sider best,) and of these to my present stock of about 850 sheep I am now 
feeding 10 bushels a day. At eleven o^ clock straw is fed. Twelve is the 
dinner hour, and immediately after dinner the roots are fed. The troughs 
and tubs are now all examined, and replenished with water if necessary — 
also salt, salt and ashes, browse, litter, and anyChing else that may be needed, 
is supplied. The evening and next morning's feeds of grain and oil meal 
are next pi-epared, and hay got ready for both night and morning. At 4 p. 
H. feeding the grain is again commenced, followed as before by hay, after 
which the water tubs and troughs are emptied and turned over, and the work 
is finished for the night. 

Avoid Disturbing the Sheep, — Never allow a stranger into the yards un- 
less accompanied by the feeder, or some one familiar with the sheep. I have 
frequently known the approach of a stranger drive them pell-mell into and 
over their boxes, and the effects could plainly be seen with them for two or 
three days afterward. 

Tiie Stretches. — Should any of the sheep get the stretches, which they are 

apt to do when high fed, give a quid of tobacco half the size of a hen's egg, 

and if not relieved in twenty minutes, I give them a second dose, but nine 

I times in ten the first dose cures. For stoppage in their water, I give one 

m, teaspoonful spirits nitre, with the same quantity spirits turpentine, in half a ^ 

Q gill of luke-warm water. 

^=^ 
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Feeding Boxes.— The box for feedinjrused by Mr. Winne, is one that can 
be safely recommended for the purpose, although there are other kinds quite 
as likely to suit those who keep breeding flocks, or those of smaller sheep. 
It is simple, cheap, and easily filled and cleaned. Any boy who can saw a 

board and drive a nail or screw. 



can make one ; all it requires is 
one scantling two by 8 inches, 
16 feet long, and eight boards ; 
it only has to be turned upside 
down and back again to clean it 
out, and as the feeder with his 
basket of grain or roots walks 
from one end to the other, scat- 
tering them along evenly in the 
box, twenty or twenty-five sheep 
according to size will follow in 
bis rear and begin eating. — 
Moreover, there is a saving of 
DtscHptUmqfth^ Feeding Box.--Veed\iiti:Boxh&j, as they stand with their 

12 or 14 ft. long, aud 32 iiichoe wide— the bot- ije-H« together workinc it into 
slanting ffom both uides and resting on a "®7® wgemer wornng n mw 




torn I 

grain or roots. Tne Dottom sitte Doaras tlt- w *k:«i,H *],«(. :„ fppHin<y 
Hhoifldbe 11 oris inches wide-then a space ^'^- ^' ^°*°'^^ "»" ^^ leedmg 



board in the middle, forming a complete trouirh rather than out of the box, and 
The bottom side boards 



for 



left of 8 or 10 inches according to size of sheep 800 sheep last winter, 400 lbs. 
—then the top boards, 8 inches wide— the ends f ^ -^uld more than nov^r 
and sides to match. Comer pieces of scant- ^^ '""^ WQUia more tnan cover 
ling in the inside, of hemlock or oak, as pine the entire quantity wasted and 
win not hold a nail or screw, the latter of which , . 
is preferable in. patting them together. *"°''' 

Sine of Sheds. — A shed 21 by 86 feet, with a narrow yard about eight 
feet wide on the southern side, will contain 75 good sized sheep. The open 
side should be provided with sliding boards to keep the sheep in when ne- 
cessary. A board on the nortli side near the bottom may be hung on hinges 
to secui'e ventilation, and kept open except during very severe weather; for 
this is a most important point, and if properly attended to, the yard may be 
entirely dispensed with. We have seen at Mr. Winne's, 10 Leicesters thriv- 
ing well in a lean-to 20 by 46 feet, with this provision of a ventilating board, 
and two trap doors of considerable size in the roof, opening and shutting at 
will. As to the space required by these sheep, ten superficial feet of shed- 
ding per head, may be regarded as about the proper room where a yard is at 
hand, or 12| sq. ft. where there is no yard. To economize space, it is prac- 
ticable to occupy a second story, if a bridge or inclined passage way can 
be conveniently provided — the sheep below having a yard, and those above, 
placed on a tight floor, securing sufficient air by the means here suggested. 
The average live weight of the sheep referred to in this calculation as to 
^ space, was about 160 lbs. per head. 
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Mr. Page has provided us with an illustration of the Leicester, which ap- 
pears on page 275, from a ram in possession of Samuel Campbell, of 
Oneida county. 

Our limits will not adroit of as full a description of the several breeds 
which have been referred to in tlie course of this article, as some readers 
might perhaps desire. Of the merits of either there is no doubt, and quite 
as much depends upon judicious selection, proper treatment, regular and 
well arranged feeding as to time, quantity, condition of the animal, &c., as 
upon the intrinsic characteristics of the breed chosen, provided only it be 
not glaringly out of place — bred or fed, for instance, where pasturage is so 
poor, other crops so light, and purchased food so expensive, that the cost 
of proper keeping outweighs all the profit obtained. No class of animals, 
when well kept, the manure husbanded and the soil enriched,, will do so much 
to fertilize the farm.* Either of the Middle Wooled breeds, the South 
Down, or the Downs of Shropshire, Oxfordshire or Hampshire, — whichever 
is most readily accessible, of such excellence as to meet the ideal of the 
farmer proposing to buy, may be safely tested, if the preference is for the 
best mutton, not so great weight, delicious lamb, and the capacity possibly 
of greater exercise over the hills or upon shorter feed ; — while on the other 
hand, if the Long Wools are preferred, with perhaps a still more rapid pro- 
duction of fat mutton, richer pastures and i^omewhat better protection, either 
Leicesters, Cotswolds or Liucolns, will not fail to give a good account of 
themselves in the end. 

Mutton Sheep Grossed with the Merino. 

Tliere is one point to which in conclusion we must allude, namely the fact 
that a cross may be successfully made between the English and Spanish 
breeds. The result is a larger frame and more meat with earlier maturity, 
on the latter, and a longer wool, — while the former receive something of the 
hardiness of the unforced Merino, will better withstand less careful treat- 
ment, and are made to yield a finer fleece, the price of which for Delaines and 
similar fabrics is often higher than that of any other wool in market. It is 

♦ Mr. WiNNB saye : " As to the valne of eheep manure, and the effects resulting 
from ItB liberal application. I have never kept much other Block, and I may be per- 
mitted to add, that twenty-eeven years ago, when I came on to this farm, lent from 
about (JO acres of land the first year 25 tons of hay. Year before las»t I cut from 
precisely Ihe same number of acres, 100 tons, and last year (a season of severe 
drouth) 90 tons. When I begun on the farm I had one barn 32 by 40 feet, which 
held all the crops it produced. I now have one bam 44 by 52 feet, 20 feet posts; 
one shed 21 by S6, 18 feet posts ; one 21 by H 16 feet posts ; one 30 by 72, 18 feet 
posts, and one barrack that will hold 17 tons of hay. Summer before last they 
were all full. Two rules I laid down, never to lose sight of, when I commenced 
farming 'for myself: 1. To deal honorably with mother Earth— that is, to plow well, 
harrow well, give her all the manure I could, and never sell my straw, but keep it 
all for the land,— and 1 assure you I could soon see an improvement. 2. Never to 
buy anything (except manure) I could possibly do without, until I had the money 

[ to pay for it— ior manure, when it could be had, I was never aft-aid to run in debt. 

\ These two rules I have strictly adhered to, and must attribute much of my success , 

\ to their benign influence." 
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not a crofls that we should commend unless in exceptional cases, and yet we 
have I^nown instances in which muchsaUsfuctiou has been expressed in trying 
it for a series of years. It is certainly not a cross tliat should be perpetuated 
by continued breeding on l)oth sides from inter-bred parents; it is some- 
times found to be the case, between different breeds, that a fitiA croM re- 
tains in a remarkable degree the merits of both, and yields a really valua- 
ble product, while to carry it farther i-esults only in disappointment aad 
degeneracy. 

Mutton Sheep as Wool Producers. 

The fleece of the English sheep differs from that of the Merino in the ab- 
sence from it, to a great degree, of the yolk and oil which make up so large 
a proportion of the weight of the latter. As to the amount of clean wool 
actually produced, there can be little room to doubC that the English sheep 
will compare favorably with the Merinos. But as sheep are supposed to con- 
sume food in proportion to 
their weight, and as the smaller 
tlie sheep the greater the pro- 
portionate surface, — where the 
mutton is of little or uo value, 
of course the Merino has the 
L preference. There is a lack of 
I comparative trials between the 
I two, however, going to estab- 
flish the relative amounts of 
flesh and of wool, which a cer- 
tain quantity of food expended 
on each, will return to the £u> 
mer. Mr. Page provides us 
with a vignette, that we may 
have the head of the Merino 
Bide by side with those of the 
other breeds already represented, — from a ram in the flock of 0. S. Sweet 
of Vermont At the show of a State organization of Wool growers, held 
in Canandaigua, in the spring of 1866, a prize of $50 was offered for the 
fleece shorn on the grounds, which, after cleansing, should give the greatest 
weight of wool in proportion to time of growth and the live weight of the 
animal. Fourteen Merinos of different ages, and one yearling Cotswdd ewe 
competed for this prize ; and the committee havitig the trial in charge ful- 
filled their duties with the utmost caution, presenting in the end an elaborate 
report upon the result According to the table accompanying this report, 
the Cotswold stood midway upon the list — seven Merinos somewhat exceed- 
ing it and seven others falling behind. The first seven Merinos averaged a i 
production of 8 lbs. 8 oz. (within a small fraction,) for each 100 lbs. live | 
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weight, per year ; the Cots wold ewe, 1 lbs. 1^ oz', and the seven poorer Me- 
rinos, 6 lbs., 6f oz. But it may be fairly claimed tiiat even this view of the 
case, although by no means an unfavorable one for the Gotswold, is in point of 
fact unjust — being at fault in comparing the product of wool with the ani- 
mal^s weight at the time of sheaTtng^ and not with its mean or averctge 
weight during the year while the fleece was growing. It was impracticable 
of course to ascertain the precise weights of the competing sheep at the com- 
mencement of the year, from which data the mean weight of the whole 
time could be calculated. And among the Merinos by themselves, which 
may possibly be assumed to have increased in weight in about the same ratio, 
perhaps the result would not have been materially changed if this had been 
done. But in comparison with the Cotswold, which so much more rapidly 
takes on flesh, it becomes unfair to assume that the weights of the animals 
were respectively the same during the whole year as they were at its con- 
clusion. The two year old Merino ewe which took the prize, weighed 49 
lbs., and as she can hardly have weighed less than 26 lbs. at the beginning 
of the year, her mean weight would have been 37 lbs., and on this basis her 
production of wool was at the rate of not quite 12f lbs. to 100 of live 
weight The Cotswold on the other hand, probably weighed no more .than 
5^ lbs. one jewi before shearing, at which latter time its weight was 99| — 
giving a mean weight for the year of 52 lbs. and a production of wool of 14 
lbs. to the hundred ; an amount exceeding even that of the prize Spanish sheep.* 
We should not enter into this question at such length, were it not so de- 
sirable to call the attention of our fanners to the importance of experiments 
testing with minute exactness the question, whether, comparing English sheep 
with Spanish sheep, the former do, or do not, yield in reality the better re- 
turn of the two for the food consumed, both in mutton and wool. One thing 
u certain, that the latter produce niany pounds of a substance possessing no 
money value whatever, which is separated from their wool in the process of 
cleansing — the average loss of weight in scouring the 14 Merino fleeces 
shorn at Canandargua,' having been a small fraction over 8 lbs. per head. 
This loss, on tl»e Cotswold, was only 1 lb. 9^ oz. — making a difference of 
6 lbs. 6| oz. loss gi'eater on the Merinos than on the Cotswold, and that of 
a material, which, like the fat within the body, is probably produced at a 
much Urgcr expenditure for food, than an equal weight of any other part of 
the animal structure, f [l. h. t.] 

* This calculation was first made by Mr. Jos. Habbis of the Genesee Farmer, 
whose figures we copy. 

t The relative coet of equal weights of flit, of mnscnlar tissue and bony etmc- 
tnrc, in the animal, is something which we know of no experiments to determine, 
and theoretically the above statement may or may not be strictly accurate. Bnt 
Dr. Voelcker has shown that although animals have the power of forming fat from 
the starch, sugar and gum they eat, still they obtain it moot readily and abundantly 
from the oily matters in their food. Now food rich In oily matters, like grain and 
oil cake, being much more expensive than hay and other materials deficient in this 
respect, it is practically true that fat costs more than muscle. To which we may 
add the query, whether a Merino was ever known to shear a "brag fleece," to 
\ w.t, one composed of 65 to 76 per cent, of "yolk," which had not been fed to its 
utmost capacity with rich food f 
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Floral Raki, (fig. 1.)— This convenient little tool oonsista of a small 
six-tooth rake on one side and a hoe blade on the other. Tha handle is 
about fifteen inches in length, 
and it may be used with one 
hand while sitting on a stool 
at the flower bed. It is a 
very convenient tool for the 
use of ladies. Fig. l.—IToral Jtdbi, 

Garden Fork, (fig. 2.)— This is 
made of steel, and is used for loosen- 
ing the earth in flower beds, and 

about the roots of plants. When Fig. %,— Garden Fork, 

the soil is sufficiently moist or adhesive, it answera a good purpose for trans- 
planting annuals and small plants. 

Transplanting Trowels, (figs. 8 
and 4.) — These are made of various 
forms and sizes, for transplanting, 
weeding, loosening soil on a small 
scale, &c. The concave ones are 
most commonly used for transplant- 
ing, cutting out blocks of soil in a 
circular form, but the flat ones are 
best for working the soil. 

Vine Scissors, (fig. 6.)— A neat 
and convenient instrument for thin- 
ning out the berries from bunches of 
grapes which have grown too thick, 
for removing unnecessary shoots, 
leaves, &c., and for gathering the fruit. 

Flower Gatherer, (fig. 6.) — This 
combines scissora with small pincers, 
and are not only useful in clipping 
the stalks of herbaceous flowers, but 

more especially so for roses and other plants furnished with spines ana 
prickles. The scissors cut the stalk, and the pincers hold it till secured. 

Shears for Edging, (fig. 7.)— These are particularly applicable to trim- 
ming the sides of box and other edging to walks and flower-beds, — the ope- 
rator standing upright while using them, and resting the shears on the wheel, A 
* while he thrusts them onward in shearing. 7y 




Figs. 8 and i,-Tr€mipUmRing Ti<i^oa$. 




■Ftioioer Oatherer, 
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Oraftino Chisel, (fig. 8.) — This 
is one of the best forms of the 
grafling chisel, combining the knife ^ 
and wedge. The wide cutting part 
is used for making the cleft in the 
stock — tlie pointed ends for opening 
the cleft to receive the scions. 

Pruning AND BaoDXNO Knives. — 
Fig. 9, is a very convenient knife 
for light pruning, sloping grafts, &c. 
Fig. 10, is the best form of the bud- 
ding knife; the sharp edge of the 
blade being convex, allows the ope- 
rator to make the upright slit in the 
bai'k, in places where it would be 



Fig. 9. 




Fiff. B—Orqftlnff ChUeL 




Fig.10. 



Fig.ll. 



Fig.l2, 



Pn^fUg and Buddttng Knive$, 
hard to reach it with a coihmon pointed knife, and without scraping or in- 
juring the young wood. Figs. 11 and 12 are strong knives for pruning, the 
fonner for ordinary work, and the latter for removing small limbs, stubbing 
down stocks^ &c. 

Tksb Scraper, (fig. IS.) — This is used for removing the rough and shaggy 
hark, moss, &c., from old fruit trees. It consists of a triangular plate of 
L >teel, attaclied to a handle at the center. The sides of the triangle are . 
I about four inches, and the handle may be from one to several feet hi length. | 

J::^>^ U 
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Garden Syringe, (fig. 
14.) — This is made of vari- 
ous sizes, of different ma- 
terials, and with different 

caps or orifices. The Pig. 18.— 3Vw /Sfcraiw. 

cheapest is made of thick sheet tin, and the best and most durable of brass. 
For throwing a 
single stream, 

the jet reore- ]\^ rtiPC^ ii^^^imi Ji 

sented in the \| ^^npP^^^B^^^BB^^^Bi^^^f 

figure is attach- 
ed; for wash- Y\%,\\,—C^Tdtn Syringe, 

ing dusty foliage with a soft shower, a rose with many fine holes is screwed on. 

The syringe is used for washing, watering, destroying insects, &c. 
Garden Engine, (fig. 

16.) — This may be used for 

all the purposes of a syringe, 

in washing and watering 

plants, and also for wash- 
ing windows, carriages, and 

protecting buildings against 

fire. It will hold about a 

barrel of water, and is 

easily moved by its handles 

on the cast-iron wheels. It 

will throw water 40 feet 

high. 
Wheel Barrows are of 

two kinds; fig. 16, is the 

simpler or canal barrow, used for 

wheeling earth, stones, and ma- 
nure, and is emptied by tipping it 

on its side; and fig. 17, is the 

larger or box barrow, the side 

boards of which may be removed Fig. 16. 

for unloading, or for receiv- 
ing larger articles than 
would enter the box. 

Garden Reel.— Fig. 18 

represents the reel for the 

^ garden line, and stake for 

stretching the same, all made 

of iron. The stakes should > 



Fig. 17. 
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^. be at least a foot long. The line should be a 
^ strong well twisted hemp cord, about one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter, which, when not in use, is 
quickly wound up on the reel. 

Seed Sower, (fig. 19.) — ^This is designed for 
sowing the seeds of various garden crops, open- 
ing the soil, dropping the seed, covering, and 
rolling, all at one operation. It lessons the labor 
of planting the early crops of vegetables. 

Garden Seat. — ^Fig. * 20 represents the end 
view of a garden seat so constructed that it may 
be instantly reversed when not in use, and pro- 
tected from rain, dew, leaves, bird-slime, &c., 
and whenever needed is always clean and dry. 
The shaded part is the board legs or support, on 





Tig. IS.—Oardm Sea. 
which rests another board, 
(represented as lying flat, in 
the cut,) forming about one- 
half of the bottom of the 
Heat The rest of the bot- 
^ torn, and the 
back b is 
shown as turn- 
ed up or in- 
verted, form- 
Fig. 90. '^^S a roof to p.,g. 19.-5^ Skntfer. 
the flat part; but when wanted for use, it is turned back by means of a 
hinge at a, and becomes a perfect seat with a back. 

Rake roR Seed Drills. ---J. Hanis of the Genesee Farmer, uses 
a convenient rake for forming rapidly and with perfect straight- 
^ ness, the drills for onions and other small 
f yj fyt ^ garden seeds. The head of the rake is about 
\|r seven feet long, and the teeth about one foot 

apart, (fig. 21.) A length of four or five feet 
would be less cumbersome, but operate more 
slowly. Tlie first set of drills are made per- 
fectly straight by running to a stretched line; 
and by running the first tooth in the last mark 
afterwards, the whole are kept equally so. — 
To drop the seed expeditiously into these 
drills, we have found the following mode 



p- 

k 



fL Fig. 91.— J?al:0/or Sud excellent one : — ^Provide a small tin cup like i i 

^ J>rm», an inverted tin canister, with the bottom re- FUf. ». TV 
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moved as shown in fig. 22. Several cups should be provided, fitting tightly 
on the lower end or funnel, with perforations of different sizes to suit dififer- 
ent kinds of seed. Nail this cup to the lower end of a stick, about as long 
as a common walking cane, place the seed within the cup, and pass along 
the drills, shaking it over them. It will prevent stooping, and will enable 
the operator to walk rapidly. 
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The following excellent plan and good management is from the pen of 
J. B. of ZanesviUe, Ohio, and is copied from a Country Gentleman : I 
enclose with this, a plan of a bam I am about building on a farm of 122 
acres— it is arranged especiallj for sheep. I have used one like it, (only it 
was 60 by 80 feet, and 
the rack partitions ran clear 
through,) for the past 16 
years, wintering on an ave- 
rage 600 head of sheep in it, 
often times losing none, and 
but seldom a dozen, and they 
generally broken mouthed. 

The plan enclosed is for a 
barn 50 by 60. It might be 
lengthened out the same way 

to a hundred or hundred and pig. i,~~Elevaikm, 

fifly feet. If the ventilation is good, I know that a thousand sheep can be 
kept under the same roof, as well as fifty. 

It will be seen that the end of this barn is to the hill, and not the side. 
As it will have to be filled in some, to drive into, it is arranged for a cistern 
at each of those corners, with a root-cellar between, and it will have a trap- 
door above with door into the base- 
ment. There will be a lead pipe to 
convey the water from the cistern to 
the troughs; there will be small boxes 
about six inches square and six feet 
long, running down to where the pipe 
loaves the cistern, where the cock 
will be to let the water out when 
wanted. 

The wall at the end that you enter Fig. 8.— Jfain Floor. 

* above, is sloped off at both sides, and the dirt filled up against it, so tnat 
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the pipes are under ground till they reach the first trough, or rather above it 
for there will be a long trough on each side of the barn over the tops of the 
yard fences, (which are only three feet high,) and over each yard trough 
there will be a small hole in the long trough, and gutta percha pipes to take 
the water down to the drinking troughs. 




Fig. S,—Plan of Bam in centre^ andyarde each Hde. C. C. Clstema— W. W. Wa- 
ter troughs— 5 ranges of racks in central part of bam, each diviBion of which Is 
11 feet long— the yard grain troughs (longer,) and water troughs (shorter.) 

The basement will be 9 feet high, and the gates at each side, 4 feet high, 
with swinging doors on the sill above. These doors should always be left 
open on both sides of the barn, unless during a rain or snow storm from the 
north, when they may be closed, leaving the south open ; if from the south, 
close those, leaving the north side open. They never should both be closed 
at the same time, nor at any time unless a rain, hail, or snow storm ; no 
matter how cold, I should leave both open. There should be ventilators 
built up, one by each of the four posts, seen in the main floor, and on the 
opposite sides of the holes for throwing down hay. The basement can be 
used for six flocks, or by putting in light doors swinging on the joist over 
head, it can be arranged for twelve flocks. 

The main floor will be arranged on the left as you enter, for a four horse 
power, Ericson engine, com miU and root cutter; on the opposite side a 
meal room and three bins, with outlets below, one for corn and cob meal, 
one for oats, and one for bran. The four bays will be used for hay and 
wheat. 

Many farmers object to high barns, but when once you have your hay on 
one of these large forks, it is but little trouble to raise it a few feet higher. 
I have used one of these large forks for sixteen years, and have often un- 
loaded a ton and a half of hay in four and a half minutes, and thrown it up 
to the top of the mow, in a bam with twenty feet posts. 

Some may object to the number of gates, but I think you can never have 
a thing too convenient. 

Now a little as to feeding and care of sheep. My custom is to keep their 

24* [ '"'^^^^^^ 
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yards and pens well littered with straw, and give them the range of the pens 
and yards at all times except during storms or while feeding, when the gate 
from the pen to the yard is closed, as the case may be. 

At daylight they ai*eshut up in their pens, and feed placed in their troughs 
in the yards, of one-third cob meal, one-third oats, and one-third bran, at 
the rate of tioo bushels of this mixture to the hundred. While they are 
eating this, their racks inside are filled with wheat or oat straw, the gates 
opened, water put into their troughs, and they can go in or out till four p. 
M., when they are fastened into their yards and their racks filled with hay ; 
sometimes clover, and sometimes timothy, when the gates are opened and 
they can go in or out till morning, unless it is very cold or stormy, when 
they are fastened in. If any practical shepherd can improve on this plan I 
would like to hear from him. 
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Many land-owners, who have a more distinct appreciation of dollars and 
cents, than of the beauties of nature, cannot see the propriety of occupy- 
ing ground and labor in setting out ornamental trees. To such, as well as 
to all others, we wish to urge the importance of planting evergreen trees as 
a shelter against the cold winds of winter. We once knew a country resir 
dent who flanked his house on the sides of prevailing winds with groups and 
masses of evergreens, (fig 1,) from the neighboring forests and borders of 
swamps — and drew upon himself pretty 
freely the jeers of his neighbors, for set- 
ting out trees that " bore nothing to eat," ^ 
and were ** only good to look at.*' In ^ 
the courae of years however, when these 
trees had attained a height of some twen- 
ty feet, and had afforded ample shelter ^^H ^ 
from the winds that swept across the bleak C^ & ^^^ 
hill occupied by his dwelling, the neigh- ^ ^a « 
bors discovered that the place had be- '■"» > Tfi& 
come decidedly more comfortable in cold Y\g. l.—DwOliM shdtered by tr^itt^ 
weathei^-also that many doUare in fire- arrcwt dirwOon of two most vre- 
ji 11 J ._ XI. . .. vailing winds— a and b, open views 
wood were annually saved by the beauti- towards the best distant pouUs. 

ful and efficient protection afforded. They began to see new charms in or- 
namental trees, and were disposed to adopt what they had once ridiculed. 

Those who have cattle and sheep yards, exposed to the sweep of keen . 
prevailing blasts, could they see the comfort which a screen of evergreens jk 
would impart, would be ready to plant them on the first opportunity^ They ^ 

^o^ 
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are the cheapest as well as one of the most permanent and durable kinds of 
shelter that can be provided. 

Screens placed along straight boundaries, may be in right lines like hedges. 
But shelter in immediate proximity of dwellings, appears better if in scat- 
tered trees, groups, and irregular belts. (Fig. 2.) The straight screens 
.^ ^ may be made by setting the trees three or four feet apart, or at 
*^ 15 * greater distance — say eight or ten feet. In the former case, 

(fig. 8,) the screen will soonest become a dense barrier against 

the winds, but will not be so tall and stout ultimately. One of 

the best trees for this purpose is the Nor- 
way spruce — which, if planted three feet 

apart, will form a good and close shelter 

in five or six years, if well cultivated, 

eight or ten feet high, while the tops of 

the trees will extend dome feet higher. If 

not cultivated, but allowed to grow up 

with grass or in hard ground, ten or twelve 
Fig. %.—Tr- yeai-s will be required to attain the same 

J^^'* ''dimensions. If the trees are placed six Fig. 8. Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 
feet apart, (fig. 4.) they will in time make an excellent screen, and cost less 
at the start. They are untimately sheared or cut flat, so as to occupy less 
room — ^fig. 6. 

Many erroneously suppose that if they set out large trees they will obtain 
a given height the soonest — a very mistaken opinion — for large trees receive 
the greatest check by removal, and they induce the planter to believe that 
he need not give good cultivation to his plantation. Smaller trees, well cul- 
tivated, will soon outstrip them, and present at the same time a handsome 
and more thrifty appearance. A height of two or three feet will, in most 
instances, prove most profitable. In the depth of winter — evergreens may 
oflen be removed from the borders of woods and swamps, if the earth is but 
slightly frozen. The protection which the trees as well as the coating of 
fallen leaves afford, often nearly prevent the mould which covers the soil 
from freezing, especially if snow has fallen before intensely cold weather set 
in. In such localities, select small trees, only a few feet high ; cut a circle with 
the spade about the roots, so as to lif^ up a cake or ball of soil ; place the 
trees in their natural position on a sled, and draw them to the place where 
they are to be planted. As a general rule, the cake of soil should be so 
large as to hold the trees upright without upsetting wherever they are placed. 
No evergreen, however difficult the kind may be to transplant successfully, 
will fail if this amount of earth is carried with its roots. 

Trees from the nursery row cannot be removed in winter without great 
labor, at the same time that the work may be more readily done in spring, 
^ as they require the removal of less earth on the roots — they scarcely ever fail ' 
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if the roots are immediately immersed in mud as soon as they are taken up, 
and before the moisture ou the surface of the roots lias become dry. 

The best wild growing trees for screens, are those which grow most ra- 
pidly — provided they answer well in other respects. The white (or Wey- 
mouth) pine is a fast grower, and is well suited for small groups and irregu- 
lar screens, when several kinds are intermixed. Nothing makes a more 
beautiful straight screen than the Hemlock — either with or without cutting 
or shearing ; it grows well in the shade, and, as a consequence, the interior 
of the hedge or tree is full of dense foliage instead of being hollow and bare 
within, as occui's with the Arbor vita) and some others. The white cedar of 
Western New- York (American arbor vitae,) grows with considerable rapidity, 
and makes a fine screen; but its surface should not be closely and evenly 
sheared, as this tends to make the interior hollow, but should be merely cut 
back irregularly with the knife. But, first and last, it must not be forgot- 
ten, that mellow cultivation not only doubles, at least, the speed of growth, 
but makes finer and more luxuriant looking trees. 

One of the finest specimens of evergreen screens which we have ever seen 
is growing on the grounds of Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester. On a recent 
visit to their place, one of these screens presented so fine an appearance as 
to deserve special notice. It has now been planted about eight years, is 
eleven feet high, four feet thick at the bottom, and ruuniug up in the form 
of a wedge, and is.as straight and even as a solid wall of masonry. Such a 
screen, extending around a garden, would protect it from cold blasts, and 
probably be equal to two or three degrees of latitude in softening the se- 
verity of the climate. The Norway Spruce like the Hemlock, grows well in 
the shade, and this screen seemed nearly a solid mass of verdure through- 
out its interior. The Hemlock screens presented the same appearance when 
examined inside. But the Arbor vitse, Buchthorn, &c., which do not grow 
well in the shade, always exhibit nothing but bare stems and branches inside, 
however dense the foliage may be without. 



Xjayizis out Curves for IRoads and "Walks- 



There are two prominent reasons why roads and walks should be laid in 
in curves ; the first is utility, and the second is beauty. Unless the surface 
of the country is perfectly level, a public road should vary from the straight 
line, in order to avoid the ascent of hills. Unfortunately, in many places, 
this has not been properly attended to. We could point out a number of 
instances where a slight deviation from the right line in a public highway, 
would have prevented the necessity for every carriage and loaded wagon as- 
cending a steep hill. In one case, familiar to us, the ascent is ninety feet 
from the level; a deviation of twenty rods, with a lengthening of the road ' 
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of not more than five rods, would have entirely avoided the hill. Ffty teams 
on an average pass this hill daily, making 15,000 laborious ascents annually, 
simply because the man who laid out the road did not exercise a few minutes^ 
thought. Several years ago a turnpike road was made from Worcester to 
Boston, three miles shorter than the old road, but passing over instead of 
avuiding the hills. But very few travelled it — they preferred the longer and 
leveller route, and the enterprise proved a failure. A humbler illustration 
occurred on the farm of an acquaintance who made a smooth farm and cattle 
I'oad over an asceut, but leaving a portion of the enclosed space more nearly 
a level. His cattle soon found oat by practice that more exertion is required 
to overcome gravitation in walking up and down the hill than by passing on 
tlie rougher surface around it ; they therefore selected a path for themselves 
very nearly on a level, and where a skillful engineer would have placed it, 
and after a while wore it smooth by frequent psissing. 

In a hilly or undulating country nothing of the kind can be more agreea- 
ble than the constant deviation to the right or left, in graceful curves, on a 
nearly level, well-laid out and well-constructed road. On the other hand, 
travellers have often remarked on the tiresome sameness of a long, straight 
road over level country. 

In laying out ornamental grounds this remark applies with greater force. 
Straight walks have a stiffness entirely discordant with the beautiful and 
curved forms of nature, and the old geometric school has consequently given 
place to the modem, more natural, and more graceful style. 

A well-laid out and smoothly kept walk will impart character and finish to 
any grounds, even if the rest is in rongh condition. But a badly curved, 
broken-jointed, ill-dressed walk will spoil the appearance of the finest land- 
scape garden in other respects. 

Novices are often puzzled for definite rules for making curves. In the 
simpler cases it may not be necessary to draw plans on paper; but where this 
is doue the work may nearly always be accomplished in a better manner. A 
well-drawn design is transferred to the grounds by measuring the several 
parts. But still it is desirable, in finishing the details, to adopt some rule 
for making true and easy curves. The best mode is to provide a large num- 
ber of short wooden pegs and stick them in the ground, at regular distances, 
deviating from the straight line a greater or less degree according to the 
length or shortness of the curve. Fig. 1 exhibits this process where the suc- 
cessive and regular deviations foim the curved line desired. At e these de- 
viations are slight and the curve is longer; at b they are greater and produce 
a shorter and more abrupt curve. -A perfect circle may be laid out in this 
way without the usual resort to a line and centre-pin, fig. 2. A land sur- 
veyor may thus run a circle miles in diameter by successive and uniform de- 
viations at each observation taken at regular distances. 

We have found the following contrivance a simple one, and to answer a 
good purpose. Take a light wooden rod, (fig. 8,) say two yards long, with a 
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small wire hook at one end, a slight notch on each side at the middle, and a 
graduated cross-bar at the other end. 

Small holes are 
bored into this 
cross-bar at regu- 
lar distances, for the 
insertion of a pin. 
Suppose we wish to 
lay out a walk, as 
shown in fig. 1, com- 
mencing with the di- 
rection a. e. Place 
the rod just describ- 
ed a. d. in this di. 
rection, and stick in 
a pin at a. and at e. 
The deviation of the 
third pin at d. can 
be accurately deter- 
mined by making a 
few trials. When 
thus determined, set 
the pin in one of the 
holes of the cross-bar at the determined distance from the centre, and in- 
sert a corresponding pin into tlie ground. Then slide the rod a yard for^ 
ward, placing it against the two last pins and repeat the process. So long 
as this process is continued 
it will form a uniform and 
perfect curve. If, however, 
it is desired to pass gradually 
from a long to a short curve, 
remove the pin in the cross- 
bar further from the centre 
at each successive station, and 
the result will be shown at c* 
and h. in figs. 1 and 4. 

After some experience, the ease and facility with which curves may be 
thus extended over grounds in all directions, will be surprising to any one 
who has not previously tried it. 

Curves in roads are sometimes angular and unpleasing, because laid out 
merely by guess. By adopting the rule just given, on a more extended 
scale, a perfect form may be attained, even if the successive stations are 
merely measured by pacing. 
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Clod-Crushers are useful only on heavj or dajey soils — and if these are 
welt underdrained, they will not be needed in ordinary seasons. But some- 
times heavy rains, and the impossibility of doing all the plowing at the very 
moment the soil is tb right condition, render the surface cloddy, and an in- 
strument like the following, described in the Country Gentlrman by L. 
Bartlett, will be of much value. Its utility in mixing manure with the soil, 
by grinding the particles together, is one of its most important uses. 

Another useful and cheap 
implement I have used, is 
known in England as the 
" Cumberland Clod-Crush- 
er." A pUte or figure rep- 
resenting it, with a descrip- 
tion, &c., I saw in the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette, a rig. l,^Cfumberland Ood-Cfnuher, 
number of years ago. The writer said, ** It is so easily constructed that any 
carpenter can make one. They cost SOs to 40s, according to their size, and 
the quality of the wood employed. Perhaps the best size is six feet square. 
For this size, two, three, or four horses are used, according to the state and 
character of the soil, and the weight applied.*' This crusher, it was stated, 
was more effective in clod crushing than the vastly more expenmve Cross- 
kiirs crusher. 

From the description and plate, I made one of tHese cruKhers last year, 
and find it a very efficient implement, and will attempt to describe it. 

I used two inch, seasoned, second growth red oak plank, eight inches 
wide. I took for the sides two pieces of the plank about five feet long each, 
on one edge of which, every seven inches, I sawed down two inches, scarped 
from the saw-cut back seven inches, so that the edge of the plank presented 
an appearance similar to the teeth of a saw-mill saw. The bottom of the 
drag was made of plank, eight inches wide, and four and a half feet long, 
spiked on to the side pieces, so that when completed the bottom part resem- 
bled clapboarding. The forward plank slopes high up to the top of the sides 
to prevent the soil from dragging. The crusher is drawn by a chain made 
fhst to the forward end of the side pieces. 

The English statement says it can be made at a cost of SOs to 408 — ^that is 
from 17.60 to |10. The plank for mine cost 60 cents, and I made it in less 
than half a day. If I had taken it a mile to a shop where there are circular 
saws, I could have made it in two hours. Beside the plank, I used 28 five 
inch spikes. However, the English crusher has strips of hoop iron nailed 
upon the wearing edges of the plank, so as to prevent chafing, which pro- ^ 
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bably is a good plan. The weight of mine, when completed, was 220 lbs., 
and a pretty good load for one yoke of oxen to draw over the newly turned 
furrows. 

The last of August, I turned over a field of timothy sod land. In conse- 
quence of the severe drouth we had, the laud did not plow so well as if it 
had been moister. I put on the crusher and after going over the ground, it 
looked almost as smooth as a new sown onion bed. The manure was carted 
on and spread, and the crusher again passed over, which ground the manure 
very fine and even. The laud was then well worked with a heavy cultiva- 
tor, wheat sown and then hai'rowed. On a portion of the field I again used 
the crusher, and on the other a roller. The wheat came up and gi-ew finely, 
and when the snow came it was altogether the best looking and evenest 
piece of winter wheat I have ever seen. I also find it a capital thing to 
press down the snow about my buildiugs, and breaking out roads, &c 

It is my impression, that this crusher is a much more efficient pulverizer 
of a hard lumpy soil than a common roller. In the Coumirt Gentlxman 
of April 21, 1864, Old Hurricane gives us his experience in preparing his 
land for a root crop. The land was plowed in the fall, and twice in the 
spring, and four times harrowed to fit it for turnips — " then drills opened 
and heavily manured in drills, and after the seed was sowed, will you be- 
lieve, it took two men nearly two weeks with mallets, to break up the 
lumps, and the lumps were so hard, that it took four to five hard blows to 
break them,'' and the crop proved a failure. Now I think if 0. H. could 
hare gone over his lumpy soil two or three times with this Cumberland 
crusher, his lumpy land would have been reduced to a fine tilth with less 
than one quarter of the labor he expended, and that he might have grown 
a fair crop of turnips. 

As there is no patent right about this crasher, each and erery farmer (bat 
wishes, can make and use it, without ' let or hindrance.* 



CIRCUi:.A.R B^LOWKR S£2ID. 



A correspondent of the Country Gsntlkman furnishes the annexed plan 
of a curcular flower garden, and gives the following description of the plants 
to be employed in filling it, and the mode of arrangement — his object being 
to dispose of the plants so as to produce the fine eflfect of massing together, 
instead of the promiscuous confusion so often prevalent : — " We shall sup- 
pose a circular bed with sufficient space for two distinct lines of plants and 
one central prominent object, in this case a golden arbor vit». The first, 
or outside row, must be dwarf. At regular intervals six nice plants of daphne 
cneorum would be set out, either in the fall or spring, eighteen inches from 
the edge. This charming evergreen requires to be pegged down twice a * 
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Explanation. 

a. Daphne Cneo- 
rum. 

b. Salvia patens. 
e. Geraninms and 

Oladiolas. 

d. Lobelia epecio- 
ea Paxtonii. 

e. Golden Arbor- 
vlte. 

Two bnlbs of LU- 
liam lanclfolum al- 
bam, behind the cen- 
ter of the Lobelia, 
fronting the Salvia, 
has a fine eflTect. If 
exposed to the inn, 
with no Bhade what- 
ever, the Lobelia 
will require to be 
watered (not enper- 
ficinlly,) twice a 
week in parching 
weather. 

year, when, instead of an unsightly straggling usurper of space, it becomes 
a dense mass of refreshing green, in May covered with deliciously scented 
pink blossoms, which are spanngly renewed in the fall. Between each plant 
of daphne, young plants of lobelia speciosa paxtonii are to be set out in 
May, covering the whole blank space — say about one root to every five 
inches. Presently these will close up, and flowor thi'oughout the season — 
color, vivid blue and white. (The lobelia is easily raised by sowing the seed 
in pots, end of March — placing a square of glass above the soil to retain hu- 
midity, and administering water in very minute doses. When the seed 
leaves appear, remove the glass.) If it is desired, a different plant may bo 
used between each of the dnphnes, and so have a variety of colour. But 
these roust all be of the same height. For instimce, lobelia; verbena, pur- 
ple; variegated balm; verbena, white; Phlox Drummondii, (annual); 
verbena, crimson ; or each of the six spaces may be occupied by the best of 
all annuals. Phlox Drummondii — a separate color in each. 

The second, or inner line, is to be struck half way between the first line 
of plants and the centre specimen — in this instance a golden arbor vitse of 
some size, or a well shaped tree box. On this Hue are to be set out four 
plants of salvia patens, (the most beautiful blue and prolific bloomer we have 
during the fall months.) The first of these being planted half way between 
two of the daphnes, and the otlier three at equal distances. If properly set 
out, these salvias will stand as tlie corners of a square with four blank spaces 
^ between — each of these spaces to be occupied by bedding geraniums. These ^ 
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may be all of the same, or each different The beat effect is to be had from 
a variety, viz : Paul TAbbcy, the very finest cerise red ; Christine, by far the 
best pink, ever blooming ; Kingsbury Pet, the best salmon ; Princess Alice, 
or Gen. Pdeaaier, bright scarlet The salvias must be carefully trained, 
and tied to thin but reliable sticks, as their habit of growth is erratic. It is 
a good spot on which to^ locate one dozen of gladiolus — three bulbs, half 
way between each salvia, that is to say, in rear of the geraniums. The long 
bare stems of the gladiolus penetrate through and above the geraniums, the 
foliage of which fiuppfies what is lacking on that gorgeous Gape bulb. 

Extend the capacity of the bed, and we have then space for an interme- 
diate circle, arranged on the same principle as the others, or better still, al- 
ternates, say double white feverfew and antirrhinums, both of which bloom 
freely all the season, with judicious cutting back as the earlier blooms pass off. 

The above is one of the many outlines for the effective planting of beds 
on a lawn. The samel principle is applicable to borders, with a backing of 
evergreen and deciduous shruba* It must be borne in mind that a large 
number of herbaceous plants can be appropriately used to produce bedding 
effects, and these, instead of being killed by the first frost, are perennial, 
increasing the stock every season. There is no necessity, therefore^ to lay 
in fresh supplies of bedding stock every spring. 



COItN"-]ytARKKR. 



This corn-marker is attached to Alzerin Brown's Wheeled Horse-Rake. 
The rake-head and levers are easily detached, the marker attached, and vice 
versa. The wheels of this rake stand apart 8 feet 3 inches, which, divided 
by 8, gives 2 feet 9 inches as distance between rows, which is right for us. 
The scantling a, a, are 
8 by 8 inches, with a 
mortice in one end for 
an old cultivator tooth, 
&, b — a sny-bill at the 
other, to attach it 'to the 
under-side of fi-ontcrose- 
bar on the thills-n; has 
.a mortice, €, in middle for insertion of link d — e has also two long gudgeons 
inserted in large staples in sticks a, to give independent motion up or down. 
Link d is also attached to lever/, on cross bar g. By putting die foot on 
lever /, the teeth are raised clear of obstructions, and for turning at the 
ends of rows ; tl^ boards h are screwed outside the lags to hold them longi^ 
^ tudinally. By tracing one mark with each alternate wheel, the machine * 
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marks three rows at once on the roughest of ground. It has the advantage 
of a seat for the driver, (not shown,) marking three rows at once, or four if 
you fasten a long pole just forward of the wheels, with a light chain at each) 
end to trail in the last mark. The wheels make a very distinguishable mark, 
and last, but not least, you come very near having two handy tools in one. 



Z>J!LZR'3r X^.^2TJk.O-E3^S:&7X. 



RTJLKS inOR WINTER ^ICKDINO- CO^WS. 

1. Provide comfortable shelter from winds, or atables. 

2. Avoid all currents of air through cracks or openings. 
& Attend to ventilation and remove all foul or steamy air. 

4. Provide sufficient litter and attend to perfect cleanliness. 

5. Feed regularly, or by the watch, as the animals will fret away fledi if 
the time is delayed. 

6. Never give more than the amraal will eat,«-6mdl quantities^ regularly 
and frequently given, are better than large doses. 

V. Never change food suddenly, as from hay to gnun or roots, bat begin 
in small quantities and increase gradually. 

8. Never feed heavily with grain or meal — ^animals will thrire better with 
two quarts at a feeding than with six. 

9. A portion of some kinds of roots, as carrots, beets or turnips, oontri- 
butes to the health and thrift of the animal — a mixture of dry fodder, meal 
and roots is better than either aloce. 

10. Clover hay wdl dried without wetting, is the best fodder — and corn- 
stalks, dried without becoming mouldy and cut finely, the next 

11. Com meal fed in small quantities is good, but in larger quantity, al- 
though increasing milk at first, subsequently augments fat at the expense of 
milk. Valuable oows have been seriously injured by too large doses of In- 
dian meal. 

12. Carrots are the best winter food for milch cows, where the produdioii 
of good ridi butter, like that from grass, is a main object ; while field beets 
will yield more milk in quantity. 

, 18. Provide a frequent and isonstant supply of good pure water. 



Product or Bairt Cows. — At the discusenons on the evenings of the 
State Fair at Rochester, Geo. A. Moore of Buflfalo, said that a cow that will 
not yield 400 lbs. of cheese a year is not worth keeping, yet that in Erie 
county, 800 lbs. might be considered as the average. A cheese maker at 
Rome, said that he had a cow that would make 700 lbs. of cheese in a year. 
Loomis of Herkimer, stated that some of his neighbors regarded it as a ' 
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failure if tbey did not average 600 lbs. of cheese to a cow, in a dairy of 100 
cows. In small dairies 826 lbs. on an arerage had been reached. 

Obtainimo TBI BxsT Gows. — At the same meeting it appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion, that the best dairy cows could be obtained only by rais- 
ing them. The cost of raising was estimated at from $30 to $35 each ; while 
their real ralue, at present prices, would nearly double this amount. As the 
most productive cow costs no more to keep than an unproductive one, and 
yields several times the amount of clear profit, it becomes very important to 
select calves from the best milkers only, and not purchase indiscriminately 
in market. 

GrooD Fkedivo. — The productiveness of cows depends greatly on the food 
they receive. The large products from the Herkimer dairies are obtained by 
giving the best feed the year round. As soon as autumn feed begins to fail, 
shorts, 'ground oats, &c., are regularly given. A small and regular supply 
of roots would be valuable. Tbey are sheltered from the cold or stabled, 
and strict cleanliness and pure air attended to. 

HoMS-RAisKD Gows. — It has been stated as an additional advantage in 
raising cows at home, that the attachment to their native spot is so strong 
that the milk is often much diminished when removed from it. G. A. Moore 
of Buffalo, remarked that a cow brought from his farm-house to his home 
in Buffalo, although attended to in the best manner, diminished one-half in 
her milk. This is the reason that purchasers are often disappointed in the 
cows they obtain, and charge false statements on former owners. 

Food for Milch Gows. — Gornstalks sown thickly for fodder, harvested, 
well-cured, and kept from fermentuig, are probably the cheapest kind of 
fodder that can be raised for cattle — ^unless sorghum raised for this purpose 
should prove by experience to be better. In addition to this, give each 
animal daily, a peck to a half bushel of carrots, or an equal amount of su- 
gar beets, the winter through. It does not pay to cook them. A small 
quantity of com or bean meal, or both, in addition to this, will have a good 
effect, but not more than two quarts should be given daily, at the utmost. 

Milking Stool. — The stool repre- v-* -^ 

sented in the annexed figure is des- ^^ ^/ ^^^ 

cribed at length by a correspondent ' ■■ 

of the Country Gentleman, which 

he says has given decided satisfaction 

to all concerned, viz : the milker. Fig. \.—mmng 8tool, 



I jg^^ 




cow, milk, stool, clothing or pants^ legs, manure, milk-maid, butter-maker, 
&e. It is made of a half inch board two feet and a half long, and ten inches 
wide. An inch board four inches wide is nailed or screwed across one end 
on the lower side, and another across the other end on the upper side. 
These cross pieces serve to stiffen the stool, and brace the legs. The milker 
Si when using it, sits over the single leg with his face towards the other end 
and his feet on each side of it. The milking pail is placed on this other 
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end, and is thus kept entirely out of the dirt, beyond the danger of being 
stepped into by the co«r. This stool may be easily turned aside without the 
milker rising, by his throwing the weight entirely on the single leg. The 
writer says that the pail being so near the cow, the milk never spatters on 
his clothes, and he can do his work with his **meetin pants'' on without 
injury. He adds that be has in consequence ** saved considerable milk, and 
had it clean, saved scolding, brooming, grumbling, clothing, cramp in his 
legs, and for aught he knows, a dwarcey he and his wife still living together." 
Substitute for Milk in Rearing Calves. — ^The Irish Farmers' Gazette 
gives the following : — The best substitute for milk for such a purpose is a 
compound of 8 quarts of linseed meal, and 4 quarts of bean meal, mixed 
with 80 quarts of boiling water, and left to digest for 24 hours, when it is 
poured into a boiler on the fire having 31 quarts of boiling water. Let it 
boil for half an hour, keeping k constantly stirred with a perforated paddle 
to prevent lumps and to produce perfect incorporation. It is then put to 
cool for use, and given blood warm. When first used it must be given 
mixed with the milk in small quantity, and increased gradually ; decreasing 
the milk in the same proportion till they get the above mucilage only. In- 
dian meal feeds calves admirably, used in the same way ; and from some ex- 
periments we have made, we think that a mixture of linseed meal, and bean 
meal, in the same proportions, with a quantity of Indian meal equal to 
both — ^that is, 8 quarts linseed, 4 quarts bean, and 7 quarts Indian — equal 
to any thing we have tried. 



S'lHXJD CUlLiTTJRK O'B* XSS ONTON". 



The following practical directions are given by Henry Pearcy: 

The kind of SaU. — The soil I prefer is a good sandy loam. 

Preparation. — If you have some very rotten manure free from weed seed, 
apply forty or fifty two-horse wagon loads to the acre. If you are not sore 
your manure is free, or nearly free from weed seeds, you had better not ap- 
ply it, for there will always be an abundance of weeds at best In place of 
manure use two hundred bushels of leached ashes to the acre, and plow nx 
inches deep, and then drag and pulverize the ground well ; then roll with a 
light roller to mash lumps, and drag again or rake to make light and fine on 
the surface. The past year I used a fine-toothed drag, that cut once in two 
and a half inches, behind the roller, so the ground was finished at one ope- 
ration. 

The Kind of Seed and Q^mn^*^.— The kinds that I have raised most 
are the Teliow Danvers and Large Red, principally the latter. The amount 
JBl of seed per acre will depend on the knowledge one has of its age. I prefer 
7i to sow as near three lbs. to the acre as possible, if I know the seed was 
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raised the jear previous ; if not sure apply more. Last jear the writer saw 
an acre of onions on which there was only three-fourths of a pound of seed 
put, but the onions were not a third as thick as I generally leave them. 

Sowing. — The time I recommend sowiug onion seed is just as early as the 
ground can be properly fitted in the spring. In sowing it is best to drop a 
seed as often as one an inch, so as to have plenty come up. If the seed 
are sown by hand, they had better be mixed with sand or plaster, so that 
they can be sown without danger of getting too thick. I prefer a drill to 
sow with, because it sows evener than any person can possibly by hand. la 
regulating a drill to sow, it is best to try it on a floor, with a slide in the 
drill that you think about right ; if it sows too thick — which you can readily 
see by counting the seed dropped — substitute the slide in the drill by placing 
one with a smaller hole, and so experiment till the right quantity is dropped. 
Cover the seed one-half inch in heavy loam soil, and three-fourths an inch 
or more in light soil, and roll it smooth. Sow the rows sixteen to eighteen 
inches apart, as that is near enough if they grow rank, and it is handier to 
weed when that distance, after the onions get large. 

After Culture. — By all means start a hoe or some weed-cutter as soon as 
the onions are lai^e enough to see the rows. Some recommend sowing 
radishes with the onions so to follow the rows more readily. 

When the onions are up to four or six inches, thin to one inch if the 
ground is very rich; if medium, to two inches ; if poor, to three or four 
inches. One inch may seem to make near neighbors, but the writer has 
practiced that plan on first-class soil, and found the onions to get plenty 
lai^e enough. I have had them yield five bushels to the rod, for a number 
of rods in succession, but from two to three bushels is a good average. Any 
time after sowing seed, give as a top dressing (before a rain if possible,) 
equal parts of plaster and hen manure, at the rate of four quarts to the 
square rod ; and through the season another dressing, the same, or unleach- 
ed ashes, at the rate of a peck to the square rod. 

Charcoal is also an excellent dressing for onions, or if a person has plenty, 
it would be a good plan to powder it as fine as possible, and apply before 
plowing. Ever bear in mind to keep the weeds down. 

I am aware that some onion-raisers recommend breaking down the tops 
when the bulb is nearly grown, thinking that it will bottom better. I have 
always considered that a *^ granny^* notion, and let the tops fall naturally. 

Harvesting, — "When a majority of the tops are withered down, I take a 
potatoe hook and carefully pull tlie onions, let them lay on the ground till 
cured, then cut the tops off and market, if the market suits ; if not, it is 
better to place them on a barn floor or some dry place. 

Baising Seed. — In raising seed always pick out the largest or medium 
sized onions, as near the same shape as possible. When the time arrives 
for setting out, mark rows as wide as for com, take a hoe and dig a trench 
three inches deep, and place the onions eight inches or more apart, and 
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cover and press the ground well. A row of seed can be sown well enough 
between these wide rows, and will yield well. The object in placing the 
onions for seed so far apart, is that there may be plenty of room to keep out 
the weeds. I once planted some onions for seed with the rows not more 
than sixteen inches apart : the consequence was I could not get among them 
to weed: when large, up came the weeds and blasted the onion seed. 
When the seeds are black and begin to get hard, cut off the stalk six inches 
below the heads, and spread where they can dry ; thresh out the seed, and 
clean as clean as possible with a fanning-mill ; then place the seed in a pail 
of water and stir: the poor seed will arise, which skim off; then spread the 
seed that settled, in the sun or near a stove to dry, and I will warrant that 
you will have better seed than can be bought of nine out of every ten 
seedsmen. 



RAX&ING VKOKTABX.B SSSIDS. 



The following excellent remarks from J. S. Ives, Salem, Mass., a writer 
of experience, are copied from the Gountrt Gxntlxman, and furnish in- 
formation in relation to which there has been much inquiry. 

Having for the past few years devoted much time and attention to the 
careful raising of the most prominent and important varieties of vegetable 
seeds, and finding no work or neVspaper article treating upon this impor- 
tant subject of farming, a few hints may not go amiss through the minds of 
your interested readei-s. 

In the fii-st place I have always been careful to grow but one variety of a 
certain species, that is, one variety of cabbage, one of onions, &c., unless 
grown on separate farms, or so far from each otlier as to render it impossible 
for them to hybridize or mix. 

It is an apparent mistake that vegetables set for seed need but little ma^ 
nure ; they should be well manured with old decomposed compost^ with par- 
ticular care that the manure is kept from immediate contact with the roots 
or small fibres of the vegetables. I prefer bi*oadcast manuring, spread and 
plowed in in the fall. Seeds grown on rich soil will be large, well matured, 
and ripen earlier than when raised upon poor starved lands. In selecting 
vegetables intended for seed, as much care should be taken as in the selec- 
tion of stock animals for breeding purposes. I have known many farmers 
to dispose of their best vegetables, reserving for seed those of inferior 
quality, unfit for the market, the result of which would be inferior seeds, 
producing inferior vegetables the following season, and eventually degenera- 
tion, or, as the farmers term it, running out, to a worthless, unpalatable ar- 
ticle. The vegetable should be sound, and in a healthy coudidou when set Ik 

' t\nt in fit A anntiflr W y 
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I will give briefly my mode of raising a few varieties of the most impor- 
tant vegetable seeds. My cabbages, ** the Mason or Marblehead variety, 
which originated from seeds imported by us," are selected with great care ; 
those only that are solid and well proportioned, are chosen in the fall ; they 
are set out in drills, and late in the fall covered four inches deep with soil, 
and afterwards one foot of litter is placed upon them. In the spring they 
are removed and set out in drills four feet apart each way, and the top of 
the cabbages are cut crosswise about two inches deep, to enable the centre 
shoot to break through. When the stock is about one foot high, the side 
lateral, or any that may not sprout from the immediate centre of the cab- 
bage, is removed, and nothing left but the main or centre branch. Seeds 
grown in this manner will be sure to pitnluce heading cabbages the following 
season. Beets, carrots, parsnips, and other vegetables are served in the 
same way, with the exception of cutting, which is unnecessary, and often 
dangerous with most vegetables. To ensure large and well developed carrot 
and beet seeds, it is very important that the scissors be freely used, remov- 
ing the side or imperfect laterals two or three times during the season. 
Turnip seed is easily raised in time to sow the same season. The Purple 
Top Strap-leafed variety is preferred in our vicuiity; the White Strap-leaf is 
also much esteemed as a table vaiiety. 

The responsibility of the seed grower is very great, and therefore -seed 
grown properly should command much higher prices than worthless seeds 
often sold to the innocent purchaser, to the great injury, and perhaps entire 
loss of his yearns work. Never plant varieties of the same species near 
each other. But different species will not hybridize, that is, the Crookneck 
squash and the 9a-eaUed Marrow or Hubbard squash can be planted together 
without fear of mixture, one being of the type of squash, the other of the 
pumpkin ; the same with cucumbei-s, melons, &c 

As much of the farmer^s success depends upon the seed he sows, the 
greatest care should be taken to procure responsible and well grown varie- 
ties ; but this is not all that is necessary to ensure good crops. See that the 
proper manure is used, and plenty of it ; that the soil and situation is suited 
for the variety chosen for it, and also attend to the proper cultivation through- 
out the season, for the neglect of any one of these precautions often pro- 
duces a ruined or worthless crop. 



Rabbits Gnawing Trees. — Let me repeat it, for my neighbor says se- 
veral of his fine young apple trees have been ruined lately by the rabbits 
gnawing them :~Take thick lime whitewash and thin it with strong tobacco 

juice, A bucket full will serve 200 trees, and a man can make it and put it 
on in half a day. It is effectual, for I have tried it. Suel Fobteb. Mu9- 

^catine^ lovxi. 
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-A. J^K^V OIF" THE NKWKR PEA.RS. 




Some of the newer pears which have now been tested with manj years 
trial, and proved valuable, are worthy of particular notice in the Register. 
Among some of the best are the following: 

Beurre d*An- 
Jou,(fig. 1.)— This 
variety, althouglj 
not very showy 
nor very produc- 
tive, is one of the 
most faultless of 
all the newer sorts. 
It grows well, both 
as a standard and 
dwarf, bears mod- 
erately and evenly 
without being o- 
verloaded, and the 
fruit is of uniform- 
ly fine quality. — 
The fruit is rather 
L large, distinctly 
I obovate, well- 
f rounded ; stem 
short and thick,in- 
serted in a slight, 
russeted cavity ; 
calyx small, in a 
quite small ms- 
> :J^F?^j^^^^^^^g^^^ seted basin; skin 

greenish, often 
Pilj. 1.— Beurre cTAnfau. slightly russeted, 

sometimes with a reddish brown shade to the sun; flesh slightly granular, 
buttery and melting, with an excellent flavor. It ripens about the middle 
of autumn, and will keep for some time. This variety is of French origin, 
and is one of the sevei-al foreigners, such as the Bartlett, Urbaniste, 
Flemish Beauty, Belle Lucrative, Rostieser, Gifiard, Louise Bonne of Jer^ 
sey, &c., which appear well adapted to the climate and soil of this country. 
BuFFDM, (fig. 2.) — This is another sort which succeeds well both on the 
pear and quince. It is a very strong, handsome, upright grower, with rich, 
brownish shoots, and is a prodigious bearer. The tree is very hardy, and 
' endures the severe winters of the west. It is, on the whole, one of the * 
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best pcju^ for orchard plautlhg- tiud when tbe fruU U gathered a. week or 

two before maturity, it 
ripeus wt4L m ihe liouse 
ai^dti^^umes a fine flavor; 
if k'ft on the iree till ripe 
it is often |K)or m quail* 
ty , W he ti tl Hi tit'e aitwi ns 
nize U a&jimiea & Imiid- 
BoinL*^ (*; uiiuctrk'al fomii 
avid wliuii lojided with fi-uit 
ii mi oi'tiHu>«j).]tul ol^ei^t 
of tio ordinary diameter, 
A few veaifl since the 
wiitei Hiiw a tree on t.iia 




grounds of EJff?ard Earle^ 
VVorceater, Mosa.^ t wen t y- 
three years afli*r grafting, whnrh 
was bearing 27 bushela of fruit 
' — 1« t> years preTiou«ly it hora 
twenty-Bve i>i;aheli?. The Buf- 
fum peur la of uenily or about 
tiiedium size, regular olKJvute ; 
skla brown lah'green, becoming 
deep yeUow, somethued aHghtly 
niKSL^ted^ with a large, riirh red 
cheek" stalk an muh long, alight- 
ly Bdiik ; basin sinnn ; floah 
white, buttery, not ni thing, of 
a very flweet and fine flaFtn\ — 
At the meeting of tlie Ameri- 
can Portiotogioai Suciely in 1 849, 
ithe Buffum was strongly de- 
nounced by several meniberd 
for its alleged defieient fl^TOr, 




Flff. ^,— Wa^hittgfoTi, 
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but this opinion no doubt arose from the pmctice of leaving the fruit too 
long on the tree. It has since been widely cultivated and generally approved 
and adopted. It is a native of Rhode Island. It ripens during the early 
part of autumn. 

Washington, (fig. 3.)— This excellent and valuable variety, although 
knoAva for many years, has not been so widely known and disseminated as 
its merits deserve. It is a native of Delaware, and succeeds well every- 
where except in the extreme North. The tree is hardy and grows on light 
or gravelly as well as on heavy soil. It is a good and uniform bearer. The 
fruit is medium in size, oblong-pyriform, obtuse or flattened at each end ; 
skin smooth, clear, light yellow, with many large crimson dots on the sun- 
ny side ; stalk an inch or more long, slightly sunk at insertion ; calyx in a 
shallow basin ; flesh white, juicy, and slightly breaking in tei(ture, very 
sweet and excellent in flavor. Ripens early in autumn. It does not suc- 
ceed when worked on the quince. 




rig. 4.—Skadon, 

Sheldon, (fig. 4.) — ^No American variety has exceeded this pear in the 
high character It has attained during the few years of its genersl cultivation. 
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At the meeting of the American Pomological Society in 1866, C. M. Hovey 
of Boston, said that he considered it the best pear in America, and that no 
foreign pear was superior to it; and at the meeting, six years afterwards, P. 

Bairy remarked tliat 
he regarded it as oue 
of the finest of all oar 
pears. It originated 
in Western New 
York. It is a strong 
and vigorous grower, 
(the shoots being yel- 
lowish brown in 
color,) and forms a 
handsome tree. It 
bears well, although 
not usually so young 
as some other sorts. 
It grows on the 
, quince only when 
double-worked, and 
then probably only 
for a limited number 
of years. Fruit ra- 
ther above medium, 
sometimes quite 
large, roundi8h,8ome- 
what flattened and oc- 
casionally approach- 
ing obovate. Whole 
Pig. ^.—Lawrence, surface covered more 

or less with a greenish russet, becoming cinnamon brown. Stalk shoi-t, in a nar- 
row cavity ; basin rather large. Flesh slightly granular, very juicy and melting, 
with a high, rich, brown Beurre flavor. Ripens middle and latter part of autumn. 
Lawrence, (fig. 6.) — No early winter sort is at present more highly valued 
than the Lawrence. It originated at Flushing, L. I., and has now been 
genenlly introduced throughout the East and West. The tree is a moderate 
but stout and healthly grower, and is remarkable for retaining its leaves late 
in autumn. In most places it has proved a good bearer. The fruit is me- 
dium in size, obovate-pyriform ; color clear yellow with numerous fine dots ; 
stalk an inch or more long, set somewhat obliquely in a small cavity ; calyx 
partly closed, set with fleshy wrinkles; flesh buttery, with a very sweet and 
excellent flavor. This pear keeps and ripens easily and is of uniform excel- 
^ lence. Its time of ripening varies somewhat with the warmth of the season ^ 
— from late autumn to early winter. 
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JOHIS* SCEPLINO, (fig. 6.)— 

A n^Mf variety which originated 
tiear rh i In ddphi^ Altliough 
not ejtteiisivelj' tL-stcd, it prom- 
ises to be a vnlunblo, fine ai^d 
gf^reeabie early winter peur. It 
js nither below raeJuitii iu size, 
obov!U<!-Luil>inat^^ l>eiiJg bioad 
at the blosioxn-end^ and taper- 




ing 

8 talk ; oftca 
a dighi BU- 
ture fi-om 
H tern to 
ciowp ; color 
y e U w; 
whole surrutce 
sdjfused wUh 
tliin rudset ; 
stalk j-athnr 
small^aniiiL h 
long ; calyx 
wide in a very 
shallow bA' 
sinj ficsh 
very jaioy, 
meltinf^, but- 
tery, with a 
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pleasant, sprightl j, nearly sweeC flavor. It is a great and early bearer, and 
the fruit is a remarkably easy keeper. 

Josephine de Malines, (fig. 7.) — This is a foreign variety, and is one of 
the best early winter pears. The tree is a good grower and forms a hand- 
some pyramid on the quince. The fruit is medium in size, roundish, broad 
and flattened ; skin yellowish with small dots ; stalk very long in a slight 
cavity; basin large; flesh a light salmon color towards the centre, buttery, 
of a sweet and peculiar flavor. 




Fig. B.^Church, 

Church, (fig. 8.)— This pear was brought to notice by S. P. Carpenter of 
New Rochelle — a large tree growing in that vicinity, two feet in diameter, 
and bearing fifteen or twenty bushels annually. It is vigorous and spread- 
ing in growth, uniformly productive, and the fruit unvarying in its good 
quality. A dwarf tree, eight years of age, on the grounds of the writer, is 
thrifty and bears well. 

The fruit on old trees is rather below medium, on young trees usually 
large; roundish, inclining to oblate, and tapering slightly towards the stem 
— often slightly ribbed at the crown ; color, light yellow, with many small 
and inconspicuous dots; stalk an inch or more long, set in a slight cavity ; 
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calyx closed, in a alightly furrowed basin; flesh fine, very buttery, meltings 
with a very sweet, rich and " very good ** flavor. It ripens through Sep- 
tember. 




Fig. 9,— Edmonds, 

Sdmonds, (fig. 9.)— This new variety recently introduced by EUwanger & 
Barry, of Rochester, promises to stand among the highest for quality, al- 
though the fmit Is not so handsome as many others. The tree is productive 
and a good grower. It ripens in September. 

In size it varies from medium to large ; form obovate, surface somewhat 
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waTj or irregular, stem long, stout and fleshy towards the base, set in a 
moderate, knobby cavity; basin ribbed or uneven; flesh yellowish-wliite, 
very fine-grained, melting, with a sweet, peculiar, delicious and excellent 
flavor — standing as *^ best '^ in the pomological scale, and being fully equal 
to the best Belle Lucratives, and possessing all the peculiar delicacy of the 
best grown specunens of the Des Nonnes. 

The original is an old tree, and the pears being allowed to ripen and fall 
to the ground, their excellence was never developed nor discovered until 
submitted to house-ripening — another proof of the importance of rejecting 
DO sort until this mode of ripening has been adopted. 



NES^W ANI> TyJSl&lRAJBTa^ FH.O'WKJRS. 



Every season we have announced in the seedsmen^s catalogues a list of 
new flowers, under the heading of novelties. These are principally sent out 
by the seedsmen of Europe. Some of them are improved varieties of well 

known species, perhaps ac- 
cidental seedlings of the 
garden, though often the 
results of careful and some- 
what systematic hybridizti- 
tion. Others are the dis- 
coveries of explorers among 
the wild flowers of Japan, 
China, and other countries, 
whose flora is comparative- 
ly unknown to the bota- 
nists and florists of the 
more civilized portions of 
the globe. To this collec- 
tion we look mainly for 
evidences of progress in 
the floral art. Sometimes 
we are sadly disappointed, 
as the strangers introduced 
with such favorable recom- 
mendations to raise our 
expectations to the highest 
Fig. l.-Tagetes Slgnata PumUa. poin^ do not always bear 

acquaintance well. Some do not prove better than old friends of the same 
family, while others are not superior to old acquaintanc^es whose company 
We have long ago discarded on account of their bad habits. Occasionally 




pj^ family, 
TJ We hai 
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we meet with an old and valued friend, a native of our own country, intro- 
duced as a stranger — an aristocratic count, or something of the kind, from a 
foreign laud. Others prove most desirable ucqubitione, and I will briefly 
describe a few of them, introduced during the past six or eight years. 

Tagetks Signata Pdmila, (fig. 1,) introduced by Vilmorin, of Paris, is 
a charming plant, from twelve to eighteen inches in height, forming a glo- 
bular dense mass. The leaves are finely cut, flowers single bright yellow, 
marked with orange. A most profuse bloomer. 




nji. 12." A :. 

The Double Zinnia, (fig. 2,) was first shown in the London Horticultural 
Society's exhibition in 1860. It was grown in this country in 1861, and no 
flower has gained such popularity in so short a time. It is admirably adapt- 
ed to our climate, bears transplanting well, and is in all respects valuable. 
Every season has witnessed a great improvement in the form and color of 
^ the flowei-s. They are now of every shade of red, scarlet, omnge yellow, 
I and we are now looking for a good white. 

^ ^^==>S^ 
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The Double Pobtulacca, (fig. 8,) is a most beaatiful flower, as double 
as the rose, and but for the difficulty iu obtaining good seed cheap the sin- 
gle varieties would soon be discarded. The double flowers produce no set J»> 




Fig. S.— Double Portulacca, 
and all our attempts at hybridization have failed. The best imported usu^ily 
produce 75 per cent of double flowers, but occasionally there is a failure 
even iu the best foreign seed. The engraving shows three flowers of the na- 
tural size, w{th buds, as grown by me the last season. 

DUMTHUS Heddewigii, from Japan. A decided improvement on the 
Dianthus Sinensis. Single, very large, and of the most brilliant colors. 
This was followed by double varieties, very large and showy, though less bril- 
liant in color than the single. Dianthus Lasciniatus, both double and sin- 
gle, has deeply cut edges. The double flower is three or four inches in 
diameter. 

RoDANTHE Atrosanouinea AND R. Maculata Alba wUl pleasc all who 
cultivate the everlasting flowers. The firat is of a reddish purple color, 

^ and the latter pure white. 

I AoROSXEMMA Ceolia Rosea Fringed Dwarf, is a great improvement on 
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Ceolia Rosea, of dwarf compact habit, flowers delicate rose, whitish center, 
toothed and fiioged very prettily. Flowered here the present season for the 
fii-st time. 




Fig. 4.—H€Upt€rum Sanfordii, 

Helipterum Sanfordii, (fig. 4,) is one of the very best everlasting flowers, 

of dwarf tufted habit, with large globular clusters of bright golden yellow 

flowers. The engraving shows a brancli of about the natural size and a 

, plant reduced in size which exhibits the habit of the plant. Introduced to 

this country in 1864. 
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Tropeolum Kino or Tom Thumbs, the best dwarf Tropeolum we have 
ever grown, bluiah green foliage, plant of dwarf globular babit, flowers of 
the most intense scarlet. 

Waitzia Cortmbosa, a very pretty everlasting, of compact growth, branch- 
ing, flowers double, rosy white, yellow disk. Blooms freely in August and 
September. 

Other novelties of this season^s importations are promising, but I cannot 
speak decide dly in favor of those I have not named, except perhaps Antir- 
rhinum Tom Thumb. This is decidedly pretty, not more than six inches in 
height. J. Y. 



TRAINING- G-TIAJPB1& A.& I>YR.Ajyai>S. 



This mode of training, if skilfully and neatly performed, presents a fine 
ornamental appearance, and is well adapted to such gardens as a formal 

trellis might injure in beauty. It 
is also an easy and convenient 
mode for keeping new kinds in 
shape, until they are sufficiently 
tested, as a small tree ti-immed 
bare, except a few of its limbs, 
furnishes a ready support. A 
larger tree, thus prepared, will an- 
swer for grapevines, intended to 
bear permanently. In this case, 
the most durable wood should be 
selected, such for example, as the 
red cedar. The constant exposure 
to the dampness and shade of the 
vine, tends to induce decay. Tliis 
support is easily set in the ground 
by driving the sharpened end into 
a crow-bar hole. Tlie vine may 
be allowed to grow two or three 
years previously. 

In training the vine to this sup- 
port, a process for pruning may 
be adopted similar to that em- 
Pyramidal Grape, ployed in fan or spur training — the 

main shoot or shoots passing spirally around the stem, and the spure, or 
short canes, extending outwards and being supported by the diverging liujbs. 
The pruning is best performed by allowing two shoots to grow in an upright 
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and spiral position, and allowing them to increase a foot and a half, or two 
feet in length, each year, the surplus being cut back. 

The size of these supports must Tai'j with their intended purposes and 
with the character of the yarietv. If for peimanent bearing, or to continue 
twenty years or more, they should be much lai-ger than for a few years trial. 
The Delaware and Rebecca do not need support so large as the Isabella and 
Concord. The latter, to afford ample room, should be twelve feet high or 
more, and the side limbs should extend about three feet at bottom, and be 
shorter as they approach the top. • If the part which enters the ground is 
well coated or soaked in gas tar, this part will kst as long as desired. 



WINTB3R KVJBQNIN-O-S FOR IT^RMBRS* BOYS. 



Every farmer, whether his business be on a limited or an extensive scale, 
should labor some with his own hands. He should know practically how to 
perform all the different farm operations with skill, that he may instruct his 
men and take the lead in cases of emergency. By doing so he will avoid 
that feeling of dependance and helplessness which will occasionally come 
over every one who depends entirely on his hired men. If his farm is small, 
he may, if he chooses, spend most of his time in personal labor; but if it is 
extensive, his frequent examinations of every part, and proper supervision 
of ltd labora, will render much work from his own hands unadvisable and 
even unprofitable. But our object at present is to speak more particularly 
of farmers* sons. While they should learn to do all kinds of work, they 
sliould not be worn down by it. The development of the mind as well as of 
the body, is worth far more to them than large and hard-earned estates^ 
Tliey should not, on ordinary occasions, have to labor so sevei*ely as to unfit 
them, during the season of short days, for evening improvement. There is 
no greater benefit which a parent can confer upon his son, in order to fit 
him for success in life, than to give him a taste fur intellectual cultivation. 
Every association should therefore be thrown around him, and every attrao- 
tion offered to induce mental culture and refinement. The farmer, there- 
fore, who cannot afford separate rooms in his dwelling for a parlor to receive 
company, and a study or library for his sons, should give up the former for 
the sake of the latter. A good study-room should at least be secured, what- 
ever else may require to be sacrificed ; and this should be made attractive in 
an intellectual, literary and scientific point of view, so far as may be prao- 
ticable. Toung men and boys will then be less disposed to stroll about duiing 
the long evenings of winter, or spend their time in idle talk and bar-rooms, 
stores and other places where the idle and uncultivated assemble, and where 
they often acquire the first lessons in smoking, drinking and gamuig. 
IL Among the various occupations for evenings, may be mentioned the fol- 
Q lowing: Drawing designs of houses, barns and other farm buildings, and 
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planning their internal arrangement ; sketching objects in natural history, 
writing essays on roral subjects ; consulting and comparing the views of 
authors ; and especially important, the practice of keeping a regular register 
of passing erents. This register may be kept in a single blank book, em- 
bracing observations on the crops and the result of management, on the 
weather, including notices of the winds, clouds, storms, meteors, &c., on 
the appearances of birds, the advance of vegetation, and on various occur- 
rences, either of an immediate personal natui*e, or from more widely ex- 
tended observation. It may be deemed best to procure different blank books 
for different departments, as, for example, one on natural history, another 
on agriculture, and a third on the occurrences of the day. Parents should 
encourage their children to keep such records, as the practice not only im- 
proves them in writing, thinking, acquiring information and aiTanging their 
thouglits, but such records may be referred to in after years, and will be 
found interesting as well as valuable in many ways. In order to encourage 
young people in this practice as well as to perfoi-m it in a neat and finished 
manner, handsome and suitable blank-books may be given to them, as ap- 
propriate Christmas, New-Years or birth-day presents ; or neat wilting desks, 
or portfolios, furnished in the same way. 

Tiie many excellent designs which we receive for publication of various 
rural contrivances and structures, possessing much merit in themselves, but 
drawn in an imperfect and bungling manner, show the great and prevailing 
want of instruction in drawing, or encouragement of its successful study. 
Every facility should, therefore, be afforded for improvement in this art — 
pencils, and the best instruments for drawing plans and designs should not 
only be furnished, but the importance of executing the work in the neatest 
and most accurate manner, shown to the young artist. We once knew a boy 
who, without any instruction or guide, selected the most finished and finest 
steel portrait within his reach as a lesson to copy — and determined to exe- 
cute the work well. He spent nearly an entire week on one eye and the 
nose, with great success, for the closest scrutiny could scarcely have disco- 
vered any inferiority to the original. Although such extreme care may not be 
advisable in ordinary cases, yet it is incomparably better than the more frequent 
hasty, careless, inaccurate, distorted and coai-se pi*oductions so frequently 
seen. 

An interesting winter employment may be afforded to young farmers, by 
comparing and digesting the many items of interest comprised in a farm 
diary kept during the preceding season. The results of various pi-actices 
may be observed and compared, and valuable information thus derived in 
relation to the most profitable points in management. A meuioi-anduin book 
may be made from these examinations for the labors of every week dui-ing 
the coming year, which may include many suggestions for future observation 
^ and experiment. All these will not only enable the young farmer to reach 
\ a degree of perfection and profit which those who depend only on their 
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memory, cannot attain, but the practice will lead to order and system, and 
prevent the omission of many essential operations in farm management. 

There is no class of scientific studies, connected with rural pursuits, more 
interesting and appropriate than those of the different branches of natural 
history, such as botany, mineralogy, geology, entomology, &c. The library 
and reading room, which every farmer who has children should provide for 
tliem, will be all the more interesting for the collection of minerals, the 
specimens of dried plants, or the cases of insects which it may contain. 
Skillful young men and boys will construct these cases with their own hands. 
A farmer's son, whose herbarium contained fourteen hundred species of 
plants, not possessing much pecuniary means, purchased the paper and 
bound with bis own hands the nine neat and thick folio volumes which con- 
tun the specimens. This may not be usually necessary, but the more that 
young people learn to manufacture and help themselves, they will not only 
become more skillful and leas dependent on others, but will acquire an in- 
terest which merely purchased objects will. not give them. 



TSTHAT S£Ci^r.i:i "FARMERS T>0 P 



What should be the aim of the farmer in tlie present extraordinary posi- 
tion of his business ? This is a very proper question to ask at the present 
time, when the labors of the past season have closed, and while some time 
yet remains, before the opening of another spring, for a thorough, considera- 
tion of the subject and arrangement of future plans. 

The high price of almost every farm product operates as a strong stimu- 
lant to every farmer to make the most of his land ; but a serious obstacle is 
met at the very first step by the extreme scarcity and high wages of farm 
labor. This dilemma is very likely to lead many to the old and unprofitable 
course of skim-eulture, unless prevented by proper intelligence on the sub- 
ject Farmers will be tempted, in the hope of doing all they can with a 
small amount of labor, to omit practices essential to liigh cultivation and 
success. They will try to plant and sow fifty acres of laud with a force 
scarcely sufficient to go over thirty acres in the best manner. As a conse- 
quence, they will plow wider and shallower furrows, and harrow the land 
hastily, and trust to good liick in giving heavy crops in return. Heaps of 
manure will either lie unspread, or if actually applied, will receive less har- 
rowing, and be badly intermixed with the soil. Bi-oad corn-fields will be 
marked with uneven patches, and be encumbered before autumn with a heavy 
growth of weeds. In other words, they will have selected, by such manage- 
ment, the very worst system, and that the least adapted of all to the present 
emergency. Skim-culture requires more labor, for what it obtains, than 
high farming. Every skillful manager knows that it is eader and cheaper to 
obtain a thousand bushels of com from fifteen acres than from fifty. It is 
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not because the suooessful farmer obtains oocasionallj a very large crop or a 
high price that he makes the business permanently profitable, but because 
he uniformly raises good crops without failure through all the vicissitudes of 
seasons. This he can only do by keeping his land in the best condition, and 
giving the best cultivation. The superficial manager sometimes sees an oc- 
casional or accidental good crop raised with little care ; and he is tempted 
to try the same mode in other instances, with the hope that each will prove 
alike lucky, although the failures may be nine cases in ten — in the same way 
that weak-minded people venture tlieir property in lottery tickets, although 
they know their chances are very slim for obtaining anything in return. 

It should be a prominent aim at the present time to concentrate labor-^ 
not to spread it over an extended surface. The former, if well-directed, will 
be sure to bring certain returns; the latter, very uncertain profits at best, 
with a strong probability of failure. Cultivators, who uniformly raise good 
crops, are those who aro careful never to waste labor — who do not apply ma- 
nure to a wet soil where it cannot possibly afford a fair return ; who avoid 
planting so late that a heavy growth is impossible; or who undertake so many 
operations that they can never properly accomplish any. They take time by 
the forelock — they refuse to begin any operation that they cannot carry 
through in the best manner — they keep all their operations in a compact 
shape — and by good calculation, and well laid plans, every thing is up to 
time. They thus obtain moro from a given amount of labor than can be pos- 
sibly reached in any other way. This is the very kind of management suited 
to the present emergency. The farmer who is compelled to pay two dollars 
a day to laborers, will receive more by such management than by spreading 
the labor over a broad and profitless territory. 

Every one should know, long before spring commences, precisely what he 
is able to accomplish, and what he is going to do. If contingencies are de- 
pending, plans should be well laid for each contingency. Taking the number 
of days from the opening of spring until planting time, and allowing one- 
third at least for raining days and accidents, he should know by the amount 
required for each day^s plowing, how he will come out in his undertakings. 
If he finds he has marked out too much, he ought to reduce at once the pro- 
posed extent of his operations. If he does not, he will be sure, in the first 
place, to do his work in a hurried manner, and secondly to plant too late — 
the two great leading causes of bad farming. These will be followed by 
weedy crops, because he will be behind hand all summer ; and his labor, for 
which he pays two dollars a day, will really cost him four or five dollars, be- 
cause it will be continually applied to a disadvantage, — to the wrong end of 
the lever. It is more than usually important, therefore, to examine and di- 
gest plans thoroughly during the present winter. 

In the meantime, everything practicable should be done now that may in- 

^ terfere with the regular order of labor after spring opens. Fences should M 

be repaired in open weather to prevent that worst of all interruptions — in- (j 
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trading amoiaU. A half-jear^s fuel flbonid be procured and prepared for ate. 
All the manure thai is accessible should be drawn out, and spread in the 
best raaaoer where it is intended to be used — ^it will be of more value to the 
coming crop for this eariy application, and the ground will not be cut up and 
poaclied by the horses and wagon wheels used for drawing out the manure 
on the soft soil of spring ; and lastly, and by no means least, procure the 
very best implements, and have them completely ready when the campaign 
opens. A hoe that will enable tho laborer to accomplish fifty per cent more 
in work, will not be long in paying for itself at present high wages. The 
plow that inverts the soil in the best manner, and runs with the least force 
of dnmght, will add many dollars* worth of time to the man and team who 
use it throughout the season. 

There is anotlier very es8entiA.l point to success — and this b thai every 
manager should give close attention to the execution of every part of hki 
plans. An eminent stock-raiser made it a rule to place his hand daily on 
every one of hiit animals. If anything went wrong he was sure to detect it 
immediately. If any improvement was suggested he was able to see it car- 
ried out under his own inspection. The extensive farmer will not be able to 
perform continued labor, for he should witness so far as practicable the ope- 
rations of every department And yet if he is a skillful worker, with his 
own hands he can not only correct many imperfections in the work of his 
men, but often throw new life into them in cases of emeigency. The limit- 
ed farmer, who has less to oversee, may, to a greater or less degree, occupy 
himself with regular labor; but still if he is an observant man he will find 
that it is better to err by too much supervision than by a neglect of many 
important points involving considerable amounts, for the purpose of aooom- 
plishing a single day^s work. 

To sum up then — let the order for the coming season be— 1st, well-di- 
gested plans; 2d, concentrated labor— or everything done in the best man- 
ner ; 8d, the best tools in readiness ; 4tli, the performance of everything 
in winter that m:iy interfere with spring and summer work; 6th, personal 
supervision of every department. 



IIA.YNKS* PORTil^BX^S WICNOISI. 



A few years ago a large number of patents were awarded to zigzag por- 
table fences made of boards. Nearly all these were heavy and eumbersome, 
and liable to be blown over by winds. Generally they did not answer the 
purpose. More recently we have met with Haynes' portable fenoe, which 
we have found on trial to possess the advantages of cheapness, strength, 
lightness and neat appearance — at the same time this fence is easily secured 
against the wind. The accompanying figures represent it as erected accord- . 
ing to two dilTerent modes. One is the zigzag form, the ends merely resting 

_ 
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< HaynM"* Straight Fence, 
on the earth or flat stones, and being easily moved from one place to another, 
as desired. The other is the straight fence, attached to fixed posts. The 
lengths are so light that 26 or 80 of them can be placed in a two-horse 
wagon, and two men will easily erect a hundred rods or more in a day. It 
is easily prevented from blowing over by placing stones in a comer made by 
thrusting a rod or stick through the fence. 

The straight fence possesses the advantage of not requiring faced posts ; 
round or crooked ones may be used by sawing and chipping out a slight notch 
for the ends to rest on. 

A great advantage which this fence possesses is the great strength impart- 
ed by interlacing the cross bars, preventing any distortion or sagging. The 
stuff being sawed of the right size, it is put together with rapidity. The 
cross bars should be soaked in lime-wash or gas-tar to render them durable. 

Where lumber is |2 per 100, the lengths may be made and sold at |1 
each at a handsome profit, and at corresponding rates for other prices of lumber. 

Single lengths may be used for farm gates, making a neat appearance. 
They also form excellent sheep and cattle racks, by connecting the ends with 
short panels made on purpose. 

• ♦ •■ 

Philadelphia. Butter. — One reason that we have seen assigned for the 
acknowledged superiority of Philadelphia butter, is the care farmers in that 
section take to remove every cow whose cream, partaking of an oily character, 
does not separate freely from the milk, but is what dairy-women call ropy, and 
will never harden into anything but ailp butter. The editoi'of the Rural Ad- 
vertiser says he once owned one such cow, and her milk spoiled the butter of ^ 
twenty cows. 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 



Pkars vor Gkncral Gultitation. — ^At the last winter meeting of the 
Fruit Growers* Society of Western New-Toi-k, a ballot was taken with the 
following results : 

BUIDESB SOBTS. 

Yotes. Votes. 

Giffard, 11 ] Osband^s Bummer, 8 

Tyson 10 Brandy wine and Bloodjsood, each.... 9 

Doyenne d'Ete and Bostiezer, each.. 9 1 Dearborn's Seedling, 1 

AuTUMK Sorts. 
Votes. Votes. 



Bartlett and Sheldon, each, 16 

Angonleme, 14 

Loniee Bonne de Jersey, 18 

AnJon 9 

Flemish Beaaty, Diel, and Belle Ln- 

crative, each, 8 

WiNTKR Sorts. 

Votes. Votes. 

Lawrence, 15 



Benrre Bosc, 4 

Howell, 8 

Wa»hinfl;ton, Bnffnm, Des Nonnes, 

Onondaga KingsesBine, each 9 

Claligean, Chnrch, Snpemn, Dix, each 1 



Winter Nells 11 

Esster Benrre, 8 

Wlukfleld 6 

Glont Morceau, 8 



Josephine de Msllnes,Colnmbia, Beur- 
re Oris d*Hiver Nouveau, each, .... s 

Belle Williams, Arembere, Due d'Bor- 
deauz, Benrre Bachelier, Alencon, 
Jaminet^e, snd Jones* Seedling,each 1 

Doyenne tFEte — G. L. Hoag had found it to crack for the past two years. 
H. E. Hooker found it to succeed poorly on the quince— overbearing and 
not proving good. Dr. Sylvester thought that by thinning, this evil might 
be avoided ; while it bears so early, that we may have the fruit almost as soon, 
if not quite as soon as planted. The only objection to the. Qiffard was its 
early decaying — which others stated could be prevented by picking early. 
The same remark was made by several other members in relation to the Os- 
haruPs Summer, This sort, H. E. Hooker said, was not a good bearer, and 
G. Ellwanger regarded it as of very moderate quality. Several members had 
found it to bear well only on quince, while a few had it bear abundantly on 
pear stock* The Brandyvoine had not been extensively tried ; a few mem- 
bers had found it a poor bearer. The Tywn was highly commended by all 
who spoke of it. G. L. Hoag of Lockport, said it was remarkably exempt 
from blight. The Bloodgood was not rated high by members, and some 
thought it should be discarded. P. Barry however, who had a bearing tree 
for 26 years, had found it uniformly good. The JRasHezer was universally 
commended ; the only objection was its tendency to blight The Washing, 
ton had proTed raluable and reliable by the few who had tried — ^bearing 
Tery early on pear stock, and succeeding on no others. The Buffum has 
proTed Tery hardy, a handsome grower, exceedingly productive, and when 
picked before fully ripe, of fine quality. The tendency of the Belle Luera- 
Hiee to overbear, and as a consequence to become insipid, — and its variable 
A tendency from highest quality to poor, — were the objections mentioned by A 
7j many, while others always found it good. The Beurre cTAr^ou appeared (] 
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to have no defects, except that of inslpiditj on young trees, which however 
disappeared as the trees became older. Btvrre Did bad proved a fine rich 
but slightly coarse pear — yaluable for its lateness, but apt to spot : young 
trees and dwarfs moderate bearers, but old standard trees bearing abundant- 
ly. W. Sharp of Lookport, bad been able to obtain only $18 a bushel for 
it in New-Tork, on account of the spots, while the Lawrence brought |24» 
No objection was made to the Seekd, Sheldon, AngotUetne, and Louise 
B&nne of Jersey, except that the flayor of the latter was not of highest 
character, while its fine growth and great productiveness placed it high for 
general value. Sevend cultivators had found it the most profitable pear for 
market. The Flemish Beavty appeared to be waning somewhat in reputa- 
tion — cracking badly with several members — although of the highest value 
at the West. The Beurre Bosc was strongly approved, the only drawback 
being tenderness of the tree. 

A Paofitabls OitCHARD. — Thorough preparation and good management 
are the most economical, even in the fertile regions of the West. The fol- 
lowing description of a young orchard is given in the Country Gentlem in 
by £. H. Skinner, of McHenry county. 111., a widely known and successful 
cultivator of fruit. The description would not be less striking if one could 
be added representing some other orchards managed on the slip-shod princi- 
ple, growing among weeds and grass, dying from want of cultivation and 
broken down and browsed by cattle : 

My young apple orchard of five acres I wrote you about, set three years 
ago this November, was this fall a sight to look at. We gathered 103 bushels 
of Wagener and 14| barrels of New-Tork Pippin (Ben Davis) from it, and 
sold at five dollars per barrel as soon as gathered. 

This should be enough to convince sensible people that U pays to sttbsoU 
<md prepare land thoroughly for an orchard! This orchard of five acres 
has already paid for itself, and I would to-day refuse |1,600, were it ofibred 
me for it. Have just sold ten acres of orchard set out six years, for $200 
per acre. This we call a good orchard, though it can never equal the one 
above mentioned, simply for want of first preparing the land. What I ouce 
called good preparation I now call *^ slip-shod.** 

Hy dear sir, the facts are simply these — to have an extra orchard, we 
must go to the bottom and make the whole field as mellow as a garden bed, 
n(A less than twenty inches deep. We were at this kuid of work when it 
froze up, with four men, four teams and two plows, and could not fit up 
more than half an acre per day. Some, as they pass by, laugh at me for 
my extravagant notions as they call them, or my *^one idea,** but I have 
shown them this summer that one good idea is better than a dozen poor 
ones. On one acre and nineteen rods of land I raised 162^ barrels of extra 
apples, getting an extra price for them. This acre and nineteen rods netts 
over $1,000— one thousand dollars I Whose corn-field pays letter t Nearly 
one-third sold at eight dollars per barrel, and most of the balance at seven * 
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dollars per barrel. The variety, Carolina Red Jane, is one that has been 
thrown out by some cultivators simply for want of proper cultivation. With- 
out cultivation it is one month hter in ripening, and worthless here. With 
good cultivation it is a good apple ; with extra cultivation it is an extra ap- 
ple. It only wants good feeding. 

Apples for Market. — Among the varieties in whose favor a large vote 
has been given by experienced cultivators for Erie, Pa., are the following: 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, Roxbury Russett, Westfield 
Seek-no-further — and less tested, Tompkins County King and Northern Spy. 
Various cultivators have other favorites. 

Best Varieties op Hardy Grapes. — The Fruit Growers' Society of 

Western New-York, took a vote from its members on the best varieties of the 

grape for succession, in that district. Thirty-one ballots were given with 

the following result ; 

Votes. Votes. 



Delaware, 20 

DIaua, aj 

Isabella, 26 

Hartford Prollflc. 38 

lona, Perkins, Allen's Hybrid, ToEa- 
Ion, and Northern Mnscadiue, each . S 



Rebecca, 21 

Concord, 14 

Creveling, 13 

CaUwba, » 

Ly dia, Adirondac and Israella, each . . 1 



The Best Strawberries for Family Use. — At the summer meeting of 
the Fruit Growers' Society of Western New- York, at Rochester in 1866, a 
ballot was taken for the best 6 varieties for family use, and resulted in the 
following vote — those receiving the highest number would, of course, be 
understood as being the more genei-al favorites in Western Ne^^-York — 83 
votes being given in all : 

Votes. Votes. 



Trlomphede Gand, 80 

Early Scarlet, 36 

Rnpsell and Wilson, each SS 

Hooker, 33 

Burr's New Pine 13 

Hovey's Seedling, 8 

Victoria and Brighton Pine, each 6 



JennyLind, 4 

Crimson Cone, for Canning, ......... 8 

* ' 8 

and Longworth, each . 3 
Alpine, 

igjJ . ^ . 

andLaConetante, each 1 



Agricaltarisf^ 71 8 

Bnfflilo, Anetin 

Red Alpine, ^ _ , 

Seedlfne; Jenny's Seealiug,Genesee, 



Plowino among Trees. — In plowing orchards, in addition to the usual 
precaution of using oxen, or one horse placed before the other ad tandem, 
use a plow with a movable beam, set so as to run as far to the left as possi- 
ble when plowing away from the trees, and set so as to run to the right 
when plowing up Unoards them. 

Raspberries. — At the summer meeting of the Fruit Growers* Socie- 
ty of Western New- York, in 1866, H. E. Hooker, a distinguished culti- 
vator of Rochester, named the following as the best six varieties for gen- 
eral cultivation, viz: Brinckle's Orange, Hudson River Antwerp, Franconia, 
Knevett's Giant, Hornet, and Black Cap. Charles Dowing named Brinckle's 
Orange, Franconia, Hudson River Antwerp, Vice President French, Frs- 
tolff and Clarke, a new variety originated at New Haven. These varieties 
were generally regarded by the members present, as the best 
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Raising Peaches far North. — L. Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., states 
that he obtains regular crops of peaches by keeping the branches bent down 
near the earth where they are confined by hooked wooden pins. The cover- 
ing of snow protects the fruit-bads from the cold. He has found trees thus 
treated to ripen fruit ten days earlier than when entirely exposed. Covering 
such prostrate brandies with corn-fodder or with a dense mass of evergreen 
boughs in the absence of snow has answered equally well. It is more diffi- 
cult to protect them standing above ground, as they are exposed on all sides 
to the wind, and do not receive the warmth of the earth. 

Horticultural Brevities. — One good Tree or Plant cared for, is worth a 
dozen poor or neglected. 

Hardy Sorts, Low Heads, Moderate Growth for Severe Climates. 

Kill the Weeds and keep out the Cattle. 

Remember that low heads make much the best trees t 

Kill the Worms, and sacredly spare the Birds to help you ! 

Shade for Summer and Shelter for Winter I 

Be not like some, always " trimming up " your trees I 

Keep soil mellow and free from weeds around Shrubs and Plants ! 

Tobacco juice and smoke kills plant lice and injures many men 1 

Small fruits, remember, commence bearing so soon 1 

Most cultivated plants thrive poorly in the shade I 

Flowers — Emblems of Beauty and Innocence — Earth*s kisses, God^s smiles. 

! for a spot where Summer smiles and Flowers perennial bloom I 

How pleasant and healthful for Ladies to cultivate Flowers. 

Botany aiid living Sciences before dead languages. 
' Most plants winter best covered with leaver or litter in the fall. 

A fine, well-turfed lawn is one of the very handsomest home adornments. 

Home, Children, Flowers, Music — true Sweets of Life I F. K. Ph(ENIX. 

Fruit Trees of Handsome Growth for Shade. — Among the hand- 
somest growing pear trees, that bear fruit of excellent quality and grow 
rapidly, are Bu£fum, Howell, Flemish Beauty, and Washington. Skinless is 
also a rapid gi^ower, but not quite so symmetrical in form. Urbaniste is a 
handsome tree, but grows rather slowly. Jaraiuette is a fine grower. Among 
cherry trees of good form, are Black Tartarian, Burros Seedling, Coe'fl 
Transparent, Napoleon Bigarreau, Downer, Reine Hortense, and Black 
Heart. 

Apple Orchards. — The best market varieties at present generally culti- 
vated are the Baldwin and Rhode-Island Greening. These stand first on the 
list of most market orchardists, but others think that the Roxbury Russet 
for its long keeping and adaptation to spring marketing, will prove more 
profitable. The Tompkins County King is an excellent and sbowy apple and 
sells at high prices, but is less productive than the above. When fruit of 
very fine quality is more appreciated, the Northern Spy will probably take 
a high stand. There are several other varieties that may be added to the 
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above, the value of which cultivators diflfer upon, such as Peck's Pleasant, 
Golden Russet, Fall Pippin, Seek-no-Further, Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Esopus Spitzenburgh, &c Trees do best when trans- 
planted wrhen young, say two or three yeare from graft, not more. Thirtf- 
five feet is a suitable distance asunder. Setting out *■*■ natural " trees will 
do where they happen to be on hand, and where the owner has not certainly 
fixed on the sorts ; and it is also well suited to the northwestern regions of 
the United States, where severe winters frequently injure or kill trees worked 
near the surface of the ground. 

With regard to markets 15 years hence, we cannot speak with certainty, 
but rather in relation to present management. Judging, however, from the 
past, from the rapid increase of population, from the inherent fondness of 
good fruit in all the human family, from the fact that fruit if not saleable is 
an excellent feeding for domestic animals, and especially from the fact that 
fruit on well-managed orchards, thinned and selected, wifl always bring cash 
readily, no matter how abundant poorer apples may be, we think that it will 
not be hazardous to plant more orchards — unless, as is generally the case, 
they are neglected or but half cared for. 



CULTURE] OF IHLO^WKRS, 




The following excellent 
prnctical enggeetions were 
kindly fnri)iaticd us, in reply 
to inquiries, by C. L Allen 
of Bi-ooklyn— one of tlio most 
eiitliusinstic nnd aucc«ssful 
cuUivMtora of flowers with 
whom we are a<]qitaiiited. 

J 1 1 ] US a! wajr* bt*ti h h rd work 
for my thoughts atid feelings 
to ooze out nt the point of a 
pen, pjiriienlnrly so wlieii they 
are dw^Illnng upon flowers — 
the purest, aweeteat, loveliest 
things God ever inade, except 
liule children. Were I to try 
I could not do them justice. 
I cannot evt?n think, much 
1e^ wHt€, as ivell as tUey de- 
serve. 

The qupfltion is not now 
whether we are flre to have 
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flowers or not, but when and how to get the best and finest varieties, and what 
kind of cultivation will bring them nearest perfection. With us in the city, 

the question is, how 
shall we manage our 
two to four hundred 
square feet of garden 
so as to have flowers at 
all times. Most people 
answer it by going to 
the greenhouse — buy- 
ing say |26 worth of 
plants — put them out 
— let them dry up and 
die, and say they don't 
know what is the trou- 
ble, but they cannot 
raise flowers. 

To answer all the 
questions in full, would 
be to write a volume, 
which of course I can- 
not do — consequently 
I must dwell briefly on 
each point : 

1st. What is the 
most common cause of 
failure? Not having a 
sufficient love for them 
to devote the time and 
attention necessary to 
obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their na- 
Terfut Sose, ture and habits. It is 

as easy to raise a flower as to do any thing else, when you know how. 

2d. What are the principal requisites necessary for success? Good soil, 
good seed, and good care, will in every case produce good flowers, and 
plenty of them. 

3d. What time for sowing — early, late, or medium, kc ? That depends 
wholly upon what you want to sow ; some things must be planted early, 
others must be late. If one rule was to apply to all seeds, I should say the 
medium by all means. Seeds that are sufficiently hardy to live out all win- 
ter, should in all cases be sown as soon as the ground is in order. For Mig- 
nionette. Candytuft, Alyssum, Phlox, Drummondii, a succession of sowing 
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is indispensable. There can be no general rule laid down for sowing— each 
plant has peculiai-ities of its own, that demadd special treatment in order to 
have it succeed well. 

4th. What flowers 
are the most difficult 
to raise? Those we 
know the least about. 
One plant will do as 
well as another, pro- 
viding you know how 
to manage it. I find 
no difficulty in raising 
anything I undertake, 
simply because I will 
not buy a seed or plant 
without first finding 
out whether it is likely 
to succeed in my soil 
and situation. By many 
the Tuberose is consi- 
dered the moflC diffi- 
cult of all our garden 
pets to manage ; there 
is nothing in my gar- 
den that does better, 
or gives me less trou- 
ble. I treat them as 
follows : Take the 
flowering bulbs and 
break off all the off- 
Betts; do not leave a 
single one ; put them 
Carnation. in a light friable loam, 

with a 1il)eriil mixture of leaf-mold and well rotted cow manure ; in case of 
drouth give them plenty of water, and the work is done, and you will soon 
be amply rewarded by delicious perfumes. For eai-ly flowedng, I start them 
in pots about the first of 8rd mo. (March.) 

5th. What are the most essential points to produce success in germina- 
tion ? That depends altogether on what you want to germinate ; in this, as 
in all other branches of floriculture, knowledge is success. The most com- 
mon cause of failure is planting too deep; secondly, in not having the soil 
properly prepored. Some gai-deners do not sow, but literally bury their seeds, 
then cover them with soil too coarse to cover over potatoes, and then, of 
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course, maryel that their s^eds 
do not come up. Do not sow 
seeds of delicate plants until 
the ground is warm ; do not sow 
when it is wet ; the soil should 
be nearly dry ; put the seed^n 
the top, then sift on through a 
fine sieve, fine mold to the depth 
of from one-eighth to one-half 
inch, according to the size of 
the seed. Should it remain 
dry a few days, use the sprink- 
ler, and success is certain. Af<^ 
ter the seeds have sprouted, 
rain is all that is needed. 

6th. What treatment in growth 
yields the most satisfactory re- 
sults?* How with regard to 
pinching in, distance asunder, 
manuring, shading, &c.? I raise 
plants on purpose to pinch 
them, and do it as fast as they 
flower, but at no other time ; 
the more you cut flowers, the 
more you get ; always encour- 
age growth of plant; never 
dictate the shape it may choose ; 
as for distance asunder, that de- 
pends upon circumstances. Hy 
ground is completely covered, 
^or soon will be,) because I 
want a great variety on a small 
space. Where there is room, 
it is decidedly preferable to give 
each plant sufficient room to 
grow without crowding its neigh- 
bor. Verbenas should be put 
in rows three feet apart; Bal- 
sams, the same; Asters, one 
and a half feet. As for manur- 
ing, that is the most important 
My experience 



J'anstf. 
part of the whole. Flowers must have rich soil to do well. 
^ has been somewhat limited, but it has taught me not to expect lai^e 
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turns from small investments. For most plants you cannot use too much. 
I coyer my ground with three inches in depth, every fall, of well rotted cow 

manure. Do not use it until it is two 




years old, as plants are too delicate 
to stand the heat from new manure. 

7th. What is the best treatment 
for Cypress vine? I prepare my 
ground as fine as possible, sow the 
seed on top, barely cover them with 
fine mold, at evening sprinkle with 
boiling hot water ; if the following 
day bids fair for a "scorcher," cover 
with a board. They are sure to be 
nicely up within 48 hours from time 
of sowing. I cover my fence with 
that beautiful vine. Should sow in a 
circle, as I used to do in Union 
Springs, if I could spare the room. 

8th. Please furnish a list, &c.? 
My choice is as follows : 

14. Pansies. 

15. Feverfew. 

16. Carnations. 

17. China Pinks. 

18. Lemon Scented Verbena. 
Oeraninms — Rose, Fish, Lady 



IMutn Long^/hrum, 

1. Roses. 

2. TnheroBCs. 
8. Fnchsias. 
4. Gladiolnfi. 
6. Asters— Trnflhnt^s are the beet. 

6. Verbenas. 

7. Phlox Drammondii. 

8. Heliotrope. 
0. Balsams— Smithes or Glenny's are 

bifft. 

10. Mi?nionett«. 

11. Lilies— Japonica, LancifoUam, &c. 

12. Alyssnm. 
18. CHiidjrtuft. 

This list comprises those that I cannot do without ; of course I have many 

others. It would be but the commencement of the list if I had room, which 

some day it may be my good fortune to have. 



19. 

Washington. 
90. Lantanas, 

21. Ageratam 

22. Spirea. 
28. Tigridias. 

24. Dielvtra. 

25. Double Zinnia. 



How TO HAVE A GooD Lawn. — Make the soil deep, rich and mellow by sub- 
soiling or hand trenching, as circumstances may dictate. If not now fertile, 
work in thoroughly and intimately a large quantity of fine manure, taking 
the greatest care that this manure be evenly distributed, or else green spots 
and patches will disfigure the lawn. Sow very early in spring, and roll or 
brush in a dense seeding of Inwn grass, which may be obtained at Thorbum^s 
and other large city seed stores. It should be applied at the rate of at least 
two bushels per acre. If sown very early, it will come up quickly and even- 
ly, and should be mown when a few inches high, repeating the process every 
^ week through the season, and will in a few weeks furnish a fine, handsome, ^ 
close turf. 
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Glotsr in Rotation. — One of tbe beet ooursefl in which clover is brought 
in largely, and consequently one in which the soil, whether light or heavy, 
may be constantly improved, is the following: — 

Ftrtt year, — Clover — collect all the coarse manure in heaps, either to rot 
down with straw, or to be composted, ready for autumn use. In autumn, 
spread this over the clover very evenly, to remain and wash into the soil till 
spring. 

8ee(md year. — Turn over the sod in the spring to a medium depth— mel- 
low the surface with Shares' Harrow — ^mark, and plant the com. Cultivate 
as often as once a week from the time the com is up, until too laige for the 
horse to pass— at least six times in all, or from the middle of June to the 
end of July, in the Northern States. Hoeing is of seoondary importance, 
and is useless unless the ground is weedy. 

ITdrd year. — Flow and sow early in spring with oats, barley or spring 
wheat, accompanied with a heavy seeding of clover. 

^^cmrth year. — Cut the clover early for hay, and when it has a good se- 
cond start, turn it under for wheat. If the land is not very rich, or if it is 
heavy and liable to heave, spread over the surface a moderate coat of line 
manure after the plowing, and barrow it in before seeding. 

F\fth year, — Seed down clover again with the wheat. 

Six and Seventh yean^the land may remain in clover two years, out not 
longer, when it is again manured in autumn as before, to be plowed for 
corn the following spring. 

If the land is not strong, or if there is not a large supply of manure, the 
oats, which is rather exhausting, should be omitted in this course, suj^y- 
ing its place with barley, peas or early beans. 

Smooth Mkadow& — ^Tbe general use of the mowing machine will, we 
trust, make a great improvement in the external appearance of farms. 
Stumps, bushes, stone heaps and obtruding rocks, must disappear. Hillocks 
and hollows must be reduced or filled up by good plowing and thorough har- 
rowing. The roller must have its share in this improvement The surface 
of the land having been cleared of large obstructions and stones, small stones 
may be pressed into the soil by the use of this implement. Some of our 
best and neatest farmers make it a rule thus to pass over their meadows 
every spring. If the soil is light, gravelly, or not adhesive, but little care 
is necessary, but where clay forms a considerable constituent, caution must 
be used not to touch the surface when it Is so wet as to become crusted by 
the operation. It should always be so dry that the eaKh will crumble and 
A not pack. Some have pronounced the roller positively injurious by not ob- 
^ serving this care. 
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RmoTAtiRG OLi> Meadows.— Where the land admits of a regular rota- 
tion, the best renovation is to plow up, manure and re-seed heavily. It 
lightly seeded, the grass will be coarse and the crop less heavy. A very 
thick seeding malces a fine feed, lilce that from old g^rass lands. 

If the land cannot be plowed, an excellent mode is to harrow the surface 
thoroughly with a very sharp harrow, early in spring, when the soil will crum- 
ble finely, and sow grass seed. If the surface has been coated with fine 
manure the previous autumn, the seed will take with more certainty, and 
the growth be much stronger. In addition to this, a fine, even top-dress- 
ing the following autumn will be a great improvement ^eattering the ma- 
nure in lumps, or spreading coarse stuff, will be of little us€| unless after- 
wards finely broken up and evenly spread. The top-dressing ihould be re- 
peated as the fertility of the soil may require, once in one to three years. 
If the surface tends to produce the growth of moss, the addition of Uiba or 
ashes with the top-dressing, and before the harrowing, will be osefuL 

Thick Sbsdino Olovbr. — A correspondent of the CouMtBT GnTLiMiir, 
in Orleans county, N. T., says tliat while he has seen grain sown so thickly 
as to fail in securing a good plump seed, he has never seen dover so thidc 
as to make any difference in the quality of the seed. He finds diat a peck 
of clover seed and Inlf t peck of timothy are not too much, but succeed 
better than a smaller amount. The second growth is always less branching 
and more uniform than the first growth. 

FiRB-PROor Shimolbs.— J. Hears states in the Boston Cultivator, that after 
an experience of eleven years, and using seven forges in his bkc^smith 
shop, he has never seen a shingle on fire nor has a nail started. White-wash 
was made in a large trough, of a bushel of lime, half a bushel of salt, and 
five or six pounds of potash. The shingles were set !n up to the bands for 
two hours, and then turned end for end. When laid on the roof they were 
brushed over at intervals of two or three years after. Quite dry shingles 
would absorb this wash the best, and with the bunches opened. 

Grain Scoop. — A coiTespondent of the Genesee Farmer has successfully 
used a grain scoop for filling bags made aA 
shown in Hg, 1. One hand grasps the bow 
handle and the other handle at the end. 
A half bushel is easily scooped up at one 
Pig. 1.— drain 8ooop, operation, and the bags filledfai bne-hatf 

the time required In using the common scoop shovel. 

Cork Foddrr iv Drills. — H. 8. Collins of Conn., states that he can 
grow twice as much com fodder on an acre of land, by sowing it in thick 
drills three feet apart, and cultivating twice, as by simple broadcast sowing. 
Our own experiments give a result in favor of drills nearly ai great ai this, 
besides leaving the ground clean. 

Manuri prom Cows.— S. Williams of Waterloo, keeps this kind of ma- A 
nure perfectly loose and easily scattered and spread for garden purposes, by () 
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using turner's bard wood shavings for bedding. Them prevent the manure 
from becoming compressed and hardened into a solid mass. 
Contrivance tor Hiving Bees, (fig. 2.)— Take a board as lai^e aa the 
bottom of the hive, bore a number of holes 
through it, and insert corn cobs through 
these boles ; then nail securely a handle 8 or 
10 feet loog, to this board. Nail a narrow 
board so as to form a sort of hood over the 
cobs when it is set up. Make a slanting hole 
with a crow-bar la the ground, and thrust 
the pole or handle into this hole. If these 
cobs are dyed of a dark brown color, the bees 
will be almost sure to light upon them. But 
should they light on the branch of a tree a 
few gentle taps against the limb, will induce 
w s^n M jui nrhnnrd^^'^^ ^ leave it and adhere to the cobs. 

vAth wmrcdbi tet \n* These, from their rough surface, will enable the 

bees to hold on firmly. When they have settled, take out the pole, lay the in- 
strument flat, and place the hive on the board which holds the swarm, and the 
thing is done. In large apiaries two or three of these may be on hand for use. 
Drill Cultivation. — The great scarcity of labor in this country should 
induce farmers to resort to a more rapid and wholesale mode of cultivating 
their crops. A horse which takes but one row at a time, requiring one man^s 
^tire attention, can not perform labor profitably, although this may be the 
only mode for rough, stony, or imperfectly cuUivated land. If stones, 
roots and other obstructions are all removed, and the soil made uniformly 
fine and mellow, a better system of management may be adopted. The 
crops may be planted in perfectly straight^and parallel rows by drilling ma- 
chines, and in cultivation several rows taken at once. In England, Garrett's 
horse-hoe is successfully used for this purpose, dressing out at once many 
rows of root-crops, and cleaning a strip seven or eight feet wide at a passing. 
The drills being perfectly parallel, in consequence of having been planted 
by a machine, all that is necessary in cultivating with Garret' s horse-hoe is 
for the operator to watch a single row only, and guide the blades within an 
inch of this row. The others all do the same. This implement is not only 
used for roots, bean's, &c., but in, the ' cultivation of drilled wheat. It is 
used first when the plants are only an inch high, and hot only cuts up the 
weeds, but accelerates the growth of the crop by the pulverization of the 
soil. Its use is discontinued when the roots have extended so as to fill the 
spaces between the rows — although doubtless even at this time, a surface- 
dressing would do more ^ood than harm. 

Piling Cord Wood. — In piling cord wood place the bark side upward, 
i as it will then turn ojff the water, keeping the wood dryer, and preventing ^ 
the bark from dropping off and being lost when it is moved. 
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Utility of Clover Roots. — On all compact, heavy and tenacious soils 
there is nothing better than a crop of clover to loosen and render it friable. 
Any one who has seen the difference between the state of pulverization 
in every inverted piece of st^ard laud where only timothy and other similar 
grasses have grown, and where a dense mass of clover roots have struck 
down deeply and penetrated every part, will need no further argument on 
this subject. The fertilizing effect of the clover crop is also one of its most 
important advantages. 

Gas Tar. — The advantages of this material as a preservative of all po- 
rous woods, where exposed to much moisture, cannot be too fully appreciated. 
We know an instance where a common pine vat, constantly exposed to mois- 
ture and air, rotted in two years ; it was replaced by another, coated when 
very dry and warm, with two applications of hot coal tar ; after the lapse of 
15 years it is still sound. Fence posts might doubtless be rendered very 
durable by first seasoning thoroughly, and then immersing 2 or 3 feet of the 
lower ends, for a few minutes, in a large kettle or cauldron of coal tar. For 
the more porous kinds of cedar and other woods, into the pores of which the 
tar could penetrate freely, it would be most valuable. 

This material is also excellent for all mortices, joints of gates and of the 
boards in fences where decay is otherwise apt to commence soonest. The only 
objection to its use on fully exposed surfaces, is that the black color absorbs 
the sun's rays too freely, and, by heating, tends to produce warping and 
cracking. For such purposes lime-wash is valuable. 

Apples for Stock. — Never throw away windfalls or poor apples, or al- 
low them to waste, no matter how abundant the crop may be. Moderate and 
regular quantities fed to milch cows late in the fall and in winter, will improve 
their condition and appearance, and increase their milk. The health of 
horses will be improved by a portion of this succulent food, when confined to 
hay and grain. The richer sorts of apples are excellent for fattening and 
keeping store-pigs. Fed to sheep in connection with hay and grain, they 
produce an excellent effect. Provide, therefore, ample dry bins in your barn 
and other cellars for storing these refuse apples, and they will save a vast 
amount of grain. 

Materials for Repairs. — Every farmer, and especially those who are 
some distance from mechanics' shops, should be well provided with all the 
usual materials for repairing tools, implements, &c., as the delay in their use 
is often many times greater than the cost of putting them in order. Provide 
boxes with apartments, and purchase at hardware stores a supply of screws 
and nails of different sizes, screw-bolts with nuts, and nuts alone, rivets, 
coarse and fine annealed iron wire, copper wire and pieces of copper straps, 
common and tarred cord, twine, scraps of leather, paint with paint brushes, 
varnish and all the necessary tools. The great flexibility of copper wire and 
i i copper straps render them very useful on many occasions. i||L 

7y Rotation. — 1. Corn, with all the coarse winter manure. 2. Peas or bar- rv 
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ley. 8. Wheat, with a top-dresnng of fine mtnure or compoat, to be fol- 
lowed by clover, and then corn again. On yerj strong soils, oats may take 
the place of barley. We have known this rotation to be varied by allowing 
the clover to remain one year, and then to turn it over and sow wheat with 
clover — the second crop of clover to remain two or three years, to be invert- 
ed for com as before. 

GoKN FoDDiR. — Com fodder is very liable to heat or become moaldy, un- 
less packed away where it can receive constant ventilation, the mode of 
which roust be according to circumstances. If in stacks, the stacks should be 
small, with three or four poles or rails set upright in the centre, to form a chim- 
ney for the hot air to escape. If packed away in barns, it must not be in 
large masses. Large varieties of corn, with coarse stalks, usually form cre- 
vices enough for some air to circulate ; but small corn with fine stalks, and 
especially com sown thick for fodder, packs very solidly together ; and there 
fe always enough juice in the stalks themselves, no matter how dry the leaves 
may be, to produce heating. 

RiMiDT roB Birds Pulling Corn. — I have almost entirely prevented 
the birds from taking up corn this season, by sowing ioctked corn liberally 
around the planted field, especially near grass fields, where our red-winged 
black birds are most plenty. This season has been especially troublesome on 
account of the frequent showers keeping the ground soft, so that tlie birds 
could easily pull up the young corn. But although I planted my com with- 
out any tar, and used no gun or poison, by liberal feeding, they did not make 
roe one hour's work in re-planting 18 acres. 

Yalub or LRi.vBS.— The time will come when the value of fallen leaves 
for littering stables, mulching the ground, and protecting tender plants, will 
be better understood tlian at present. For littering stables, they have one 
great advantage over straw. Their broad surface and the stratified position 
in which they always arrange themselves, not only effectually exclude cold 
currents of air, but render them more perfect non-conductors, and exclude 
the cold better than any other similar substance. They make a fine soft bed- 
ding for horses ; and as a component part of manure are not so coarse as 
straw, and soon decay, giving a fine texture to the compost they form, They 
impart similar advantages when used as a mulch, namely, lightness of cover- 
ing and perfect protection. For covering tender plants they are peculiarly 
fitted — being always so dry as not to suffocate or rot the plant, and the thin 
plates of air interposed between them, entirely excluding frost if sufficient 
depth is given. A late number of the Genesee Farmer mentions the case of 
a gardener who has had remarkable success with roses, the tender kinds of 
which he keeps through the winter in open ground by a thorough covering 
with leaves. When a foot in thickness, with a few branches of evergreens 
- on the top to prevent tliem from blowing away, no frost can penetrate them. 
JJS, Many farmers have a large supply of leaves in their woods in hollows or A 
7^ low places ; the winds will sometimes sweep them into heaps two or three 7y 
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feet in Uiickness, and thej may be scooped up with large baskets, and drawn 
m double-topped wagon boxes with gi-eat facility. In any woods tbey are 
easily and rapidly raked into heaps for tlie same pufpose. It often happens 
wlien there is no snow on the ground in the winter, that farmers can draw 
leaves better than at any other time. In portions of the country wh^re«BOW 
has not fallen, and where forest leaves are abundant, the work should not be 
omitted. The scarcity of fodder, and the consequent value of straw renders 
it especially desirable at the present time to save and use to the best advan- 
tage everything of the kind. 
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To secure 'BoAcient drainage, add to prevent the channels from becoming 
choked by sediment, much depends on the form of the bottom ^f the chan- 
nel. We had recently occasion to take \ip and tepnir « cellar drain which 
had become obstructed, and had ceased to discharge water ; and found the 
difficulty to result chiefly from a flat bottom, formed by placing horse-shoe 
tile in^ the usual manner on a plank bottom, as shown in fig. 1. The water 
which had passed into the di-ain, spread itself over the whole 
bottom ; the current was shallow and week, and was incapable 
of carrying off the small particles of solid matter which it con- 
tained, and tliey were deposited, as a necessary consequence, in 
^hoeUlew^na'^^^ bottom. Successive layers finally choked the whole channel. 
fy placed. Channels for a similar purpose, either above or below ground, are 
frequently made of boards or plank alone, with a flat bottom, and with a simi- 
lar result. Had the comer instead of tlie flat side, been placed downwards^ 
the water would have been thrown together or conoentmted, and instead of 
depositing sediment, would have swept it off freely, and left the channel clear. 
The accompanying figures show this raaitlt distinctly ; the first (fig. 2) repre- 
senting the water as spread over the flat bot- 
tom, and the second (fig. $) the same amount 
of water collected together in the angle form- 
ed by placing the boards in a different position. 
Fi« a-JtoPcAfln- In constructing a drain for similar purposes 
^^^ 'of tile, the curved portion should always be 
If horse-shoe tile is used, it should be inverted, (fig. 4,) And 
covered with a stoat sole, fiat stone or plank. If tubular or pipe tile (fig. 5) 
is employed, no difficulty will occurs— although the results will be less strik- 
ing than in as angle — ^and a small tile will be better 
than one too large. 
Tliese precautions are not required in common land 

PioT^tw^ FioX^T^*-^*""^®' "* *^® "^^^^^ ^^^"^^ entering, beoomes J 
ed'horae-ahoe. ftWoriife. thoroughly filtered, provided the drains are deep ^ 
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enough. They should be entirely beyond the reach of frost, which, by dia- 
turbiug the soil, always produces some muddy water. In loose or porous 
soilS) the depth should be greater than in those of a compact or clayey na- 
ture. In this latitude tiie depth should never be less than three feet for the 
former, nor less than two and a half for the latter. 




DSSIO-I^' OW A. BA.SEMB3NT BAKN*. 

BT W. J. MORBIB, NEAR VAIB-HATElf, CX>Nlf. 



The arrangements are entirely my own, and I think very convenient. When 
you are in at any dooi- you are prepared to go into any part of the building 
without going from under cover. The barnyard is exactly south of the barn 
^-contains 4,800 square feet — tiie barn cellar 3,200 squaie feet. The bai-n- 
yai-d wall is built of stone, 60 by 80 feet, with gate on each southeast and 

southwest corner- 
is 4 feet high, 18 
inches thick at the 
top, 80 inches at the 
bottom, laid in lime 
mortar and the top 
cemented. 

Tlie root bins are 
built double sided. 
The cow stalls are 
on the plan of those 
Cellar to Barn.— a, hen houee— d, calf peiH-<J, root bins— of Isaac 6arret,Esq. 
rf, cistern under carriage house— €, underpinning to borse^f ];)e)|^|y«peQQ|u^(Y 
ih\e—f. cow stalls, with stanchions— 5^ g, pig pens— A, slide *• j • 




stable—/^ 

for cattle fodder. 

the Co. Gent, of July 10, 1862. 



Pa., mentioned in 
The pig pens and troughs are the same as ' 
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those mentioned in Co. Gbnt., yoI. 12, page 234. In addition to the cistern, 
I have a supply of water for the entire basement, brought in pipes from a 
spring about 1,800 feet distant. 

My manurial resources I consider excellent. On the 16th of Not., 1861, 
I commenced a di-ain from a muck pond — laid a 6 inch glazed pipe with ce- 
mented joints a distantance of 700 feet — the greatest depth excavated was 20 

MMMMMMM MM* feet 6 inches — the 
ISrit— . —a I least depth 8 feet 6 

indies — most of the 
distance bad to be 
curbed. The sur- 
face of the pond is 
about 5 acres in ex- 
tent, and the depth 
of the muck is from 
8 to 12 or 16 feet. 
The pipe is laid with 

a fall of 6 inches 

Principal Floob to Barn.— a, large tools and implements q^- i aq f^^f ^^ j 

—b. room for cutting feed— c, bay—d, small tools— «, carpeu- *; . , * 

ter shop-/, threshing floor— g', grain bins— ^, water cloaet—<, drains the pond 4^ 

horse stable*-*, carriage house. f^^^ b^l^^ tl,e g„^.. 

face of the muck. Owing to the bad weather this was not completed until 
the next April. When the water was let on to the pipe there was discharged 
in the first twenty-four hours about 2,600 hogsheads, or 100 hogsheads per 
hour. I am now hauling out the muck, and think it will tell a good tale in 
returns of graiu and grasd. 




r)OME:STIC KCONOMY. 



Keeping Grapes in Winter. 

—The following brief statement of the 
the discussions which took place at the 
meeting of the Fruit Growers' Society 
last winter contains several valuable 
suggestions in relation to this subject: 

The discussion was opened with re- 
marks on the beet mode of keeping 
grapes. Judge Larowe of Steuben Co., 
had kept grapes till the middle of July as 
follows : He ut>es crocks or jars holding 
about 2 gallons ; laid a round board in 
the bottom, filled with grapes, and then 
sealed them air tight with a compound 
of rosin and tallow. They were placed in 
a cold room and allowed to remain there, 
unless the thermometer is likely to run 



down to zero, when they are carried to the 
cellar. It is important to have the grapes 
well ripened. In which case they will not 
treoze nearly so easily as apples. G. EU- 
' wangcr had cerer succeeded till he had 
kept his grapes in the bam by firt^t packing 
them in 12 and 34 lb. boxes, and as soon 
as danger from frost occurs, placing them 
in very large boxes, encased all around 
with a stratum of dry leaves a foot thick-^ 
under, around, and above them. Most 
agreed on the importance of packing 
them away In good, well ripened, (but 
not over ripe) condition, with the re- 
moval of all the Impertect berries. H. 
N. Langworthy had found the Kebecca to 
keep better when not too ripe or dead 
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ripe. Dr. Sylvester had found three im- 
portant requisites in keeping grapeB,Tlz., 
perfect maturity, coolness of tempera- 
ture and as dry an air as possible. 
Judge liarowe was very emphatic In 
favor of perfect maturity for good 
keeping. .He said the cheaper way was 
first to cure them, or evaporate the 
moisture, and then pack them away with 
alternating lay«ire of straw, in boxes or 
shelves. They would thus keep till 
April. Mr. Olmsted of Oenesee Co., kept 
them in dntwen holding 25 pounds each, 
in a cool room, one l>ox piled on another. 
He had found them thus to to keep near- 
ly as well as apples— they do not freeze 
so easily as apples. He said a neighbor 
has a cellar half above ground, where be 
kaeps them in large quantity on racks 
He ftuds tbeTaabella; Diana and Rebecon 
to keep best. 

Keeping Eggs.—The great point 
In keeping eggs Is to have them stand on 
0iM^-M>me housekeepers are very sure 
that it is quite inditipensable that the 
small end should be down ; others are 
equally sure that they should re^t on the 
large end. Both are very successflil. 
They may be packed in oats, dry saw- 
dust, or any other material that will hold 
them in this position. They should be 
kept in a cool, dry room. 

Making Vinegar.— Vinegar is 
made firom cider by exposing it in bar- 
rels not quite fall, with the bung open, 
in a warm place, as the south side (^ a 
building, to the full action of the sun's 
rays. 'J'he addition of a quart or two. or 
ev(«) a gallon of molasses to each barrel, 
hastens fermentation, and makes better 
vinegar. The addition of a sheet of 
brown paper placed upon the surface also 
hastens fermentation, by giving addi- 
tlonal facility to the action of the air. 
The mother in vinegar consists of the 
concrete organic matter in the cider, 
which promotes fermentation, and then 
settles to the bottom in a sort of gelatin- 
ons mass. We suppose the old-fashioned 
way of separating the vinegar from it, 
described by Dean Swift, is as good as 
any, namely^ 
A ** First rack slow, then rack quick, 
M^ Then rack slow till you come to the thick.*' 
M Purifying by distillation makes the vine- 

©c^^- 



gar nearly colorless, but this mode is only 
adopted for druggists. Vinegar Is some- 
times manufactured in the course of a day 
or two with great rapidity, by aJlowing 
it to trickle through small holes in the 
bottom of a pan placed on the top of and 
fitting a barrel, which is filled with 
shavings. The vluegar runs down the 
snrface of the shavings, and is thus thin- 
ly exposed to the air, which causes a 
rapid fermentation, completing the pro- 
cess, ifskillfnlly conducted, in forty eight 
hours. 

How to Make a Foot Mnff*.— 
Those who take long rides In winter, are 
often o1)liged to resort to artificial means 
to keep their feet warm; hence hot 
bricks, heateid blocks of wood and ^ugs 
filled with hot water are variously uted. 
The foot mnff Is a gl-eat improvemeiit on 
all these. It may be made in difTerent 
ways, one Of the cheapest and most sim- 
ple of which is as follows : Let the tin- 
man, make a sqnare box, about one foot 
square, and two inches thick, so as to 
hold water. A screw, turned by a button, 
ia inserted Into one of the narrow sides 
—the screw hole should be large enough 
to admit a funnel. The box should be 
perfectly water-tight, the screw hole be- 
ing the only place for the admission and 
and egress of the water. If a suitable 
screw cannot be procured, solder in a 
short tin tube, about an inch long, to re- 
ceive a cork, which is to be tightly press- 
ed in. This box, when filled with hot 
water, which may be done in a few sec- 
onds, will retain heat a long time ; but 
its efficiency may be greatly increased by 
encasing It with the muflT. The box it- 
self may be first covered with a piece of 
coarse carpeting, and then a sheep skin,' 
tanned with the wool on,sewed on the up- 
per large flat side of the box, somewhat in 
the formof a broad shoe, with the wool 
inwards, and large enough to receive 
both feet. This essentially completes 
the foot-muff. The more expensive ones 
are covered with furs Instead of sheep- 
skin ; and if the skin extends around the 
whole box, the heat of the water will be 
retained a longer time. A well made muff 
of this kind, filled with hot water 
placed in the bottom of a sleigh, 
tinue warm for half a day. 
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A Nbw KomoH of the Nine Nambers of the AmruAL Rkgistbb fhno 1886 to 1881, indmfY« 
la DOW ready, undec the siniDle and comprehensive title of Rural AflUn. In this ecUtion 
the Calendar and Advertising Pa^es of each year are omitted, uid larger, finer and heavier 
paper employed— the whole comprised in Three Handsome and Uniform Volumes of over 
SCO pages each, well boand in Muslin, at*l.iO. eaeh, sold separately or together, as may be 
desired, and sent postage pre-paid at this price to any part of the Union. Tbey cmtalA 

OVER THIRTEEN HUNDRED ENQRAVINOtf 

And we suhjoln a brief Abstract of their Contents to show the scope embraced, aitboagh 
but a very incomplete idea can be conveyed of their variety and extent within the Hmltfed 
space here at command— including in theh* range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture—Country Houses and Farm Buildings— Domestic Animals and Farm Implements- 
whatever, in fact, may be embraced under the above Title :— 

B^oTir IIuxidz*ed. and B^orty lUustratioxiM. 

''SrSIi2"}l*W -^■?* OarrkwHMisea, 

StaMes. the Finery, 8raoke House, Pooj^ 
try House-Mode of Cistern Building, of 
Ereotmg Lightning Rods. Ac; •'~~~* 

Farm Impleiiienta — TwRrrr-TBam Ann. 
^Ifi »inply Wnetrated. emfaMcinst nearly 
all the principal Iropler«ents in which the 
Farmer is conoemed-also the Wind Mill, 
Steam Engine, Aa 

Batter and CbeMe Makinc-The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accottlMutled by Designs for Dairy 

Rural Bco]MHny.--Man7 Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long exp«. 
rience and observation, on Farm Manage. 
menk Rotation. Packing Trees and Plants, 
Satisfactory Farming. Ac^ Ac 

Rustlo Seats aad 8tnicCare«.-]lhistrafed 
Designs forSummer Ue«se& Flower Stands^ 
Rock Work, and other similar Rural Orna- 
ments. 

Stthooi Bonsea.— A Chanter embracing so- 
veral neat and tasteful Designs. 

Weights an^ MeaMirea.-Tables Ibr R» 
ferenoe, including Length, Distances, Spe- 
dflc Gravities, Ac. 



Ceimtry DwelitMa.- FirrKiH DssiGin, ac- 
companied with Plans, In many instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Cost- 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planniiw a 
House. 

Laying Oat Orounds.— FouftAnncLBSon 
Laying out Farm»-two on Grounds around 
Houses and Flower Gardens— eight on 
MoDBS OP Planting and the Trees and 
Shrubs to be employed. 

Wiiat Fruits to Cliooae.— SfXTT-ORaYASi- 

KTIK8 of Apples: FlFTT-FOUR Of PKARSI 

TwKMTT-gfOHT of Peaches ; Tin of Necta- 
rines and Apricots; THiRTT-rouR of Plums: 
TwBNTT-nGHT of Clicrrles; Tbirtrbn of 
Strawberries, and a Dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes, are pbscribbp— with Ap. 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

Domestic Aninaais. — ^Improvbp BRSBne 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable artl- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fmtt Cnitnre.— TwBWTT-Two Akticlbs— 
Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
Fruits, wHh a lanre number of brief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



, . Treati 

Jt^ Fruits 

1^ prewr 

n gestio] 



- - ,-- - ^niT.---Numerou8 valuable 
and weU tested Recipes for Hous^old 



CO, ope- 

aluable jL 
us^old ^ 
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A Complete Country BesMence.— The 

Dwelling, OraameDtal Oroands, Orchard. 
Gardens, Oat-Housea, described and Illus- 
trated— ooncluding with an article on the 
A PI ART, embracing the Management of 
Bees, by M. Qdtmby. 

CountryUoiMeii.— TwBNTT-fiBTBN Designs, 
induding some of great merit for Working- 
men's Cottages, and an illustrated Chapter 
on Yentilhtioa. 

Fmita »nd Fruit Cultore.— Farther Notes 
and Lists— a full Article on Pear Culture- 
Hardy Fruits at the West— Apples and 
A pole Orchards— Griming and Grafting 
Knives, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 

Flower and Kkchen Garden.— Annual 
Flowers— Vegetable Management— theVin- 
ery and Green-House— the Verbena— also, 
a full Article on Hedging and Ubdobs. 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Bufldtnga.— Eight Designs of Dams 
and Stables ; IMalte for Horses and Cattle— 
Cattle and Sheep Racks— aJao a full Chap- 
ter on Iron for Furniture and Rural Struc- 
tures. 

Farm Mana««3imiit.— Mr. Tmhas* Prise 
Essay, with new Illustrations— also, a Chap- 
ter on Cmdkr-Draimimo. pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fences and Gatea.— Cheap TtNcn 
—a full Article on Wire Fences— Modes of 
Construction— Hurdles— useful Hints about 
Gates, with Fifteen Engravings on the lat- 
ter subject alone. 

Domestic Animals.— Feeding— Steaming 
Food— Veterinary Receipts— Wintering and 
SUbUng-Wool Table, Ac, Ac. 

Nursery Liala.— A Descriptive and Illus- 
trated List ofthe Priocipal Nurseries in the 
United States— Supplement to the above- 
Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornamental Plantinff.-BeautifylngCoun* 
try Houses— Modes of Grouping— Lawns, 
Walks and Rustic Objects — with Nimb 
Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty En- 
gravings. 

Implements of Tillage. — ^Tillage — the 
Gang Plow— Improvements in Plows and 
Harrows -Plowing and fubsoiling— Ditch- 
ing Plows— Implements for Surface Tillage. 

Other New Implements, dbc.-^Farm 
Worksliops— A Horse- Power— Hay Fork-~ 
Mill-Stalk Cutter-Potato Digger-Paint- 
in^ Tools— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Sconomy.- Root 
Crops— Good and Bad Management— Dairy 
Economy— Rules for Business— Early Me- 
lons— Cleaning Seed Wheat— PadungTrees 
for Transportation, Ao. 



voltjm:e three. 
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Worklns Men*s Cottaces.— Six Designs 
and Seventeen Engravings— the Cottages 
costing from f25d up to #8UQ. . 

Grounds and Green-Honsea.— The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens- 
Structures for Green-House Plants, includ- 
ing the Cold Pit, Ward Cases, kc. 

Farm Bntldlnga.— General Considerations 
Involved In their Construction- rouR Db- 
MGNB for Barns— Thirty Engravings. 

Architecture. — Complete Directions for 
One, TwoorThree Story Buildings, on the 
Balloon Fkamb System— 84 Engravings- 
Directions as to Carpenter and Mason's 
Specifications, and a Glossary of Architec- 
tural Terms— 48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry.— How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given In Practical 
Matters and Graeral Rural Economy. 

Weeds and Grasses.— The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useftil Grasses, are described very fUlly, 
the former accompanied with 31 Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 18. 

Practical Bntomolocy.^Doctor FitoiTb 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Engravings, and full Definitions and De- 
Bcnptlons. 



^C^" 



FruitB and Fruit Culture.- The Newer 
Plums— Strawberries— Dwarf Pears— Man- 
agement of the Grape— Aammer Pears-^ 
Training Pyramids--Dwarf and ottier Ap- 

ges— Cherries and Gooseberries— A Cheap 
. rapery, Ac, Ac— more than 60 Bngrav- 
inga. 

Flowers.— Pruning and Trainhig Roses- 
Notes on New and Desirable flowering 
Plants-20 Engravings. 

Teaetable ff^ysfolocy.— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout— 
the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
Ac— 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals.— A large variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— Thb 
Apiary ; different Hives, and the Mode of 
Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy.— A full Chapter on Butter and 
Cheese Making, and Managementof Cows, 
with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbment, with dS Engravings 
of Fowls, Poultry Houses. Ac. 

Alsf>— FiLTRRS and Filtbrino Cistbrns. 6 
Engravings -Ligutnimo Rons, 13— UasruL 
Tablks. of Weights and Measures, Ac- 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and many 
other subjects more or less space is de- 
voted. 
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